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PEEFACE. 


The book now presented to English readers is the first 
volume in our language that has been entirely devoted to 
the history of Karaite Jews. Writers on Jewish history 
have usually given a chapter, an appendix, or a few 
common-place unstudied sentences to this branch of their 
subject. The subject in itself was deemed interesting, 
but so scant and imperfect were the materials that it was 
impossible to treat it satisfactorily. 

Two hundred years ago, James Trigland, a learned 
Dutch theologian, advanced far beyond his predecessors 
in the study of Karaism. His industry was rewarded by 
valuable contributions from intelligent Karaites, and two 
or three other scholars followed his example. Their 
works or materials collected for further study are con¬ 
tained in the Thesaurus of Sacred Oriental Antiquities, 
which consists of works on Hebrew and Jewish subjects, 
brought together by Blasius Ugolinus in thirty-four 
sumptuous folio volumes, but sealed from the sight of all 
who cannot or will not break through the Latin and 
Hebrew swathings that cover those precious remains from 
the hard-wrought servants of the Press in these busy 
times. Since Trigland’s time little has been done to 
bring Karaism to light until very recently. Professor 
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Kosegarten, of the University of Jena, roused the learned 
again to some feeling of interest by his publication of 
portions of the * Book of the Crown of the Law/ by 
Aaron, son of Elijah the Karaite, with translation and 
notes, in the year 1824. But this, too, is a Latin book. 

The precious materials furnished by Ugolinus and 
Kosegarten; contributions of travellers within the last 
half-century; miscellanea collected from other Hebrew 
sources in the course of study; Karaite liturgies; frag¬ 
ments published from the Firkowitsch manuscripts; all 
these being duly acknowledged in the following pages, 
and collated with Biblical and other subsidia of historical 
study, have enabled the author to essay the composition 
of what he may presume to call a History of the Karaite 
Jews. 

Dr. Julius Fiirst completed last year his ^ Geschichte 
des Karaerthums,’ the fruit of much patient labour. It is 
chiefly an account of eminent Karaites, obtained from the 
mass of manuscript literature now referred to, and laid up 
in the libraries of Odessa and St. Petersburg, added to 
the little that had been previously extant in Europe. 
Fiirst’s history is not only valuable on its own account, 
but is an extremely useful aid to study with the ^ An- 
merkungen,’ or passages extracted from the Hebrew 
originals, and most copious references to those originals, 
from first to last. That work is entirely different from 
the present in its arrangement, and if it is ever trans¬ 
lated into English, as it well deserves to be, the object 
pursued and course taken in each of the Histories will 
be found entirely distinct and independent. 

By whomsoever written, the history of the Karaites 
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is comparative. They are a people honourably known by 
faithful maintenance of the principle of submission to 
acknowledged authority, and also by firmness in exer¬ 
cising their own reason in order to ascertain the sufii- 
ciency of that which claims to be authoritative. Nothing 
with them is authoritative which is not Divine—God only 
is to them the fountain of authority. They profess 
willingness to submit to Him, and to submit at any cost. 
This is the normal principle of Karaism. Submission to 
human authority in matters of faith and religious duty, 
unless that authority be manifestly supported by Divine 
Kevelation, they justly consider to be no better than 
blind and servile superstition. 

They pay unbounded reverence to the Written Law ot 
God, contained in the Old Testament. They utterly 
reject what is called the Oral Law, and is now contained 
in the Talmud—at least, so far as it can be made out by 
those who spend their life in learning. 

The Talmud, however, is but the latest edition of the 
Oral Law—^the last collection of traditions and miscella¬ 
neous writings for the illustration or exposition of the tra¬ 
ditional sentences; and we have now to mark the divergence 
of two parties—the faithful followers of God’s Law, and 
the votaries of human tradition. In other words, we have 
to trace the progress of a schism from the beginning; and 
to select at discretion a point from which to commence 
the story anywhere along the widely wandering lines of 
progress would be to lose sight of all that gave its 
peculiar character to the schism itself, from first to last. 
Hence arose a necessity for the first eight chapters of 
this book, from Chapter I., which defines the canon of 
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Inspired Scripture, to Chapter VIII., which briefly cha¬ 
racterises the body of traditions: that is to say, from the 
point where all Israelites were once agreed, onward to 
the opposite brinks of the great gulf of an impassable 
division. 

A deliberate survey of the gradual progress and con¬ 
summation of the Karaite schism obviates the controversy 
that would otherwise arise, and prevents difficulties other¬ 
wise insoluble; whereas, to begin our history with Ahnan, 
for example, and to date the origin of Karaism from the ’ 
year 750, or even at the beginning of the Christian era, ^ 
would be contrary to every known antecedent, would 
shift us on to ground utterly untenable, and would, if j 
that were possible, reduce one of the most important ’ 
divisions recorded in the religious history of the Hebrew ! 
people to the insignificance of an unquiet uprising against | 
ecclesiastical authority. This is what the Rabbanites ' 
might wish to do, but justice and truth forbid us to i 
attempt it. That would now be impossible. 

Neither may we consent to darken history by taking 
up the allegation that the Karaites are descended from 
the Sadducees. A dispassionate survey of the whole 
period from the closing of the Canon of the Old Testa- j 
ment by Simon the Just to the compilation of the 
Mishnah, while it shows what influences operated on 
the Jewish mind, and tended to bring about the decisive 
separation of two great parties, makes it clear as day 
that Sadduceeism and Karaism are just as contrary the 
one to the other as unbelief and faith. On this ground 
the author takes his stand without fear of successful con¬ 
tradiction, and here he differs from Jost and some other 
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historians, and from the Kabbanites both ancient and 
modem. As to the alleged Sadduceeanism of the earlier 
Karaites, which is maintained by some, Fiirst for ex¬ 
ample, who yet acknowledge their historical antiquity, 
the author reiterates an unqualified dissent, and hopes 
that his justification will be found in the history that is 
to follow. 

With regard to the date of Karaism, so far as it may 
be indicated by its name, one or two observations should 
be made in addition to what has been said in the body 
of this book. 

• A sect suddenly sprung up after the nomenclature of 
Judaism was settled, when the extension of any one sect 
over the vast areas of the dispersion became diflScult, if not 
impossible, would have borne a name of reproach, if given 
by their enemies ; while a name of honour, if assumed by 
themselves, would have been disputed; or a descriptive 
designation, if generally allowed, would have borne some 
special mark significant of local origin or of a dogmatic 
or political characteristic. But in the present instance 
there is no such name acknowledged, and even in the 
Babylonian Talmud a man of distinction for wisdom or 
learning is called a Reader (Karaite) 'Kip, or it is said 
that such an one reads (K’p). In the earlier Jerusalem 
Talmud, the expression ^ Go and read ’ is of not unfre¬ 
quent occurrence, both Talmuds agreeing in the same 
style. Bashi is quoted as saying that many eminent 
scholars were solemnly ordained with the title of Master 
of the Reading (xippri A© very ' title borne by 

Karaites. Perhaps on this account it is so often noted 
that Babbi Khaninah readsy although the common form 
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would be that Rabbi such an one says thus and thus.^ 
For some centuries, therefore, the honourable title re¬ 
tained its place, evidently to distinguish him who quotes 
or recites the Law as he reads it, from him who appeals 
to the Tradition. 

As if to countenance the idea that the origin of Ka¬ 
raites may be dated so late as the eighth century, they are 
sometimes called Ahnanites by their antagonists, and 
although they never so call themselves, they so respect 
this man’s memory as not to repudiate his name when it 
is put upon them. Still they only submit in silence, for 
it is not their proper name, and the celebrated Arab 
geographer and historian Ab-ul-Feda expressly marks 
the Ahnanites as entirely distinct from both the Rabba- 
nites and the Karaites. He says that they take their 
name from Ahnan, son of David, chief of the captivity. 
He even marks their doctrine so strongly as to show that 
their teacher was, properly speaking, an innovator among 
them, one of those Palestinian Jews, of whom there is 
mention in our sixth chapter, who were brought under 
strongly Christian influence; that he taught his followers, 
to acknowledge the discourses and parables of Christ as 
true and prophetic; that they honoured the Pentateuch, 
and said all men should be recommended to read it, and 
that Jesus Himself was one of the Prophets of Israel, 
but that they, religiously observed the Law of Moses. 
In common with the Karaites, they said, according to 
Ab-ul-Feda, that Jesus never put Himself forward as a 
messenger of God, or author of a new law that should 
set aside the Law of Moses, but professed Himself to be 

* Frankel, fol. t3'p. Vratislaviae, 1870. 
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no more than one of those holy men who sincerely devote 
themselves to God.^ 

How far the Karaite congregations may sametinies 
have received Christian impressions the reader is invited 
to judge for himself, and future studies may more dis¬ 
tinctly ascertain, but the secondary influences of Karaism 
in relation to Christianity are indubitable. The subject 
of the fourteenth chapter, Karaism in Spain, cannot fail 
to attract attention, especially in relation to the Helvetian 
and Gallic varieties of the Christian Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The author hopes that future research 
may throw some light on the entire question of the influ¬ 
ence of Karaite principles on the Reformation in the 
South of Europe. How far, again, may not the present 
history afford illustration of the spirit of parties in the 
conflict between the claims of Holy Scripture and ecclesi¬ 
astical tradition which is repeated in our own day. The 
pen of Rabbi Aaron, son of Elijah, may now be borrowed 
with advantage, and the author remembers how, thirty 
years ago, he translated into Spanish for the benefit of 
Spain the eloquent portraiture of Jewish traditionism 
from the Hebrew of the ^ Crown of the Law ’ by that 
accomplished Karaite. He has again translated it into 
English for the information of his own countrymen. 

With regard to the execution of this work, he can only 
say that it has cost him much labour, and that, while he 
has done his utmost to avoid mistakes, and trusts that he 
has not been quite unsuccessful in any matter of main 
importance, he will be thankful to any one who can 
assist him in detecting such errors and defects as are 

* Fleischer, Ahvifedm Historia Anteislamica^ p. 161. Lips. 1831. 
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almost inseparable from the reproduction of rare and 
remote intelligence. The book is but small^ but should 
a second edition be called for^ enlightening criticism^ 
whether jfriendly or adverse, on any doubtful questions, 
whether it proceeds from Jew or Christian, shall not be 
overlooked. 

W. H. R. 


Cbotdon : 
April 1870 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CANON OP THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

A Christian student undertakes to investigate the 
history of a portion of the Hebrew people whom their 
brethren usually regard as heretics. He entered on the 
subject with the single desire to ascertain the facts of his¬ 
tory, and with no ulterior object except that of publishing 
a trustworthy account of one of the most interesting, yet 
least known, of religious bodies. He writes under an 
ever-strengthening feeling of respect to his Hebrew 
brethren—a feeling so proper to be entertained, that it 
would be superfluous to make the least profession of it, if 
it were not for the sake of bespeaking the confidence of 
any Jew into whose hands this book may fall. He is not 
writing to make proselytes, much as he wishes that every 
Jew were a Christian; and whatever may have to be said 
will be said freely. It may be understood at once that he 
is no traditionist,—that he shall not attempt to tone down 
any sentiment he entertains, nor to soften away any 
feature of the portraiture he endeavours to delineate. 

B 

s 
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There will be no temptation to such an expedient, because 
there is nothing likely to be said that could possibly offend 
either of the two parties concerned, and he has never had 
a Jewish friend who would wish him to forget that he is a 
Christian. Let this now be said once for-all. 

There can be but one reason for Karaism; namely, 
reverence for the written Law of God—such profound and 
undivided reverence as requires the rejection of what is 
called the Oral Law. The Law of God, as written in the 
Five Books of Moses, and in the other books of Holy 
Scripture onward to the latest of the Prophets, is acknow¬ 
ledged by us all to* be divinely inspired, and of divine 
authority. It is necessary, however, to introduce the sub¬ 
ject to the attention of the reader by a few thoughts on 
our common standard, the Canon of the Old Testament. 
In this sacred volume lies the point at which we converge 
in cordial agreement, and at which the two sections of 
Jewry again diverge—^ the sons of the Scripture ’ and 
^ the masters of tradition.^ 

The Karaites are the sons of the Scripture, or, as they 
prefer to say, ^33? ^ons of the Reading ^ or text of the 
Old Testament. Yet, when we look into the matter 
closely, we detect a considerable difference between the 
Jewish and the Christian view of it; but, to avoid confu¬ 
sion, let us now suppose that we take our stand side by 
side with a devout Israelite, a few years before the de¬ 
struction of the second Temple, and before the books of 
the New Testament w^re any of them known to be 
written. At that, time the Hebrew Scriptures were not 
yet accepted by our spiritual fathers as of equal authority. 
Indeed, such authority was not yet given to them. They 
were not spoken of by the Jews as one homogeneous col¬ 
lection, but as three—the Law^ the ProphetSy and the 
Psalms. So they were called by our Lord. So they 
stand in the Hebrew Bibles. Neither Jew nor Christian 
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could receive any one of the three, nor any part of that 
one without a divine and final authentication. Such an 
authentication had not then been given, but it was given 
gradually, and had to be confirmed. 

Firsty THE Law, or Five Books of Moses.—The in¬ 
spired writer of those books stood before the world in a 
character never before sustained by any man. He was 
commissioned by the Lord Himself to deliver the Israelites 
from Egypt. He executed that commission with every 
mark of authority, to prove that God was with him. He 
received a divine Law for the people whom he led out of 
Egypt. At every step miracle attended him. To him 
and to ^ Jacob,’ whom he led like a fiock, the sea-bed and 
the burning desert were equally made passable. Shelter, 
sustenance, guidance, and victory were afiBltded to a mul¬ 
titude feeble, empty, and without weapons of war, or fore¬ 
sight, or any adequate degree of skill, even in the most 
favourable circumstances. The very course of nature was 
suspended for forty years, and one of the last things which 
Moses did was to write this ^ Law,’ consisting of a marvel¬ 
lous historical preamble setting forth the great events 
which most concerned humanity—the creation of the 
world; the relations that subsisted between God and mau 
for many ages ; the Fall; the expulsion from Paradise ; 
the Deluge; the post-diluvian families of men ; the call of 
Abraham ; the covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
the Egyptian captivity, and the deliverance from Egypt. 
Then came the giving of the Law, with the twofold object 
of separating the chosen people from the heathen, and of 
establishing a form for solemn worship of the one true 
God. A full account of this was necessarily inclusive of 
much continuous history. This history could not be 
doubted. The divine sanctions of the entire system were 
visible and indisputable. The Pentateuch, n*un Idw, was 
irresistibly accepted as divine. It was preserved with 
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most religious care. It, and it only, was laid up in the 
ark by divine command* Its precepts were to be obeyed 
by all. They only who fell away into idolatry cast olF its 
restraint, and when such apostasy became general, the 
nation fell* 

After the Law, the Prophets. 

The former Prophets^ or historical books 

of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings.—These writings 
of men justly reputed to be inspired, and therefore called 
prophets, were accepted as authentic muniments of sacred 
history, written in continuation of the Mosaic history 
itself, and were preserved and cherished with the strongest 
feelings of patriotism and piety* 

The latter Prophets^ D'jnrtK D'K'*33j are Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habbakuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, and 
Malachi. While the books classed together in the pre¬ 
ceding division contain the history of Israel and Judah 
from the decease of Moses down to the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, these * latter Prophets ’ have the authorship of those 
inspired messengers whom the Lord sent to his people 
from the time when the Assyrians began to desolate their 
country and burn their cities, and whom He continued to 
send until Malachi delivered the last prophetic announce¬ 
ment about four centuries before the birth of Christ* 

The Scriptures, or Psalms, as they are also 

called in the New Testament, because the Psalter is the 
first of them, constitute the last division of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. They are the Book of Psalms, written by various 
persons besides David, the Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles. This division is miscellaneous. 
The Psalms, written at various times, are collected into 
one book. Job is a personal narrative, w'hereon the 
sacred writer framed a didactic composition, Ruth is an 
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historical episode. Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes 
are instructive writings from the pen of Solomon, who 
could not fitly be counted with the Prophets. The 
Chronicles were regarded as secondary to the Book of 
Kings. Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah are historical 
writings, relating to events after the captivity, and for 
that reason they were not counted with the latter Pro¬ 
phets, although written before the last of them. The 
Book of Daniel is intensely prophetic, and therefore en¬ 
titled to class with Isaiah and the rest; but, as a cap¬ 
tivity-book, and written by one of whom it was not said 
that the word of the Lord came to him, and who in his life | 
did not bear the prophetic title, although eminently 
worthy of it, as our Lord Himself afterwards signified by 
calling him ^ Daniel the Prophet,’ the book of history and 
visions written by him was placed in this miscellaneous 
collection of sacred writings. It would be untrue, and 
therefore unjust and unhistorical, to accuse the men of the 
Great Synagogue—of whom I shall speak presently—of 
undervaluing Daniel, and placing his writings in an infe¬ 
rior position, because of the clear predictions of the 
Saviour which he records, and the chronological periods 
which, it is alleged, would be disagreeable for them to cal¬ 
culate. All this arrangement was made, and the canon 
closed accordingly, more than three hundred years before 
Christ. The Jews, therefore, who rejected the Saviour 
had nothing to do with the allocation of the Book of 
Daniel in the latest division of the Old Testament, nor is 
there the slightest intimation of blame on this account, 
either against them or their fathers. The inspiration and 
authority of these books was not called in question, but 
the classification itself was distinctly recognised by our 
Lord when He made mention of ^ the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms,’ and the honourable rank of the Hagio- 
grapha was sufficiently maintained when He applied their 
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proper title. Scriptures^ to the whole code of ancient reve¬ 
lation, saying, ^ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they that testify 
of me.’ 

Some further observation on this canon is necessary to 
our present purpose, for the Old Testament was the 
standard of Hebrew faith, and an enlargement of the final 
standard of canonicity attempted soon after its publica¬ 
tion gave rise to the great controversy that will engage 
our attention. 

Down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (b.c. 166 ), 
the Law was read in the Temple on high festivities, and 
in the synagogues every Sabbath-day, for which purpose 
it was divided into fifty-four sections, niwa; and it is said 
that when Antiochus had forbidden the reading of the 
Law, and endeavoured to destroy the Law itself, as well 
as to prevent its observance, the Jews selected an equal 
number of lessons, nnDan> out of the Prophets, to be 
read instead. Whenever the reading of the Prophets 
began, it is certainly mentioned in the New Testament, 
and it is equally certain that the institution of this read¬ 
ing of the Prophets was subsequent to the complete col¬ 
lection of the prophetic Scriptures. The last division of 
the Old Testament was not so used, but it enters largely 
into the Liturgies which began in the times of Ezra and 
his successors.* 

* Rabbi Becbai writes thus concerning the prayer which they call The 
Eighteen Petitiona :—‘ You must know that from the time of Moses, our mas¬ 
ter, until the men of the Great Synagogue, there was not any form of prayer 
in Israel, but each man made a prayer for himself, and prayed alone, ac¬ 
cording to his own knowledge, wisdom, and eloquence, until the men of the 
Great Synagogue came, and composed the {Eighteen), that the 

Israelites might have an equal and common form of prayer. Wherefore 
alsQ they conceived it in the most simple and easy language, that the mind 
and heart might not be distracted about the meaning of words; and that 
all Israelites, learned and wise, unlettered and rude, might use the same 
form.’— Johan. Buxtorfii Patria Sgnagoga Judaica, cap. x. 
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Ezra, Nehemiah, and after them the high priests in 
succession until Simon the Just, were at the head of 
what is called the Great Synagogue. Those two great 
restorers of city and Temple were above all things careful 
to establish the reading and observance of the Law, and 
would also be careful to preserve and promote the read¬ 
ing of the prophetic books, all which they possessed, 
except the Book of Malachi. Their successors collated 
copies of the writings which were to supplement the Law, 
which foretold the fulfilment of its object, and were to be 
the standard of faith and rule of life, until that standard 
should be crowned by the Divine Founder of a more 
perfect Church, whom the Law prefigured and to whom 
the Prophets all bare witness. Doubtless the men of the 
Great Synagogue rejected much that their sacred study 
indisposed them to receive, but they were not inspired; 
they certainly did well, but they could do no more than 
apply such tests as are continually applied by the learned 
and thp wise. Their decision as to what ought to be 
received into the list was not final, and could not be 
authoritative until a superior judge had confirmed their 
judgment. 

Simon the Just closed the collection,^ but he could not 
set to it the seal of unquestionable authentication. He 
could not produce credentials like those of Moses. He 
wrought not any miracle, neither did he utter any pro¬ 
phecy, but he represented the highest order of uninspired 
men, and delivered the collective suflrage of their learn¬ 
ing, sincerity, and piety. He commended these books to 
the acceptance of his nation, and it is to be noted that no 
one after him ever presumed to add another. The Law, 
the Prophets, and the Scriptures were soon translated 
into Greek, and the Law, at least, into Chaldee, before One 
came with power to stamp the canon with final sanction. 

* This is according to the generally received tradition. 
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Greek Jews wrote, and Greeks accepted, certain books 
which are known as apocryphal, but were not acknow¬ 
ledged by the Jews as worthy of reception in the syna¬ 
gogues, nor are they yet regarded as of much value. 
Their historical merits are various, their number un¬ 
certain, and the contents of some erroneous and trifling. 
None of them were acknowledged by our Lord Jesus, 
whereas He and his disciples quoted or referred to all 
the books collected by the predecessors of Simon the 
Just, and included in his list or canon, except two, 
perhaps three of the minor Scriptures in the last division, 
—a very unimportant omission. Our faith in their autho¬ 
rity is thus confirmed, and we can venture to fix on the 
date B.c. 340-320 as a time when there was not yet any 
open divergence from the sole authority of the written 
Law of God in the teaching of the Jewish doctors. We 
consider it indisputable that to the mind of the Hebrew 
nation at that time the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
contained all that could be regarded as of divine autho¬ 
rity—all that the Israelite was bound to obey. If there 
was any lurking notion of an oral law, there was no 
claim put forth on its behalf, no traditionists, no Pharisees. 
On the contrary, the labours of the most exalted and 
venerated men in all the nation swayed such an infiuence 
that if any distinguishing name could be given to the 
people with whom no new sectarianism was as yet es¬ 
tablished, we might call them Scripturists, as indeed 
they were. Reverence of Holy Scripture was coexten¬ 
sive with the profession of earnest piety, apart from all 
varying opinions; the Word of God was exclusive and 
absolute. 

But godliness decayed; men solemnly consecrated to 
the service of the altar gave themselves to inferior 
studies; the ^ Great Synagogue ’ having ceased, the 
Sanhedrim arose, and its chiefs pretended to an oracular 
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wisdom with which they might prosecute an unfinished 
labour of their fathers; unanimity was broken, as we 
shall see presently, and it became necessary that a divine 
authority should interpose on the side of authentic reve¬ 
lation against human traditions, and, by a decisive sen¬ 
tence, obviate all pretext for doubt in fifture as to the 
sufficiency of the writings which mankind at large might 
confidently believe to be of God. 

This is what our Saviour did. He constantly quoted 
the Sacred Books with such expressions of honour and 
submission as to assure both Jews and Gentiles that they 
were written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
that all who would hope to escape condemnation in the 
Day of Judgment must receive them as such. Those 
Scriptures were the only code of revealed truth at the 
first promulgation of Christianity, whose Divine Founder 
and his servants appealed to them for attestation of his 
mission, and for support of their arguments in the defence 
and advancement of his Gospel. On this ancient founda¬ 
tion rested the fabric of Christianity. Without the Law 
and the Prophets the New Testament, as it is, could not 
have been written, nor the way prepared for ^ the Lord.’ 
His way being thus laid open, the marvellous dispensa¬ 
tion of redeeming mercy was established; a new class of 
supernatural evidence was afforded; the fountain of in¬ 
spiration, after being closed for centuries, was opened 
again; the canon of the New Testament in due time 
followed, in addition to that of the Old, and the entire 
Bible was given to the whole world. Moses, the Pro¬ 
phets, the Evangelists, and the Apostles united to deliver 
a mass of independent, yet concurrent evidences of one 
unchanging and imperishable truth, and thus each por¬ 
tion of the incomparable volume sheds light on all the 
rest. By this our faith abides, and it is now needless to 
recount the assaults it has withstood and the conquests it 
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has won. Generations of men pass away in withering 
age. The Word of the Lord flourishes as in an ever- 
freshening youth. 

Such is the result of the authentication of the Old 
Testament by means of the New, and whoever would 
fully apprehend the necessity of such an authentication 
has only to read the history of more than four hundred 
years that elapsed between the last of the Prophets and 
the first of the Evangelists. During that period the 
unreserved confession of the Law of God was well-nigh 
forgotten, and the rudiments of what they call the repe^ 
tition of it, but in reality the subversion^ were fully 
developed, and only required assortment into a system to 
become practically rival and subversive, as they after¬ 
wards proved to be. 



CHAPTER IL 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCHISM. 

A Kabaite, author of the Tract Schism^ which 
was read in manuscript by J. Trigland,* finds the source 
of Rabbanism in facts related by some of the latter 
Prophets. From those trusty witnesses he describes the 
moral state of the Jews between the return from Babylon 
and the date of the Book of Malachi. In copying his 
sentences I shall perhaps fall into his style. 

1. The doctors of the Law were guilty of great negli-- 
gence .—The priests, whose lips should have kept know¬ 
ledge, that the people might seek the law at their mouth, 
themselves wandered out of the way, caused many to 
stumble at the law, and corrupted the covenant of Levi. 
(MaL iL 7,8.) The people fell away after the ill example 
of their teachers, who were guilty of negligence and con¬ 
tempt of God’s service; and while they dwelt in cieled 
houses, left the Lord’s house to lie waste. (Hag. i. 4.) 
Grown insolent at last, their words were stout against 
the Lord. ^It is vain,’ said they, ^to serve God, and 
what profit is it that we have kept his ordinances, and 

* J. Triglandii Diatribe de Secta Karraonmf cap. Tii. Trigland was pro¬ 
fessor of theology in Leyden in the latter part of the serenteenth century. 
His attention had been drawn by a learned friend to the Karaites, whose 
history was then almost unknown. He prosecuted his inquiries with 
great earnestness, depending entirely on the Karaites themselves for in¬ 
formation. I have to acknowledge myself much indebted to his invaluable 
dissertation. 
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have walked mournfully before the Lord of Hosts ? ’ 
They called the proud happy, and insolently murmured 
that even they who provoked God to anger did so with 
impunity. (Mai. iii. 13-15.) 

2. The judges were corrupt —They spake falsehood 
every man to his neighbour; they did not execute the 
judgment of truth and peace in their gates. They ima¬ 
gined evil in their hearts, and loved false oaths. (Zech. 
viii. 16, 17.) They encouraged sorcerers, adulterers, 
peijurers, and those that oppressed the hireling in his 
wages, the widow and the fatherless. They turned aside 
the stranger from his rights having mo fear of God. (Mai. 
iii. 5.) Therefore they were made contemptible and base 
before all the people, because they did not keep God’s 
ways, but were partial in the law. (Mai. ii. 9.) 

3. The solemnities of Divine worship and the sanctities 
of religion were generally set at nought^ as is clearly ap¬ 
parent in the prophetic writings of that period. 

The ^ wise men^ instead of betaking themselves to peni¬ 
tential humiliation and prayer, and earnestly striving to 
arouse both priests and people to amend their lives, faith¬ 
fully teaching them the will of God as made known by 
Himself, so following many bright examples, those self- 
called wise men departed from the Fountain of Truth, 
secretly forsook the one Source of living Power, and set 
about devising new methods of reformation which might 
seem plausible, but were unauthorised and dangerous; 
just like many devices among us Christians in later times, 
wherewith some of us have wickedly attempted to supple¬ 
ment the revealed Word of God, as if—as we profanely 
fancied—the Gospel .were not by itself suiBScient for 
adaptation to the new and shifting exigencies of our own 
day. This was the error of the Jews. 

As this author affirms, the Babbis of a succeeding age 
endeavoured to meet the threefold declension with a 
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threefold remedy; namely, to make many disciples; to 
be slow and considerate in judgment; to make a hedge 
to the Law. Now, these measures might be good if they 
were rightly devised, well understood, and well carried 
into practice; but, as intended and understood by the 
Kabbis, they were at best utterly insufficient. As 
carried into practice, they were as bad as the worst 
enemy of God or man could wish to make them. Men 
were set to establish their own righteousness by the 
mechanism of a new method, and from all that could be 
gathered from these maxims, the Holy Bible might have 
been sealed up at every section, and the gates of Divine 
mercy closed for ever. But these three remedies were 
prescribed, and in plain words the prescription was graven 
at the head of what they call the Oral Law. Every well- 
educated Jew knows what that Law is, and where to set 
his finger on the tradition following:—^ Moses received 
the Law at Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua; Joshua 
to the Elders; the Elders to the Prophets; and the 
Prophets delivered it to the men of the Great Synagogue, 
who spake these words (or commandments), Be ye slow 
in judgment; constitute many disciples ; make a hedge to 
theLaw^^'*^ 

The last of these injunctions is the worst. Not the 
names of men, but ^ the name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, and the righteous who runneth into it is safe.’ But 
those over-busy zealots for the safety of Israel vainly 
thought to throw up a crazy outwork of their own around 
the Tower of Strength—to raise a frail tapia of clay, far 
in advance of the Rock of Ages, that the deserted flocks, 
left without shepherds, might run into that for shelter; 
not foreseeing that, inclosed there, and overtaken by the 
destroyers, they would perish under their ^ hedge of the 


^ 'Pirlcey Ahothy cap. i. 1. 
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Law.’ They wrought folly indeed^ and now the fatal con¬ 
sequence is too notorious. Instead of the fortress of 
eternal truth, those Tanaim —doctors of tradition—did no 
more than prepare for coming generations an ever- 
crumbling heap of their own empty sayings. 

But the catalogue of sins that prevailed, even in the 
lifetime of the Prophets, is not yet exhausted. The 
author of Hilldk proceeds:— 

4. Men gave themselves over again to the study of 
things relating to strange gods^ as is plainly written in the 
Book of Malachi.—This is overlooked when we repeat 
what we have often heard, and too readily believe, that 
the Jews did not relapse into idolatry after the Babylonish 
captivity. The Prophet’s words are these: ‘ Judah hath 
dealt treacherously, and an abomination is committed in 
Israel and in Jerusalem; for Judab hath profaned the 
holiness of the Lord which he loved, and hath married 
the daughter of a strange god.’ (Mai. ii. 11.) This 
language is too plain to be mistaken, and the Karaite is en¬ 
tirely supported by the Septuagint, which thus translates 
the last decisive words :— hrsrriisvaBV els Oeovs aWorpiovSy 
^ he hath studiously gone after strange gods^ It is true 
that they did not again set up idols and construct cham¬ 
bers of imagery in Jerusalem, as in times before that 
captivity; but they continually deserted to paganism, and 
many of them—the Herodians, for example, in the time 
of our Lord’s ministry—lived more like heathens than 
Jews, Judah marrying, so to speak, the daughter of a 
strange god. 

5. They treated their wives cruelly .—^ The Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
against whom thou hast dealt treacherously: yet she is 
thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant.’ (Mai. ii. 
14.) The Karaite understood this literally, and whether 
his interpretation is correct or not, he was too honest to 
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cloke the disgraceful fact under the veil of metaphor. He 
knew that the hearts of the Israelites were not softer in 
the days of Malachi than in those of Moses. How cruelly 
the Jews divorced their wives for no sufficient cause is 
notorious. 

6. They were guilty of Sabbath-breakingy as is evident 
from the full account of their proceedings given by 
Nehemiah (xiii. 15-22), who could not restrain the people 
under his government by persuasion, and had to employ 
force to maintain order in Jerusalem on Sabbath-days. 
They were nothing improved since the time of Isaiah. 

7. They contracted marriages with the heathen^ as we 
learn from the same history (Nehem. xiiL 23-29), and so 
fell into the inevitable snare of idolatry, as we have been 
just now reminded. 

The Karaites do not deny that the wise men endea¬ 
voured to prevent these sins, but complain that they set 
about counteracting them by adding to the Law supple¬ 
mentary injunctions of their own, whereas they ought to 
have enforced the Law as k stood, and should have accom¬ 
panied the administration of healthful discipline with faith¬ 
ful instructions and holy example. For instance, in order 
to enforce the right observance of the Sabbath-day, they 
added sabbath-keepingsy directing that some portion 
of a common day should be added to the Sabbath-day, 
which is actually done by ordaining a three hours’ prepa¬ 
ration. [How far this can fairly be called a Sabbath¬ 
keeping must depend on the manner of observance; but 
the question is for Karaites and Kabbanites to decide be¬ 
tween themselves, although we cannot but observe that 
there is express mention of the preparation in the Gospels 
(Matt, xxvii. 62), without a word of disapproval.] And, 
to prevent the doing of work on that day, they went be¬ 
yond the explicit direction of the Decalogue, for that 
which is prohibited is ordinary businessy and they 
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made it unlawful to awim in water, or to climb a tree. 
Not content with enforcing that prohibition which re¬ 
strains the priest from inanying a heathen woman, they 
made it criminal for him to marry a Hebrew woman that 
had been unfortunately carried captive into a heathen 
country, or otherwise associated, however unwillingly, 
with even heathen women iit her own land. It is noto¬ 
rious that some of their most eminent and holiest ancestors, 
Moses for example, married heathen women without in¬ 
curring censure, but the sages who pretended to supply 
deficiencies in the Law of God endeavoured to enforce 
their own gratuitous commandment, and did great mis¬ 
chief. Hence their offensive conduct towards Hyreanus, 
[Here, again, the Haraite must be watched as well as his 
antagonists, and we must not forget what was indeed the 
law concerning intermarriages with Hebrews and Gen¬ 
tiles.] Full of the fatal notion of supplementing God’s 
law, in order to make it stronger or easier to be conve¬ 
niently administered, they called the devotees of this 
voluntary religion D^T'Dn, KhmidiMi Asidmam^ Mssenes^ 
or ReligiouSy and gave them the very questionable praise 
of being niinn n'mi studious of the inerease of the 

Law^ which some think accounts for the epithet 
haiiim^ which would be understfjod to mean Increasers. 
Hence we say Babbanites not Rabhinists. 

Consequently, while volunteering an excessive study to 
enlarge that exceeding broad commandment which, in 
truth, reaches to every secret thought and intent of the 
heart, they lost the wheat among the chaff, or they mis¬ 
took chaff for wheat. Some, like the Sadducecs, ceased 
to believe the truth itself, their understanding being 
strained and warped by an unhealthy habit of contention. 
In time, people ignorantly retained supplementary sta¬ 
tutes, and overlooked original commandments. Others, 
attaching themselves to the Essenes, who were indeed 
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^ righteous overmuch/ neglected the holy services of the 
Temple^ and gave themselves to a sort of philosophical 
retreat, with meditation,—^spiritual exercises’ is the 
special phrase,—and to the promotion of particular virtues, 
such as charity to the poor,' placing religion in that one 
thing, with emulation of Pythagoras and Plato, rather 
than obedience to Moses. So it was even in the days of 
Jeremiah, who therefore writes: ^ What is the chaff to the 
wheat ? saith the Lord. Is not my word like as a fire ? 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces ? Therefore, behold, I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord, that steal my words every one from his 
neighbour. Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that use their tongues, and say. He saith.’ (Jer. 
xxiii. 28-31). 

So far we follow the strictures in the Karaite tract on 
schism, and now we observe that some of the grossest 
forms of misbelief have been provoked by the refined oflS- 
ciousness which labours to make faith easy by some hasty 
illustration, or novel method. The Sadducean heresy had 
such a beginning. In the first of the ‘ Chapters of the 
Fathers ’ we read that one Antigonus, a man of Socoh, 
(the place mentioned in Joshua xv. 35), a disciple of 
Simon the Just, was used to say to his disciples, ^ Be not 
like servants who serve their master well in hope of re¬ 
ceiving tna (fl or present); but be like servants who 
serve their masters with the understanding that they will 
not receive any gift, and let the fear of Heaven be upon 
you. The saying was, no doubt, characteristic of the 
speaker, for as such it is preserved in the Mishnah, and is 

* Dwelling, perhaps, on the literal noieaning of a word, as np*7V, in a 
few places in the Old Testament (8t#ceuo(r^nj in Matt. vi. 1), for bene¬ 
volence or alms-giving. 

* This word is quite different from wages. 
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perfectly clear and unobjectionable, but it may haYe been 
so repeated, enforced, and enlarged upon, as to convey a 
very false impression. Not presents^ to quicken the dili¬ 
gence of a mercenary hireling, but wages promised to a 
faithfiil servant and bestowed of grace, not debt, are to be 
expected at the Last Day. Some of the hearers of Anti- 
gonus, whether by his fault or their own, did not perceive 
the difference. As two of them, Sadok and Baithos, left 
his presence, they fell into conversation on this favourite 
maxim of his. ^ Our master,’ said Sadok, ^ evidently be¬ 
lieves that however well a man may do, he must not 
expect any reward at all, and that if he does badly, he 
needs not be afraid of punishment.’ To this conclusion 
Baithos assented. Fortifying each other in unbelief, they 
both withdrew from his instructions, and began to propa¬ 
gate their heresy. 

The Jews tell us that Sadok did not believe in angel 
or spirit, nor in the resurrection at the Last Day. His 
name passed on to his disciples the Sadokimy or Sad- 
ducees. The Rabbis are wont to associate the two 
names, and call such infidels Sadduceans and Baithosians, 
so keeping the Mishnaic legend in remembrance. Mai- 
monides says that the opinions of the two heretics differed 
widely, and that each became head of a separate sect. 
He adds—but that is mere invention—that although the 
Sadducees were all agreed in denying the resurrection of 
the dead, they eventually agreed again to renounce that 
article of disbelief, and adopt the current faith in order 
to avoid the scandal of infidelity. Still, according to the 
same fable, they persisted in denying the Oral Law, and 
in casting off its constitutions and observances. ‘ From 
these,’ says the son of Mairaon, ^came those accursed 
heretics, the Karaites, but our wise men call them Sa- 
dokites and Baithosites.’ These are they who declaim 
against tradition, and expound Holy Scripture after their 
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own mind, having rejected the decisions of the wise, con¬ 
trary to what is written, ^Thou shalt come unto the 
priests, the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in 
those days, and enquire; and they shall shew thee the 
sentence of judgment: And thou shalt do according to the 
sentence, which they of that place which the Lord shall 
choose shall shew thee; and thou shalt observe to do 
according to all that they inform thee: According to the 
sentence of the law which they shall teach thee, and 
according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, 
thou shalt do: Thou shalt not decline from the sentence 
which they shall shew thee, to the right hand, nor to the 
left.^ (Deut. xviL 9-11.) 

To this the heretics retorted, not without reason, that 
the traditions the Rabbis endeavoured to enforce were 
perversions of the Law which they were appointed to 
explain, as judges that should sit in Moses’ seat. 

On this narrative of the rise of the Sadducean sect, I 
have only to note that it is only introduced here for the 
sake of saying that the alleged identity of Sadducees and 
Karaites is fabulous. The disciples of Sadok followed 
their master in dogged unbelief, but the Karaites, who 
followed no man, had no master from whom they could 
receive a name. The Sadducees left the orthodox teachers 
of the synagogue on the question of eternal reward ^d 
punishment after the resurrection of the dead. IThe 
Karaites gradually severed themselves from communion 
with their brethren on the single question of traditioi^ 
There is no coincidence of time, place, or doctrine to 
Justify a confusion of the two. The Karaites are of all 
the Jews most loyal to Moses’ Law, whereas the Sad¬ 
ducees were among the least faithful to it. 

The heresy of Sadok, however, called forth an emphatic 
profession of the truth which he denied, for then it was 
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that instead of the single word thWy from everlasting^ 
repeated at the close of prayers in the Temple and 
synagogue services, there was introduced a fuller form 
(obiyn ‘ly from everlasting to everlasting. This 

was to signify that there are two worlds, or ages, the 
past and the fiiture, and to enable the whole congrega¬ 
tion to proclaim with one voice that as there was an 
eternity past, so after the resurrection there will come a 
second and eternal state of being. The echo pf this 
grand sufirage is daily heard in our own Christian assem¬ 
blies when they respond, ^ As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.’ 

rTf the Karaite question had been treated as fairly as 
the Sadducean, and the alternative of abiding either by 
the Law of God or the traditions of men had been con¬ 
sidered honestly as a purely religious question, the de¬ 
cision might have tended to the universal acknowledg¬ 
ment of a cardinal truth, diverting the entire course of 
Jewish history into a different channel^ But it was not 
so. Controversy on a religious question was the hypo¬ 
critical pretext, at the period which we now approach, 
for a conflict between bigot and infidel where the real 
motives were personal hatred and party antagonism. 

There was an interval of nearly two centuries between 
the secession of Sadok from the school of Antigonus 
and the outburst of revolt against the government of 
Hyrcanus which led to the eventual establishment of 
Karaism, for which no date can possibly be assigned, 
inasmuch as there is no account of any critical conjunc¬ 
ture—no moment of transition. We shall however see 
that learned men whose only sources of information were 
the writings of Ke^bbanites were utterly misled when they 
described the Karaites as reformed Sadduceps, and that 
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the modem writers who represent Ahnan as founder of a 
Karaite sect are equally mistaken.^ 

* The Karaites, like other persons who degenerate into partisans even 
while their canse is good, have sometimes called themselvea righteous. It is 
said that once, having built a new synagogue in Constantinople, they wrote 
over the entrance: 

nt 

This gate is of the Lord^ into which the righteous shaU enter. But the night 
before the synagogue was to be used for worship, while the parties con¬ 
cerned were asleep, some wicked Eabbanite, clever at stone-work, managed 
to lengthen a stroke, and before day dawned upon those that should enter the 
gate, there was displayed on it another word in full—— Sadducbbs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HYRCANUS, JANNAI, AND BEN SHETAKH. 

After the victories of the Maccabees over their Syro- 
Grecian tyrants, Judea rose again into the condition of a 
kingdom—feeble indeed, yet a kingdom. The newly 
created royalty was in a dependence on Rome very like 
vassalage. Simon was the first who bore the name of 
king in this humiliating relation. John Hyrcanus, son 
of Simon, succeeded to his father, and in time attained to 
the twofold dignity of high priest and king, for the 
priests and elders had been pleased to decide that the 
crown and mitre should be worn by the same person, 
and that this royal pontificate should be hereditary. So 
they created for themselves a mock theocracy. Under 
the sublime theocracy of Moses and of David, God was 
King indeed^ He elected men to serve Him as kings 
choose their ministers. He gave the laws for civil go¬ 
vernment, and appointed one of his own servants to be 
king and captain of the people. His voice gave command 
for the army to march; his sword transfixed Israel’s 
enemies. He held his court at the Sanctuary in Jeru¬ 
salem, amidst august solemnities, such as no earthly 
sovereign ever had around him, nor ever could have. 
That King was holy, omnipotent, eternal. Heaven and 
earth were filled with the majesty of his glory. There, 
in the same Jerusalem, after the glory had departed, 
when the visible splendour was extinguished, and the 
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moral grandeur lost, John Hyrcanus became the mimic 
theocrat. Moses, when marching in a path made by the 
advancing pillar of glory, was far less in his own eyes 
than John Hyrcanus, the Jewish tributary to pagan 
Home. 

He was in the twenty-eighth year of his kingship, and 
fortieth of his high-priesthood. Under the tutelage of 
the Roman Senate, and after a succession of victories, it 
pleased him to make a splendid banquet for the enter¬ 
tainment of his princes and ministers, with the officers of 
the little army of Judah and Benjamin, and a numerous 
assemblage of Wise Men. These were the governors of 
his earthly kingdom, the captains of the army of which 
he was general, and the hierarchy over whom he ruled as 
pontiff. 

When^fe had well drunk, and his heart was merry 
with wine, the festive company seemed to him as grand 
as the multitude of princes and lords who feasted around 
Belshazzar in the palace of Babylon; so he felt able to 
give free vent to the conceit which had grown strong 
within him, and began to recount the multitude of good 
and honourable works that he had done. He took praise 
to himself for uprightness, justice, and benefic^ce. None 
presumed to contradict him, but the cold smile§ of some, 
and the servile applause of others, persuaded him that he 
had the cordial consent of all. After this oration a few 
more wine-draughts sank him into a mood of sweet 
humility, and in this happy state he appealed to all the 
reverend sages there present, to say whether he had not 
always willingly received their correction and reproof for 
any bad or wicked action he had happened to commit. 
Then the Wise Men gave the response expected, praising 
him aloud. Their spokesman rose during the acclama¬ 
tion, and, as it subsided, began his due address. ^ Thou 
hast told the truth, O king I For indeed thou art just. 
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and upright, and faithful. Thou art a servant of God, 
and his high priest, therefore praise and dominion become 
thee well.’ The king received the incense with com¬ 
placent thoughtfulness, while the company waited his 
reply, and there being no second voice to interrupt the 
pause, he answered most graciously to this effect: ^ I will 
always listen to your words. I will welcome your reproof 
whenever I have done anything beyond the bound that 
limits what a righteous judge should do.’ 

Either emboldened by the royal declaration of sub¬ 
mission, even humble submission to reproof, or moved by 
a sense of his master’s hypocrisy, a Wise Man named 
Eliezer boldly rose, and gave utterance to thoughts long 
pent up within his bosom. 

^ O King Hyrcanus, live for ever I If thou art so 
wishful to be just,—if indeed thou art so fond of honest 
correction,—come down, come down from the sacred 
throne of the priesthood, and content thyself with the 
crown of the kingdom.’ 

^ Then tell me why,’ said Hyrcanus, suddenly inter¬ 
rupting him ; ^ then tell me why.’ 

^ I will tell thee,’ answered Eliezer. ‘ When thy 
mother was carried captive to the city of Medith, in 
the days of Antiochus, King of the Greeks,—when the 
heathens pressed hard on thy father Simon, whom they 
besieged in the mountain where his wives were captive, 
he betook himself to flight, and left them there. It is 
true that he got back again after he had rallied his forces 
and beaten the enemy, but that notwithstanding, there 
has always been a whisper that King Hyrcanus is profane. 
It is therefore not fit that thou shouldest go into the 
Holy of Holies.’ 

Now these were hard words to say to an old man who 
had been high priest forty years. He had not bidden 
for such cutting faithfulness as this, which was all the 
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more cruel as the statement was unanswerably true. Mad 
with rage^ Hyreanus rushed from his seat. The banquet 
broke up—all was confusion. From that hour there was 
nothing in Jerusalem but enmity and strife. 

The king tried to quiet men’s murmurs by a stroke of 
power—last resource of despots who feel themselves 
falling. He at once declared the Rabbis guilty of con¬ 
spiracy, and charged Eliezer with being chief of the 
conspirators. The charge was not without some shade 
of reason; for, notwithstanding all their flatteries during 
the entertainment, that one sentence of truth had reduced 
the whole of them to silence, and instead of dragging the 
insolent disturber out of the royal presence, they had let 
him say what he would, and with tacit unanimity gave 
consent to every word. Those Rabbis were therefore 
greatly to blame: after keeping politic silence all their 
life, and on that very occasion volunteering fulsome 
flattery, their flattery was as contemptible as their 
brother’s faithfulness was tardy. The aged king, in 
uncontrollable vengeance, had them all made prisoners at 
once, and then kiUed with the sword. Eliezer, their 
leader as he thought, he caused to be burnt alive. 

From that time forward there was bitter hatred between 
the Asmonean king-priests and the whole body of the 
clergy. As for Hyreanus, he died soon afterwards ; and 
when one of his sons, though not the rightful heir, had 
reigned about twelve months, his eldest son, Alexander 
Jannai, took the crown. But Alexander had a troublous 
reign, and in that reign came the first event that we can 
mark as decisive in relation to our present history. 

Jannai began prosperously. He was victorious in war, 
and the affairs of his priesthood went on smoothly enough; 
but mischief was brooding in secret. One year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, as he oflSciated at the altar, one of 
the disaffected Rabbis approached him rudely, crying as 
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he came, ^ Woe to thee, thou son of a profane woman I 
What art thou doing ? How canst thou dare to meddle 
with the priesthood ? Thy mother^ was a profane woman, 
and thou art not fit to be high priest,’ So saying, the 
man flung a citron, which struck him violently in the face. 
Startled and alari^ed at the assault, and perhaps ex¬ 
pecting to be attacked murderously by those around, he 
shouted,^ ^ The sword I the sword upon the Wise Men 1 ’ 
The soldiers rushed into the midst ef the Temple, and the 
blood of six thousand victims flooded the sacred courts. 

Not content with this horrible satisfaction, Alexander 
Januai, High Priest of the Jews, declared himself a 
Sadducee, and now the faith of the State was to be 
changed. Jeroboam was the first who made the Is¬ 
raelites to be idolaters; Alexander Jannai, successor of 
the noble Maccabees, descendant of a race of martyrs, is 
the first who invited them to become open infidels, by 
proclaiming that there is neither angel nor spirit, nor final 
judgment, nor any resurrection from the dead. As for 
traditions, he would abolish them ; but although the chief 
teachers of tradition have been slaughtered, and war is 
waged against their successors in the little kingdom of 
Judea, the Oral Law will be honoured all the more for 
the sufferings of its advocates, and the now persecuted 
sect of Pharisees will flourish more proudly than ever. ^ 
But a schism never to be healed is at its height. 

Rabbi Caleb* relates that Alexander Jannai proceeded 
to greater lengths than Hyrcanus, and put to death no 
fewer than three thousand persons, in addition to the six 
thousand that were slaughtered in the Temple. Hatred 
raged hotter and hotter between him and the Wise Men, 


* Mother meaning his grandmother, mother of Hjrcanus. 

* D'tsan hv mn mn- 

* Trigland quotes from a MS. of this Rabbi, with title of nnDfi(D 
The Ten Sentences, 
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until he had killed them nearly all. Only about eight 
hundred evaded his fury for a little, lying in concealment 
at Bathshemesh. To that place he pursued them, took 
the city, carried them prisoners to Jerusalem, and there 
hung them. So vast an execution filled the population of 
Judea with dismay, and awakened profoundest grief, and 
an unconquerable sympathy. People gave their terrible 
king the nickname of Alexander the Piercer, ^ piercing 
with the piercings of a sword,’ (Prov, xii, 18 ,) Despe¬ 
rately abandoning himself to the tempest of revenge, he 
went beyond all bounds. Only one Rabbi escaped, and 
that was his wife’s brother, Simon ben Shetakh, whom 
the queen saved by contriving his flight into Egypt, 
After he had been some time in Alexandria, and there 
was not known to be a living Rabbi left in the land, the 
queen his sister succeeded in getting permission for him 
to return, with a promise that his life should be spared. 
He did return, and after his return made great boast of 
the Oral Law, often repeating the words of the Psalmist, 
* It is time for thee, O Lord, to work : for they have made 
void thy law,’ (Ps, cxix, 126 ,) For hatred of the 
royal Sadducee, he was ten times more a Pharisee than 
ever. 

Meanwhile Alexander began to quail under the con¬ 
sciousness that all men hated him. He was tormented 
with the dread of some sudden retribution from his ene¬ 
mies, and writhed under the pangs of a guilty conscience, 
Simon ben Shetakh, on the ether hand, grew very famous, 
and went to greater lengths in exalting his own dignity 
than any Rabbi before him had ever dared to go. Fearing 
no contradiction, he taught such things as the Rabbis 
whom Hyrcanus and Alexander massacred might have 
confessed faintly, but never ventured to teach. He de¬ 
clared his determination to restore the Law of Moses 
according to the sense in which, he said, the Fathers had 


I 
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received it. He it was, if this lyltness is correct, who 
first deluded men with the fable that the traditional super” 
Btitions were received originally from the lips of Moses on 
Mount Sinai^ and perpetuated by a succession of teachers. 
It was then, Kabbi Caleb says, that the Jews were di¬ 
vided into two sects, called Rabbanites and KaradteSp 
There is every reason to doubt the introduction of the 
latter name at that time, but there can be no doubt that 
the Jews of Palestine were then divided into two parties, 
very nearly corresponding with Kabbanite and Karaite. 

Rabbi Caleb thinks that il" the Wise Men themselves, 
whom the kings massacred, had been alive, they would have 
refused to suffer the heavy impositions of Ben Shetakh. 
That is very likely; hut a Chief Rabbi who could deal 
gently with opponents, and bear with contradiction, was 
not the man wanted for the desperate service of contend¬ 
ing single-handed with such a despot as Alexander. They 
say that, under his fostering influence, the order of Wise 
Men revived, and took the name of Phariseesy or separated 
persons'—a title at such a time far more significant of a 
political schism than of separation from sinners or retire¬ 
ment from the world; a title which represented, if this 
account be true, a revolt of the ecclesiastics from the 
tyranny of kings, at least of kings like the two whose 
memory is infamous, and who hated the whole community 
of the Jewish clergy. 

Ben Shetakh, however, was a man of strong religious 
feeling, as well as impetuous temper. When in Alex¬ 
andria, he fiercely opposed all who rejected the Oral Law, 
and, after his recall to Jerusalem, maintained the same un¬ 
compromising hostility to what his own sect regarded as 
innovation, although in reality they were themselves the 
innovators. Later still, when his colleague Rabbi Judah 
ben Tabbai differed from him on this crucial question of 
tradition, he altered not, but persisted in his opinions. 
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He was a high-minded ecclesiastic, sensitive withal, 
thought it no sin to refuse forgiveness to an adversary, and 
was ever on the alert to magnify his office. One anecdote 
remains to illustrate his character, and to show that he 
had given his royal brother-in-law great offence before the 
ffight to Alexandria. As the story goes, one of the king’s 
servants had committed a murder, and then absconded. 
The king, as master of the fugitive, was summoned to 
answer for his servant, and, as master, did honour to the 
Law by coming. As king, he remembered his dignity, and 
sat down in court, Ben Shetakh being judge. ^ Stand 
up. King Jannai 1 ’ shouted this haughty judge, ^ stand up 
upon thy feet, while they bear witness concerning thee. 
For thou dost not stand before us, but before Him who 
spake, and the world was; and remember how it is written. 
The two men who have the dispute shall both stand 
up.” ’ The king, being so challenged, stood up in honour 
of the high Presence to which the surly judge appealed, 
but silently ruminated on a rude illustration of the case 
which Ben Shetakh proceeded to employ, telling his 
Majesty that ^ if an ox kills a man, the owner of the ox 
must answer for it,’ and that he, on the same principle, 
must answer for his servant, both parties being reduced 
to the same level in presence of the judge who spake to 
him,—the king being as the owner of the ox. Here, cer¬ 
tainly, was a Kabbanite enlargement of the Law I 

I am not uninfluenced by the reluctance of many his¬ 
torians to allow so great antiquity to the Karaites as 
nearly a century before Christ, nor can I be ignorant of 
the utter ignorance of chronology prevalent among Jewish 
writers of even high repute. R. Judah the Levite, 
author of the Book of Cozri, in the sentence next pre¬ 
ceding the one I am about to quote, writes that ‘ Jesus 
the Nazarene was a disciple of Joshua ben Perakhya.’ 
That was impossible. But this palpable mistake, whether 
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wilful or accidental, is not enough to reflect any doubt 
on the clear statement that ^in the days of Judah ben 
Tabbai and Simon ben Shetakh began the sect of Karaism^ 
nVT n^^nnn^ on account of something that happened 
between the Wise Men and King Jannai,’ &c. The affair 
of Sadok and Baithos, and rise of the sect of Sadducees, 
is related in the same chapter; but with regard to the 
Karaites, who here make their earliest appearance in the 
Book of Cozri, R. Judah is careful to observe that while 
the Sadducees, or Sadokites, are heretics against whom he 
prays, ‘the Karaites are scrupulously exact, and show 
themselves very wise in the first principles of conduct 
throughout life.’^ To set aside so explicit a testimony 
from such a witness as this, in deference to an adverse 
tradition, unsupported by any sufficient reason, would be 
to throw away wilfully a link in the continuity of this 
historical sketch which connects Karaism with the narra¬ 
tives of the four Evangelists, and establishes the fact of 
their existence in principle, if not in name, eight hundred 
and fifty years earlier than many persons are willing to 
allow. 


* Sepher Cozri, pars iii. cap. 66. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOUSES OP HILLEL AND SHAMMAI. 

^ Hillel and Shammai ’ are as closely associated in 
Jewish history as the mythological names of Castor and 
Pollux. They were, like Ben Shetakh and Ben Tabbai, 
president and vice-president of the Sanhedrim, the presi¬ 
dents being zealous supporters of the so-called Oral Law, 
and their colleagues not so much opponents in form, as 
independent men who would accept a tradition if it was 
fairly to be reconpiled with the sense and spirit of the 
Law of Moses and the teaching of the Prophets. Hence 
they were not regarded as antagonists, although they 
generally disagreed, and sometimes their disciples carried 
the controversy from words to blows. 

Hillel the Babylonian, being descended on his father’s 
side from the tribe of Benjamin, and on his mother’s from 
the tribe of Judah, represented in his own person the 
major part of the Hebrew population of Judea. When. 
forty years of age, he came over to Jerusalem (b.c. 72 ), 
and applied himself closely to the study of the Law, 
enlarged and darkened as it already was by the excessive 
diligence of masters of tradition. In the eightieth year 
of his age, and about the hundredth before the destruction 
of the second Temple, after enthusiastic devotion to study 
and administration, he was elected president of that high 
court, not yet deprived of its judicial authority, even in 
cases of life and death. Notwithstanding his royal 
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descent, he was a very poor man when he came from 
Babylonia, sharing with his fellows in the privations of 
captivity, but rich in a humble and contented spirit. 
Although not previously of the student-class—a Disciple 
of the Wise—he had learned enough to thirst for more 
knowledge, and his proficiency soon brought him into 
notice. Attired in the garb of a labouring man (for he 
earned his livelihood by daily labour), he neither wasted 
time nor lavished words, but revolving the subjects of 
study in his busy mind, acquired justness of sentiment, a 
clear judgment, and a refinement of language that at¬ 
tracted the lovers of wisdom, and drew forth the applause 
of those whose praise was better that gold.* He became a 
member of the Sanhedrim, and had risen above poverty, 
when Shemaiah and Abtalion, president and vice-president 
of the Sanhedrim, perished in the slaughter by Herod of 
all the members of that great assembly, except himself 
and Shammai. While the Sanhedrim was extinct, and 
there was no court nor council to receive appeals on any 
doubtful matter, there arose a practical difficulty for 
which no decision was on record. The Passover fell on 
the Sabbath. The observances of the festival and of the 
Sabbath were incongruous, and therefore one must give 
way to the other ; but which ? There were three brothers 
in Jerusalem, ^ sons of Bethira,’ reputed to excel all 
others in extent of knowledge, to whom recourse was 
Visually had for guidance where some authoritative de¬ 
cision was needed, and an assembly of citizens besought 
them to determine what should be done, but the brothers 
could not agree. Impatient to know how the Holy City 
should be spared from confusion on the nearly-approaching 
day, the inquirers turned to Hillel, who instantly settled 

> There are some amusing tales intended to illustrate his patience and 
ingenuity when out of work; but they are doubtful, and, even if true, are 
trifling. 
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the hard question by pronouncing that the Sabbath must 
give way to the Passover, for so, he said, he had received 
from his departed masters, the presidents Shemaiah and 
Abtalion. The opportune decision was most welcome. 
It was delivered, too, on the strength of tradition. To 
have treasured in memory and heart the oral decisions of 
wise men of departed generations was deemed equivalent 
with possessing wisdom and authority also, originally 
derived from the mountain where Moses was face to face 
with God. The Passover was kept joyfully. All eyes 
were turned to the venerable Babylonian, and as soon 
as the vacated seats of the Great Council could be sup¬ 
plied, Hillel was created president in the year 32 b,c. 
Like another Moses, he entered on and completed a third 
period of forty years of life, and at the advanced age of six 
score, departed full of honour in the year 8 of our era. 
With his colleague, he presided over the schools of Jeru¬ 
salem with unexampled success. Their scholars were 
numbered by thousands, and many of them rose to an 
eminence that is to this day related with pride in the 
Hebrew colleges. To Hillel, a prince among traditionists, 
is attributed the merit of first reducing tradition to a 
science. His classification of the Mishnah into six orders 
prepared the basis on which his successors laboured with 
a zeal that may engage admiration, and with a result that 
compels both admiration and regret. 

Shammai, his colleague, maintained a position of nearly 
equal eminence. His biography is not so splendid, but 
he exerted a counteractive influence which tended to 
save the Hebrew nation from sacrificing, in an excess of 
man-worship, some distinctive characteristics which the 
Christian world should be thankful to acknowledge on 
their behalf. In the above sketch of Hillel we follow 
familiar guides, but in describing Shammai I thankfully 
take information from a Karaite who perpetuates a trag- 
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ment of history which the Kabbanite majority would 
rather leave to be forgotten in silence, 

R, Moses Beshitziwas an enterprising Karaite Jew who 
mt out in the strength of early manhood on a pilgrimage 
in countries where his brethren of the Seading were 
reputed to be scattered* In that labour he seems to have 
prematurely exhausted his energieSj and having written a 
book under the title of ^ Staff of God,*' ended his life* 
The Karaites, he assures us, unanimously rely upon R- 
Shamraai, and are supported by him and by his ^ house of 
judgment/ accepting from him both instruction in the 
Lawj and an example to be followed. R. Shammai re¬ 
ceived instruction from R, Shemaiab, as did Shemaiah 
from R. Judah ben Tabbai, the dissentient colleague of 
Ben Shetakh, in whose time Israel was divided into two 
great factions. The line of succession was no doubt 
interrupted during the intervals that followed when 
Pompey conquered Palestine and broke up the Sanhedrims 
and again when Herod, as we have noted, put its members 
nearly all to death, and for some years (probably five) 
prevented its reassemblage ; but, allowing for these inter¬ 
vals of suspension, the statement of Eeshitzi, and others 
who have written on the subject, is perfectly intelligible. 
The Habbanitcs, he says, derive their doctrine from Hillel, 
and his house of judgment, Hillel from Abtalion, and 
Abtalion from Ben Shetakh, whom he also describes as a 
man who always took his own way, and both studied and 
taught independently of his brethren* ^ He made a 
divorce, and separated from the rule of the Wise Men of 
Israel, acting on his own pleasure, leaning to his own 
understanding ; and, out of his own heart, presuming to 
affirm Thus saith the Lord God,” when the Lord had not 
spoken.’ This account of the origin of the exaggerated 

» The title is Q’nW iltSD i H is quoted freely hj Trigland in the 
ue^enth ebapter of hia inTaluable 
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form of traditionlsm adopted by the Rabbanites, but not 
yet shaped into a system, and appearing only the charac¬ 
teristic of a school, is to my own mind more satisfactory 
than any of the speculations which are thrown into the 
way, and obstruct the path of history. Even Ben Shetakh 
would not have been so enthusiastic and extreme a tradi- 
tionist if it had not been for horror in the recollection of 
the fatal banquet of Hyrcanus, and the execrable mas¬ 
sacres of Jannai, and a profoundly human sympathy with 
myriads of Jews persecuted to death or driven to apostasy 
from the first principle of truth by a savage relative of his 
own. Jerome^ reports that the two schools of the Houses 
of Shammai and Hillel were regarded with little favour 
by the Jews in general, who called the former ^ Scatterer,’ 
and the latter ^ Profane,’ because they deteriorated and 
corrupted the Law with their inventions. It is also said 
that Shammai was leader of the scribes, and Hillel of the 
Pharisees, which is very like the truth. On account of a 
fatal confiict between the two houses, which took place on 
the ninth of Adar, that day was afterwards kept as a fast 
in memory of the slain. After a struggle of three years 
for ascendancy, they were persuaded to a reconciliation, 
but not, as the tale goes, by a voice from heaven, pronounc¬ 
ing the words onoix Both these 

and these speak the words of the Living GodJ^ Whoever 
framed the absurd sentence, it passed for law, and their 
contradictory sayings are perpetuated in the Talmud to 
this day. Their words are just what St Paul says his 
were not, yea and nay ; unlike what the Lord said those 
of his servants ought to be; their yea, yea, or their nay, 
nay; never contradicting one another. 

The first step towards the entire separation of the two 

' Hieron. Comment, in Esaiam, yiii. 114. 

* The authority for this statement is in JBartolocii Biblioth. Mag. JRab- 
binnicut s, v. 
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^ houses ’ or schools of interpretation of the Law, and the 
conversion of each school into a sect—unless, indeed, the 
better of the two be exempted from that ignominious dis¬ 
tinction : the first step, I say, towards the great schism 
was irrevocably taken by thos^ who proposed what the 
Talmudists afterwards made a standing rule—that ‘ if the 
House of Hillel takes one side^ and the House of Shammai 
takes the other^ the decision is according to the House of 
Hillel.^ On this canon of interpretation by majority of 
votes the Karaites very reasonably observe that as the 
House of Hillel is now the more numerous of the two, the 
decision in most places is merely that of a majority. They 
complain that as the House of Hillel derives its strength 
from number, and the House of Shammai from skill, the 
wisdom as well as the justice of the decision must be 
always questionable, except in those very few places 
where it happens that the majority of Jewish residents is 
Karaite. This takes place, as they plead, in open con¬ 
tempt of the sentence of Solomon. of glorious memory, 
that ^ better is a poor and wise child than an old and 
foolish king.’ (Eccles. iv. 13.) They might also say, 
what doubtless both parties must perceive, that the deci¬ 
sions arrived at by skill, not those voted by majorities, 
will stand the test of common sense when reconsidered, 
and that the decisions of the skilful, being placed on 
record, and proved sound in the experience of the few, 
will be accepted in future times, provided only that the 
skilful have based their reasonings on a sure foundation. 
In that case ^ the testimony of the Lord standeth sure.’ 

The Karaites further say that the foreclosing of judg¬ 
ment in obedience to the vote of a multitude that does 
not reflect, much less judges, must be in most cases 
extremely inconvenient. On marriage questions, for 
example, whereon the two houses utterly differ in many 
cases. ^ The House of Shammai says that a man shall 
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not put away his wife unless he find some uncleanness in 
her, as it is written in Deut. xxiv. 1. But the House of 
Hillel says, Even if she bums his dinner, or if she finds 
no favour in his eyes.” R. Akiba says, If another is more 
beautiful than she, as it is written in the same place, ^ If 
she finds no favour in his eyes.’ ” ’ ^ Here let us not fail to 
mark this one instance out of many where our Lord con¬ 
demned the Pharisees precisely on the ground since taken 
by the Karaites. E. Eliyahu, in his book ‘ Ad^reth,’ caUs 
attention to this point of agreement between his brethren 
and the House of Shammai. 

Eleven or twelve years before the decease of Hillel, 
Jesus of Nazareth was bom. The aged saint who took 
the infant Saviour in his arms was, as we believe, the eon 
of Hillel,^ the father being then about a hundred and 
eight years old, and his son perhaps eighty-seven, if, as 
the Jews appear to say, he was the first-bora after HiUel’s 
early marriage. Twelve years later than the presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple Hillel died, Simeon succeeded him as 
prince of the Sanhedrim, and Jesus went into the Temple, 
on occasion of his first appearance at a feast in Jerusalem, 
sat with the doctors in the house of debate and 

joined in their discussion, both hearing and asking them 
questions. If nothing that day prevented, R. Simeon 
himself lectured as usual, just as Shemaiah lectured when 
Hillel went to hear him before daybreak on a winter’s 
morning, and Jesus sat listening at the feet of Simeon. 

* Mishnah^ Ordo Mulierum. De Divortiis, cap. ix. 9. 

* Athanasius and Epiphanius are quoted for confirmation of this relation¬ 
ship, but on reference I find their testimony is adverse rather than con¬ 
firmatory. Hillel’s father was a man of the tribe of Benjamin, and his 
mother of the tribe of Judah, whereas the priests were of the tribe of Levi. 
Now, both those Fathers happen to call Simeon priest^ or priest cmd old 
man, whereas he was not a priest, neither does St. Luke say that he was. 
But, as Greeks, the two Fathers writ© loosely, and St. Luke is the one 
sufficient witness. 
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Having heard, he also asked questions. Gamaliel, son and 
successor of Simeon, would scarcely be absent, and so the 
future master of Saul of Tarsus and his future Lord were 
side by side. The wisdom of Jesus was not lost on either. 
Doubtless He appealed to God’s Law, whatever was the 
subject of that morning’s lecture, whatever doubt or 
contradiction moved the questioners; and they were all 
astonished at his understanding and answers. No doubt 
there was a special reason for his going thither, and when 
his mother and Joseph remonstrated with ^ the child ’ for 
quitting their company without making known the reason 
of his absence, ^ He said unto them. How is it that ye 
sought me ? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?’ (Luke ii. 29.) Now may we not reverently 
surmise that that business could scarcely have been any¬ 
thing less than to give a word in season to the men who 
ruled the public mind of Jewry at such a juncture in the 
history of the nation as never was before, nor has been 
since ? 

In that very year, whether before or after the Passover 
I do not pause to investigate, Hillel departed this life, 
leaving behind him the first ordered sketch of the system 
of traditions that grew into such a formidable bulk, and 
assumed so hurtful a character. Just Ihen the sceptre de¬ 
parted from Judah on the banishment of the last king, 
Archelaus, and Judah was reduced to a Roman province. 
Just then the sectarian schisms grew more bitter than 
ever, and still the sects were all political. No longer held 
in check by the personal unity and united influence of 
their leaders, who kept peace during their theological con¬ 
troversies, the two schools were breaking out into san¬ 
guinary conflict, which lasted for three years, to the loss 
of many lives. The child Jesus, when about his Father’s 
business, could not be unmindful of the exigencies of that 
crisis: then was his first personal appeal to the men who. 
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SO to speak^ held in their hands the peace of Jerusalem, 
to be saved by their reconciliation, or to be sacrificed to 
their obstinacy, and then were sown the sorrows that made 
Jesus weep, when He exclaimed,^© Jerusalem, Jeru¬ 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.’ (Matt, xxiii. 37, 
38.) Those traditions that lurked in the incipient Mishnah, 
those disputes that were to rage in a perpetual schism, 
might have been all ended if the Doctors had heeded the 
wisdom of the Child. 

But all were not guilty, nor was everything lost. Still 
there were many good men who waited for the consola^ 
tion of Israel; and while the wise men and the disputers 
wrangled, there were faithful matrons who, although not 
admitted to the Beth^Midrash^ prayed at home and 
brought up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. Under their smiles and blessings Timothy 
and Titus were to learn the Scriptures from their early 
youth. Gamaliel and Nicodeitius, even already, caught 
the spirit of the Holy Child, whose understanding and 
answers they admired. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TitE NEW TESTAMENT AND CitRlSTIAN INFLUENCE. 

Historically considered, the New Testament is a docu¬ 
ment essentially necessary to the completeness of our 
survey. We may not yet find Karaites by name, but 
shall at least be able to trace the principles of Karaism in 
the Jewish mind, and to mark the deterring infiuence of 
our Lord’s personal ministrations beyond the circle of 
Christianity. We shall see how He laid hold of the ele¬ 
ment of honestly obedient faith which yet remained— 
how He associated with Himself, for the future benefit of 
the children of Israel, a multitude who, although stopping 
short of conversion to Himself, had the mark upon their 
foreheads of men who sigHed and cried for all the abomina¬ 
tions that were done in the midst of the city. (Ezek. ix. 4.) 
He found among such a faithful remnant wherewith to 
lay the foundation of his future church. The divided 
house, indeed, could not stand, but even from the frag¬ 
ments of its ruin materials were gathered for building up 
a more glorious temple to the God of Abraham. 

All our Lori’s ministry was an active and continuous 
antagonism to human traditions. The voice from heaven 
proclaimed Him the beloved Son of God, and commanded 
the multitudes assembled on the Jordan to hear, that is, 
to obey Him, not following the ^ blind leaders of the 
blind.’ From his first address to the people to his last. 
He set Himself against the traditions that had been 
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rapidly gaining strength through not less^ probably more 
than, eighteen years since his conversation with the 
doctors, and with most pointed and solemn reiteration He 
enforced his own instructions, which were all in agree¬ 
ment with the Old Testament Scriptures, in plain contra¬ 
diction to the sayings of the Ancients^ oi ap)(cuoiy as they 
were also called by the Pharisees and other Jews; the 
paionp or D'3pT- By these were not meant the 

members of the Great Synagogue, but they who followed 
Simon the Just, the authors of the sentences collected for 
the Mishnah in their own times, and there honoured with 
the title of nUK? Fathers^ of whom Antigonus of Socoh, 
successor of Simeon, was the first. This opposition never 
slackened. No one can recall what he remembers of 
those divine discourses without feeling that the Speaker 
made it his constant business to denounce a prevailing 
system of false teaching, and to pour condemnation on a 
set of men whom He denounces as hypocrites and blind.. 
The denunciations, indeed, are not indiscriminate, and He 
cautiously refrains from lowering the office they profess 
to fill. Speaking of them as ^ they who sit in Moses’ 
seat,’ he bids his hearers keep {rqpuv) what Moses de¬ 
livered to be kept, warning them, at the same time, that 
they must not imitate their practices. To prevent mis¬ 
apprehension, He specifies many of those practices, which 
are all novelties, vain, trifling, superstitious. He de¬ 
nounces their decisions, which are casuistic and demoral¬ 
ising. A religious rite fairly intended to act out a prin¬ 
ciple of the Mosaip Law He readily sanctioned. Such was 
baptism, identical in spirit and meaning with Levitical 
ablutions, and He even said that it became Himself to 
submit to it as a iucamfiay or righteous observance; but 
such was not the ostentatious washing of hands after 
touchily a Gentile in the market-place, or washing cups 
and pots from defilement supposed to be contracted from 
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a Gentile touch. Phylacteries He did not forbid, but 
He found great fault with the manner then prevalent of 
making and wearing them. The paying of tithes He did 
not undervalue, but He did speak very contemptuously of 
tithing potherbs, and at the same time neglecting the 
demands of justice, mercy, and truth, and the weightier 
obligations of the Law. He spared not those who were 
punctual in ceremonious obedience, and left their parents 
to starve while they fed the priests. He summoned them 
to respect the sentence recorded by a Prophet: ^ I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice, saith the Lord.’ 

During the more than thirty years that elapsed from 
the census made by order of Caesar Augustus to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Baptist and his own miracle at Cana, a 
great change took place in' all Palestine—^nay, wherever 
Jews were to be found throughout the empire. Society 
was well-nigh revolutionised, ancient ties relaxed or 
broken, and people in general thinking of religion less 
and less. Hypocrisy and bigotry contended angrily 
against insolent imbelief. In all this the spirit of those 
godly persons who lived just long enough to hear of the 
angel-song at Bethlehem, and to witness the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by the Magi, had passed away, and the 
good men of the living generation were less eminent, and 
in number fewer, than the compeers of Zacharias, Simeon, 
and Anna. The ministry of the Lord Jesus opened a 
new era in the religious history of this nation; and we 
will now inquire whether there were any manifestations 
of disaffection towards the traditionists ip authority, or any 
influential advocates of the simple teaching of the ancient 
Scriptures, or any traces of public sentiment, that would 
give hope of a favourable response to the appeals of the 
Saviour. 

This is all we could expect to find in the New Testa¬ 
ment, for professed Karaites were not yet. Learned men 
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have laboured to make it appear that scribes and lawyers 
were the same as those whom Jewish writers call ^Masters 
of the Reading,’ as distinguished from Masters of the 
Mishnah and Masters of the Talmud; but every step 
taken in examination of those verbal speculations removes 
us farther and farther from hope of confirmation. Passages 
from Athanasius, Epiphanius, and Origen have been ad¬ 
duced to show that scribe and doctor of the Law are 
equivalent terms, and then it is taken for granted that a 
doctor of the Law must have been a faithful expositor of 
the Law of Moses. But the conjectures are ventured 
without a due regard to the laws of evidence. Time, 
place, language, religion, are all different, sometimes 
remotely distant and various; except, perhaps, in the 
single case of Epiphanius, who, as Bishop of Cyprus and 
historian of heresies, made it his duty to obtain as much 
information as possible from Palestinian Jews, and says, 
on their testimony, that scribe^ and doctor 

of the Law^ vofioSiSdaKaXosy mean the same person. So 
they may, and so they sometimes do ; but the indifferent 
use of two titles for one person, as 'presbyter and bishopy 
for example, is a confusion of language in free and fami¬ 
liar use that cannot avail much for the solution of a doubt 
in history; and ha^dng pondered again and again the pas¬ 
sages referred to by Trigland and others, and examining 
the New Testament for myself, I so frequently find the 
use of the same word, rypafifiarevs or vopiKoSy for very dif¬ 
ferent persons, that I fail to derive any conclusive informa¬ 
tion on the point from the narratives themselves, except 
it be that the lawyers are as often and severely censured 
as the scribes, and that both lawyers and scribes are found 
among the Pharisees. But being in search of evidence, 
time shall not be wasted in quoting passages merely to 
show that they shed no light on the present inquiry. A 
gleam of light, however, may be caught from the word 
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vofwZtidtTKaXosy literally meaning. a teacher of the Law^ 
and so translated in the simple Syriac version, which 
was made in Palestine itself, and made early enough for 
the translator to know the customary meaning of the 
words in common use a generation or two before his own 
time. Now it is fairly argued in favour of understanding 
this word as indicating loyalty to the supreme authority 
of the written Law of God, that it is peculiar to the New 
Testament, being used there after the rise of Jewish tra¬ 
ditions, and that it is translated literally in the Syriac 
version, the same translation not being given to the more 
familiar word vo/juLKosy lawyer. It is not, I repeat, found 
in the Septuagint, nor, if I am sufficiently informed, in the 
other Greek versions of the Old Testament. It occurs in 
Luke V. 17, together with ^ Pharisee ; ’ and the Pharisees 
and doctors of the Law who then came together with their 
questions were unusually candid, and easily convinced. It 
is also said that Gamaliel was a vofioScSdaKa\o9y and of 
his honesty there can be no doubt. But then Gamaliel, 
we know from the testimony of his most illustrious pupil, 
was a rigid Pharisee; he taught accordingly, and there¬ 
fore was probably^ a traditionist. There is only one 

* I am careful to say no more than probably^ because a man might be of 
that strictest sect of the Jews’ religion, and yet utterly opposed to Kab- 
bala. Saul of Tarsus was, * as touching the Law,’ not the traditions, ‘ a 
Pharisee’ (Phil. iii. 8). Even after his conversion, St. Paul did not 
hesitate to ‘ cry out in the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee^ (Acts xxiii. 6). Even when the Talmud was acknow¬ 
ledged by all except Karaites, literal interpretation was not absolutely re¬ 
jected, and the most eminent Rabbinical commentators hare excelled in 
exact literal and historical interpretation of the sacred text. The Karaites 
uniformly contended for simple method, but the following 

words occur in a note of Aben Ezra, on Lamentations i.: *-and the 

simple method (b"* 1).’ This is the substance, in words most carefully 
chosen; and thus they spoke according to the plain sense, and the trans¬ 
lated or copied words (D'p'ni? The same commentator con¬ 

trasts, in a passage elsewhere occurring, but which I cannot turn to at this 
moment, the fnethod of Midrash, which was that of the highest 
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more place where this word is found (1 Tim. i. 7), but 
there men boast of a high title who are censured for 
falling far beneath it; and besides this, we find the later 
Jews for ages boasting of the Law when at last they 
mean the Talmud, which they regard as containing the 
most full and correct exposition of the Law of Moses. 
We must therefore confess ourselves imable to trace a 
title equivalent with Karaite in the New Testament. 

There are, however, two or three facts which do reveal 
distinctly the presence of the Scriptural principle amidst 
the overflowing torrent of traditionism which rose very 
high, and seemed to carry all before it, during twenty or 
Airty years after Hillel had finished his arrangement of 
the traditions under the six orders of the Mishnah ; and 
one of these instances is worth more than a thousand of 
mere similarity of name. 

St. Paul writes to Timothy (a.d. 58, according to 
Conybeare and Howson, 2 Tim. i 5; iii. 15), and in that 
Epistle reminds him that from a child he has known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make him wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. ^ All 
scripture,’ he proceeds to say, * is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor¬ 
rection, for instruction in righteousness: that the man of 
Grod may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good 
works.’ This is an explicit declaration of the suflSciency 
of the written Word of God, without any traditionary 

Eabbalists, with this simple method^ and uses, as an accnstomed title, 
O^nyOn, the tranacribers^ copiers, quotere, persons who were content with 
a plain allegation of the sacred text (Aben Ezra, on Dent. xxv. 5). Even 
the traditionists did the same when it suited them; so did the great 
Maimonides, a bitter enemy of the Karaites; so did all the chief com¬ 
mentators of the twelfth and following centuries, and D'pnpin? gram- 
marians, found free field for their labour among all the sects. The troth 
is that there always was, and still is, too much diversity among the Jews 
for any man’s method to be conjectured confidently from the mere name of 
Uie sect he follows. 
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complement for the use of a teacher of the people. This 
is said to Timothy twenty«five years after Christ, Timothy 
being then ordained Bishop of Ephesus, and the Apostle 
also calls to mind the time when Timothy was a child, 
and reminds him from whom he learned the Scriptures. 
He was taught by his mother, who had in herself un¬ 
feigned faith, and was for this indebted to his grand¬ 
mother Lois. His grandmother, evidently, taught his 
mother in her childhood, who afterwards taught Timothy 
in his^ all which would require more than twenty-eight 
years to be accomplished, counting from the time when 
Lois was herself instructed; and therefore Lois must 
have been a student of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
without the taint of tradition, before she could have been 
induced to cast off tradition by any influence from Chris¬ 
tian teaching. 

St. Paul was in Thessalonica and Berea in the year 52. 
(Acts xvii.) At Thessalonica the unbelieving Jews 
raised a tumult, which drove him from the city, and 
thence he proceeded to Berea, where he went into a 
synagogue and taught. His teaching in that synagogue 
was derived from the Bible, to which he referred the 
congregation for confirmation of his doctrine. ^ These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.’ Here, then, were two synagogues, in one of which 
the Jews were furiously hostile, but in the other more 
noble^ and their nobility arose from an established reve¬ 
rence for the Word of God. Traditionist casuistry would 
prevent any such readiness of mind as they displayed, 
and, if nothing more, would produce hesitation, scru¬ 
pulosity, and strife among themselves. But nothing of 
the kind took place. Such a temper in persons totally 
strangers to Christian preaching, and living in a country 
where Christianity had now to be published for the first 
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time^ shows that they must have been comparatively free, 
to say the leasts from the influence of tradition regarded 
as a necessary supplement to the Word of God, or they 
would have maintained, with their less noble brethren in 
Thessalonica, that the Scripture cannot be understood 
without illustration from proficients in an oral law. 

Perhaps there were other Jews like them among the 
multitude to whom the Lord Jesus said, ‘ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them, as ye thinky ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of me.’ 

As we advance, we have occasion to observe the state 
of feeling among the Greek-speaking Jews in Egypt on 
the matter of Bible-reading, and therefore we notice here 
that there were in the Berean synagogue many honour¬ 
able women which were Greeks, who believed the Chris¬ 
tian preacher after searching the Scriptures to see whether 
what he said was true. Perhaps, again, the Greeks who 
came to Jerusalem and desired to see Jesus were Bible- 
reading Jews. But we have now seen enough to be 
assured that in the time of Christ the Jews were not all 
followers of the traditions of the elders. 

Before leaving the New Testament, there is yet another 
note to be taken. 

The more anyone has studied the entire contents of the 
sacred volume, so much the more distinctly he perceives 
the agreement of the language of each of the inspired 
writers with that of his age and country. This is not 
mere adaptation. It was not necessary that they should 
adapt their style by changing it. It was just that of those 
around. To us at a distance, who compare it with other 
portions of the same volume, the difference strikes us as 
remarkable; but they could not themselves perceive local 
peculiarities of idiom as we perceive them now. They 
not only used familiar words and phrases at the time 
current, but in discoursing on familiar subjects they re¬ 
peated, consciously or unconsciously, aWusiona 


I 
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then in every person’s mouth. There was a fashion in 
the market-place, and there was a fashion in the syna¬ 
gogue. One might speak about Jannes and Jambres 
without caring to think of the authenticity of the tale, 
any more than an accomplished scholar of this day would 
be above speaking of ^ Gog and Magog,’ if wishing to 
note the place where those grotesque objects are to be 
found. A Jew of the Apostolic age would not hesitate 
to pronounce a technical word to express a date, any 
more than at this day, one of his descendants would 
hesitate to direct you to page Kav (ip) if he wished you 
to find the 106th page in a Hebrew book, and you would 
not think of troubling hsm with a disquisition on the 
possible meaning of the sound. 

In like manner, the later books of the New Testament 
bear obvious traces of an advanced Rabbinism in the com¬ 
mon speech of Jews. The Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
the Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse are strongly 
marked with this peculiarity ; and it is clear beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that this indicates a corresponding 
change in the language of those who spoke and wrote on 
religious subjects. It might have been avoided. The 
Holy Spirit might have always kept his servants aloof 
from the shifting varieties of human language, but that 
He never did. As the antiquarian architect can confi¬ 
dently assign a proximate date to any building sufliciently 
preserved for even slight examination, so can the literary 
critic estimate the period when the manuscript copy or 
the original work was written. And so the notes of time 
wrought into the last few leaves of Christian Scripture 
afford us at this moment some instruction. Within thirty 
years after St. Paul, Rabbinical studies revived in Pales¬ 
tine, through the zeal of earnest men who escaped from 
Jerusalem in the earlier part of the Roman siege, and 
established themselves in the towns which soon became 
^^uuuu8 08 chief seats of Hebrew learning. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TIBERIAS AND PALESTINE. 

Long before the last lines of the New Testament were 
written, Jerusalem was rased to the ground. Amidst 
all the calamities that overwhelmed the Jews, the force 
of party-spirit was not broken, and Rabbinic zeal grew 
more intense, even as the flood gains depth and rapidity 
in proportion as the channel narrows. The relative 
position of parties was also changed, the parties them¬ 
selves being different and more numerous. If the ques¬ 
tion was barely one of literal interpretation, the houses 
of Hillel and Shammai were ready for battle at any 
moment; while the multitude, neutral for the time, as 
Jerome heard his Hebrew friends describe the matter, 
stood aloof, content to call one party destructive^ and the 
other ‘profane. If Jewry was moved on a question of 
doctrine, the subject of dispute would determine the 
distribution of the belligerent force, which might be 
Pharisees on one side, and Sadducees on the other— 
those who contended for the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead, and these more coldly infidel than Sadoc him¬ 
self, ready to assail them with derision. But now there 
is another party, the Christian, and this is very strong. 

The Divine Founder, far more emphatically than any 
of his servants, condemned the traditions of the elders as 
being the great occasion of disobedience and infidelity— 
a system of delusion, offensive to God and injurious to 

E 
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mankind. His servants were not empowered to employ 
language of equal authority, and therefore they could 
not so denounce the evil; neither might their energies 
be largely spent in assailing the strongholds of tradition, 
while their one all-absorbing care was to discharge the 
peculiar duties of their vocation by publishing the 
Gospel, surrounded as they were with witnesses of its 
power unto the salvation of every believer. They ceased 
not to preach Jesus and the Resurrection, and so kept 
the public mind alive to the recollection of the day of 
Crucifixion, when the sun was darkened, and the vail of 
the Temple rent,—the morning of the Resurrection, when 
the graves were opened, with their account of the 
glorious Ascension, and of the Pentecostal awakening 
and conversion of the thousands. This doing, the Chris¬ 
tian preachers raised another confiict, and wherever 
their voice was heard, the Jews were divided on the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth. Seldom were they all 
united against the Evangelists, for it was almost certain 
that a few at least, whether Hebrews or Hellenists, men 
or women, would receive the truth. Sometimes a multi¬ 
tude, many even of the priests, would profess themselves 
obedient to the faith. The more thoughtful would go to 
the fountain of knowledge, and search the Scriptures of 
their own accord; therein to seek either denial or con¬ 
firmation of the discourses they had heard. While so 
engaged, some sense of the incomparable majesty of God’s 
Word would surely rest upon them. In such sacred 
moments they heeded not the clamour of the sects, but 
gazed ^dth undistracted steadfastness into the sanctuary 
of heavenly wisdom. 

Large secessions from Judaism proved that on that 
side the contest had been unequal. The traditionists 
were opposed by a power they had neither force nor 
weapons to resist. They had not yet agreed upon a 
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book that they might quote against the Christian preach¬ 
ers, for the Mishnah was but rudely drafted, and even 
the text of the first draft was not settled, much less ex¬ 
pounded in the synagogues. The traditions themselves 
came not from any fountain universally acknowledged. 
Each sentence could only be traced to a human speaker, 
and it is observable that when our Lord enumerated 
certain traditional customs of the Pharisees, He treated 
them with significant indifference as mere voluntary rites; 
^ Many other such like things ye do.’ 

On the contrary, the Christians made vigorous and 
constant use of the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
which all parties acknowledged to be written by inspira¬ 
tion, confirmed by indubitable evidence, and the latest of 
them accepted by ancients who lived in the world gene¬ 
rations before the Mishnaic sentences were uttered. The 
same hand that opened the sacred roll, to be read in tbe 
congregation, was often laid upon the sick with power to 
heal, or touched the dead, to raise him up in the name of 
Jesus, while Jewish exorcists, essaying to do the like, 
were confounded. So it was when the man with the 
unclean spirit fell on them, exclaiming, ^ Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye ?’ 

It was not now Hillel or Shammai, Antigonus or 
Sadoc disputing for possession. From that Feast of 
Pentecost, when thousands of Jews were incorporated 
into the Church, the precincts of the synagogue were 
every day narrowed. Myriads of God’s ancient people 
experienced new convictions, and although the leading 
traditionists worked harder than ever to frame a complete 
code of rules for the government of their congregations, 
there was a widespread outgrowth of dissatisfaction 
with the whole scheme of oral law. The project of re¬ 
peating, or amplifying, or substituting a modern contri¬ 
vance for the ceremonial law of Moses, which could 
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neither be observed in Jerusalem nor transplanted to 
any other place, was regarded with mistrust by many, 
while others laboured for its accomplishment with aU the 
more desperate enthusiasm. 

If Christians, in those days of miracle and awakening, 
had not Judaized at all; if the orthodox had not re¬ 
taliated evil for evil on the Jews; if Gentile proselytes 
to the Christian name had not brought in with them ido¬ 
latries which the Jews abhorred; if all promintot advo¬ 
cates of Christianity had been adequately charitable and 
well informed, refraining from vituperation and watching 
against untruth in controversy with the Jewish brethren, 
Christendom would not have degenerated as it did, both 
parties would have had God’s pure Word in supreme 
honour, and the world might never have seen a Talmud 
or a Koran. 

But matters took a very different course, and we have 
now to glance at the Hebrew schools in Palestine, from 
the Apostolic age to their dispersion and decay. 

Jerusalem was made a desolate heap, and the youth of 
Israel were left destitute of schools, if not of teachers. 
Still the exiles were permitted to revisit the Holy Land, 
although not the Holy City; the silence of despair was 
quickly broken, and the Israelite, whose indomitable 
spirit refuses to bow under any discouragement, rose up 
again, more vigorous than ever. The old men, schooled 
in sorrows, rallied around themselves the manhood that 
remained, and the infancy that multiplied, resolving that 
they would transmit a knowledge of their religion to 
future generations. They knew that they possessed, 
word for word, the covenant that God made with their 
ancestors, containing promise of a King that sliould sit 
upon the throne of David,—a King whose majesty would 
outshine the glories of Solomon, and whose goodness 
would equal or surpass the graces of their lord Moses. 
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They were not sensible of their error in obscuring that 
great Covenant with late inventions; but, imagining 
those inventions to be beneficial, resolved that they 
would teach them diligently to their children, and for 
that purpose multiplied schools in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of their families. To every synagogue it was 
their intention to attach a school. 

Babbi Judah had determined that any town should be 
considered worthy to have a synagogue as soon as it had 
a hundred and twenty male Jewish inhabitants of full 
age.^ The commentators on this decision. Rabbis Bar- 
tenora and Maimonides, explain that so many were 
necessary for transacting the ordinary business of a 
synagogue, both civil and sacred; and, after specifying 
the duties that were to be distributed among the hundred 
and twenty, they close the list by saying, ^ and one 
schoolmaster.^ This was as necessary as ^ one surgeon to 
cure,’ and ^ one scribe ’ to make the public records. 

In four towns in Palestine, namely, Jabneh, Zepho- 
BIAH, C^SAREA, and Tiberias, where favouring cir¬ 
cumstances had raised the schools into higher efficiency, 
the elder youth of other towns were assembled to pursue 
their studies, and the schools took the character of 
colleges. 

* At Jabnehy the first rector was Rabban John, the son 
of Zakhai. He escaped from Jerusalem when Titus 
Vespasian entered, and gathered into the place a new 
and larger population, who took him for their father. So 
he was at once governor of the town, judge of the syna¬ 
gogue, and head master of the school. On him it devolved 
to organise the new township, and to this end he had to 
study the principles of government, and guard the laws 
which it behoved the inhabitants to obey. Those laws, 


* Sanh/sdririt i. 1. 
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as yet, were only to be sought in the Books of Moses, with 
such traditions as he knew for help to understand the 
laws. As for civil precautions, he very laudably did his 
best; as to sacred observances, his position was extremely 
difficult, and his error, as a traditionist, was not peculiar 
to himself alone. Like others dependent on private re¬ 
sources, he set hedges (nii'D pn) round Mofees’ Law, to keep 
it safe. He tried to fence a dismantled fortress with 
bulwarks made out of the ruins. He had, however, 
abundant material of the kind, for his master was 
Gamaliel the Younger, son of Gamaliel the Aged, the 
reverend master at whose feet St. Paul had profited 
above all his equals in that factitious learning which, 
after all, he counted as dross, and rejected as ^ rudiments 
of the world,’—elements of a system decayed, corrupt, 
abandoned. 

Zephoriah and C^sarea also attained a temporary 
honour as possessing colleges, but their history is of 
lesser importance. 

Tiberias became eventually the one centre in the 
Holy Land of that learning which Babban John culti¬ 
vated so diligently at Jabneh. Tiberias was supposed to 
be the ancient Kakkath (Josh. xix. 3*5), but that is 
doubted. There is no doubt, however, as to its identity 
with the present TabariaK The city, as yet but recent, 
was eminent, and beautiful indeed for situation. To us 
the name is familiar as being borrowed for the Lake of 
Galilee, called also the Sea of Tiberias, and mentioned 
under both descriptions in the Gospels. The Boman 
emperor Tiberius chose the site for a new city, in admira¬ 
tion of the scenery around, and, as customary with 
emperors, gave it his own name with the slight syllabic 
variation. Sacred, indeed, are the memories of the lake, 
and they could not have been quite unknown to the 
Jewish fugitives who then found refuge on its borders, 
hut they did not acknowledge the divinity of Him who 
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had walked upon those waters, who stilled the tempest 
that rushed down from the gorges of those mountains, 
and made the lake and its shores the scene of many 
other mighty miracles. It is for travellers to describe 
• the beauties of Tiberias, seated as it is in one of the 
most delicious valleys of the world. A note of descrip¬ 
tion from one of them will not be out of place.* 

* The ruins of the ancient city, the numerous tombs in 
the vicinity, one of which contains the remains of the 
great Maimonides, and the Jewish population, whose 
peculiar manners and features at once attract the tra¬ 
veller’s attention as he passes through the streets of the 
modem town, attest the reverence in which it has been 
held by the distant settlements, whence Jews have for 
centuries come to lay their bones in the neighbourhood.’ 

In short, for three centuries Tiberias was in the stead 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Western Asia. 

The first rector of the college was R. Simon, son of 
Gamaliel II., and the successor of Simon was R. Judah • 
the Holy, called Rabbi only, by way of distinction, when 
his sentences are quoted. His countrymen were agreed 
in the persuasion that in his day there was not a man in 
the world fit to be compared with him; and wild as are 
some of the legends of Rabbi Judah the Holy, they con¬ 
tain a reality of sober truth which tells that he was dis¬ 
tinguished by excellent wisdom and extraordinary sanctity. 

‘ There he sat, surrounded with seventy judges, in Beth- 
Shearim, in Tiberias, and in Zephoriah. Tiberias lay 
deepest.’ * It lay embosomed in a broad valley, west of 
the lake, cut through by perpetual streams that water 
ever-flourishing forests, as they flow down from the ever¬ 
lasting hills above and around, rushing to the Sea of 
Galilee. ^ Tiberias lay deepest of all the cities,’ most 
sheltered, therefore, and most peacefully retired, ^ and 

* Sinai and Palestine, By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., chap. x. 

* Buxtorf 8 Tiberia8f chap. iv. 
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there the Sanhedrim was captive in the tenth captivity; ’ 
for so many times had they met hurriedly in places where 
troubles would not suffer them to rest; and residence in 
any place other than Jerusalem, however pleasant, hos¬ 
pitable, or even secure, is always called a captivity by 
the loyal Hebrew. 

This illustrious Rabbi and his successors not only en¬ 
joyed the obedient recognition of the Jews in matters 
relating to religion, but were allowed by the Romans to 
exercise a certain civil jurisdiction, within the Imperial 
boundaries, over the Jews of the dispersion. They say 
that the Emperor Antoninus' conferred many honours on 
him, treating him with much favour, and, when at Tibe¬ 
rias, admitting him to familiar conversation. The Jews 
then enjoyed special privileges in the city, and when 
Antoninus died. Rabbi Judah lamented that a bond of 
strength was broken. 

By permission of Antoninus, it is affirmed) he published 
his great work, the Mishnah, which by that Imperial sanc¬ 
tion had the force of what we should call canon law, for 
general observance by the Jews. It was so called to 
signify that it should serve as a second Law, be adapted 
to the circumstances of a scattered people, and facilitate 
the application of the first to all the business of li^ As 
to the alleged sanction, it is quite probable that so pru¬ 
dent a Chief Rabbi would enjoy the favourable regard of 
all Roman authorities, but the particular statement now 
quoted lacks the confirmation requisite for its acceptance 
as an historic truth. Whatever Antoninus might have per¬ 
mitted, experience taught his Christian successors the inex¬ 
pediency of extending to human laws the recognition which 
is due to the laws of God, and, so instructed, Justinian 
prohibited the Mishnah from being read in synagogues. 


* Whether Antoninus Pius or Philosophus, is uncertain ; perhaps both. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MISHNAH. 

If the Saviour had not come into the world ; if the legal 
types and historic shadows of four or five thousand years 
had not been superseded by the substantial benefits of a 
higher dispensation, and if the one great prediction of the 
Prophets had not been fulfilled, any judicious effort to 
facilitate the due application of a law not yet repealed 
would have deserved the highest commendation. R. 
Judah, however, was not the author of this secondary 
code, for its materials, orally recited like Arabian legends, 
had been in vogue long before, being those very traditions 
which the Messiah condemned, and which the learned 
Rabbi, not considering or not pondering the reason of 
that condemnation, spent the best years of his life in cor¬ 
recting and arranging. He probably revised the gradually 
collected text, and, in some inferior way, did for the 
Mishnah what Ezra had done for the Old Testament 
Scriptures. To speak in Hebrew style, he sealed the book. 

jThe titles of the six Orders of the Mishnah, with those 
of the Tractates of each Order, are given at the end of 
this chapter,' and, thus exhibited, may convey the first 
idea of the framework of the Talmud—that immense col¬ 
lection which has been made equally the subject of mys¬ 
terious admiration and of idle ridicule. The Mishnah,/ 
as the original text of the Talmud, and as a faithful pic-1 
ture of Jewish theology and ecclesiology in the apostolic 

^ See Note A, at the end of this chapter. 
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and post-apostolic ages, should be known to every Chris¬ 
tian student,—at least in its general outlines,—and a 
nearer acquaintance with its contents is indispensably 
required for successful investigation of the Hebrew ele¬ 
ment in primitive Christianity, as found in the New 
Testament, and in the New Testament alone. As an 
ancient document, it possesses great interest, and we 
should be thankful to God for the preservation of so large 
a mass of materials for explaining the phraseology, and 
therefore the teaching, of our Lord and his Apostles— 
materials which are not now sufficiently employed in 
application to their proper use. One thought only dashes 
our satisfaction, and it is that all the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity were ignored by the laborious compiler during its 
production. On the very scene of our Saviour’s mighty 
works, and within sound of the traditions of his presence, 
the chief of the wise men of Israel spent years of toil, and 
produced with his own hand a literary key to his dis¬ 
courses. 

^ Let my part be with them that go to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath in Tiberias,’ says one of the Kabbis in 
the Talmud, ^ and with them that go out of the synagogue 
on the Sabbath in Zephoriah.’^ Zephoriah was built upon 
a hill, and the sun disappeared there half an hour later 
than at Tiberias, which lay low on the eastern side of a 
high mountain which hid it so much sooner. The devout 
Rabbi, could his wish be realised, would have added half 
an hour to the Sabbath time. But the traditional name 
of the mountain behind Tiberias is ^Mountain of the 
Beatitudes,’ for there, it is believed, our Lord delivered 
the sermon to the great multitude, as related by St. Mat¬ 
thew. Under the shadow, then, of the very mountain 
where that sermon was delivered, was prepared the col¬ 
lection of traditions which were alluded to by the Divine 

‘ Quoted by Boxtorf, ut supra. 
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Preacher, and it must be acknowledged that without the 
Mishnah it would be yain to attempt a full textual expo¬ 
sition of the sermon. Such a key Babbi Judah uncon¬ 
sciously prepared. We regret his unbelief, yet must 
honestly acknowledge that, in this unbelief, there was no 
apparent malignity. Although shielded by the protection 
of the Pagan, and perhaps incited by the zeal of inferior 
brethren, he did not, as I think, set down a word in dis¬ 
paragement of the person or ministration of our Lord 
Jesus. With self-imposed reserve, he laboured in the 
forlorn work of reciting rules for the due observance of 
festivals that had not been celebrated for three or four 
generations past, and never could be kept again;—for 
marking the boundaries of a land that never could be oc¬ 
cupied by his people, at l^t so long as they remained in 
unbelief,—^for defining the domestic relations of tribes 
that were utterly scattered and denationalised,—for pre¬ 
paring oblations that could not be presented, and for 
sacrifices that could not be slain, because the altars were 
overthrown and the priesthood was extinct. 

Yet again. The Mishnah must be read with interest, 
for it has contributed, more than any other visible instru¬ 
ment, to the perpetuation of a system of traditionary 
principles, precepts, and customs that keeps alive the 
peculiar spirit of Judaism, as distinct from all the world 
of Gentiles, that feeds an enthusiasm and rivets an attach¬ 
ment strong beyond the conception of any stranger, thus 
keeping this ancient people-in an isolated existence for the 
fulfilment of their appointed service in the world, until 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in, and the 
dispersed of Judah shall return with a ransomed world to 
crown the triumph of their Messiah—theirs and ours. 
While it serves these great purposes, Christian scholars do 
wdl to acknowledge its existence, examine its various 
contents, and refrain from indulging in expressions of 
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contempt or censure until their criticism can be discrimi¬ 
native as to the demerits and merits of the work. 

Two events quickly followed after its completion. One 
was the publication of what is called the Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud, which is little more than four of the six Orders 
of the Mishnah, with notes.^ Led away by the starving 
spirit which ever wanders in search of something better 
than has been yet found by the beings it possesses, other 
members of the Sanhedrim and college of Tiberias had no 
doubt been working busily to produce a commentary on 
the sentences of the Wise Men from Antigonus of Socho 
onward, as they were now arranged by R. Judah the 
Holy. They say that in closing the collection he was 
guided by the alleged decision of an oracle, which pro¬ 
nounced the contrary sayings of the houses of Hillel and 
Shammai to be both of them the words of God. By vir¬ 
tue of that absurd figment, the two great parties which 
sat face to face in the colleges and synagogues of Israel 
were clothed in the same livery of sect, as one might 
almost say, that they might be authorised to keep up the 
habit of contradiction and spread casuistry instead of pro¬ 
mulgating truth. This was Talmudism properly so calle^. 

The fathers of Tiberias were the first of Jews to under¬ 
take that work. They wrote the first Talmud^ published 
at Tiberias in the year 230, and called the Jerusalem 
Talmud, as distinguished from the Babylonian: not that 
it was written in Jerusalem, which would not be possible, 
but because Jerusalem was claimed by the authors as 
their metropolis. 

The other event was the migration eastward of several 
of the most learned Jews from the college of Tiberias. 
In consequence of their departure from Tiberias, and 
settlement in Babylonia among the descendants of 
those who remained there after the first captivity, there 

* See Kote B, at the end of this chapter. 
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arose a new and far more powerful centre of Rabbini¬ 
cal influence in the East; but Palestine was not yet 
deserted, nor was the chair of R. Judah at once left va¬ 
cant. Two eminent Rabbis, Ammi and Asshi, did not 
indeed occupy that chair, but they are mentioned as 
flourishing together in the country about the year 300. 
Then in the year 340 came into ^dew R. Hillel the Prince, 
Chief Rabbi and Head of the Jews in that captivity, 
known to posterity as an astronomer, and marked as the 
author, or, at least, the last reviser of the Jewish chrono¬ 
logy. With him, however, promotions to the rank of 
Doctor ceased in the school of Tiberias. 

Now appear evidences of a very powerful influence of 
Christianity in Palestine, and a corresponding decay of 
Judaism at Tiberias. Epiphanius, a native of Palestine 
and Bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, is quoted as having 
heard that the Jews of that city possessed the Gospel ac¬ 
cording to St. John in Hebrew,—or Syriac, the vernacu¬ 
lar of Syria, called Hebrew by the Christian Fathers,— 
and that they classed it with their own apocryphal books. 
The informant of Epiphanius was a Jew converted to 
Christianity, persecuted by the Jews, but protected by 
the emperor, who permitted him to build a Christian 
church. The Dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho 
the Jew is a notable indication of the intelligent contro¬ 
versy of that age, that could not be conducted in so 
charitable a spirit, and with such fixed purpose, without 
producing considerable effect. Epiphanius further in¬ 
forms us that there were many converts made from 
Judaism about the time at which we have arrived, and 
most remarkable of all is his account that Hillel himself, 
prince, philosopher, and astronomer, was in heart a 
Christian, and that, when on his death-bed, he sent for 
the Christian bishop, and was privately baptised, ^ and so 
the worthy patriarch departed this world from the sacred 
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baptism, and after partaking of the holy mysteries.’ ^ The 
bishop, it seems, was a physician, or acted as such, as did 
Rabbis and priests commonly, and after desiring Hillel’s 
chamber to be cleared of visitors, he remained with him 
alone, and baptised him secretly. A secret baptism is 
rather a thing to be ashamed of than published abroad, 
but if the Prince of the Jews in Palestine quitted the 
synagogue on his death-bed, that was a fact which, to say 
the least, indicates a decline of zeal in the very head of 
the captivity. A conversion to faith of Christ would 
have been openly confessed; and a more satisfactory in¬ 
stance of friendly communication with Christians is the 
notorious fact that Jerome, without any concealment 
or disguise, obtained the assistance of a learned Jew 
from Tiberias to assist him in translating the Old Testa¬ 
ment from Hebrew into Latin. This learned Hebrew 
could not have rendered such a service to a Christian 
theologian unless he had been sustained by the favour¬ 
ing opinion of his own people; such as, to borrow a 
later example by way of illustration, was afforded to R. 
Moses Harrdgel, a learned Jew of Maqueda, in Spain, 
when he went to Toledo, early in the fifteenth century, 
and sat down daily with a high dignitary of the Roman 
Church, to translate the Hebrew Bible into ® good Cas¬ 
tilian.’ * It would be easy to demonstrate the happy influ¬ 
ence which rested on the Hebrew population of Spain at 
that particular time, and gave a powerful impulse to the 
early acceptance of the Gospel by multitudes of the 
Spanish people, especially those of Hebrew birth, and, if 

• Epiphanii adv. Hceres, lib, i. tom. ii. Hseres. 30. Adversus Ebionaeos. 

* This commendation of the version of Ben Ragel for good Castilian 
must pass on its own merits. I fear there is no good vernacular in any 
of the old Jewish versions. They are so extremely close to the letter, 
esclavas d la leira, as the Spaniard would say, that there can hardly be a 
sentence of good Castilian possible, and sense itself is often lost in super¬ 
stitious scrupulosity without intelligence. 
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I mistake not, of Karaite principles, if not Karaites pro¬ 
fessed. A similar influence was now prevalent in Pales¬ 
tine. 

The Babylonian Jews were, in the days of Hillel the 
Prince, rather the successful rivals than the cordial friends 
of their brethren in Tiberias,—certainly more zealous tra- 
ditionists; and although people say, with or without proof, 
that a love of Hebrew learning lingered in Tiberias for 
many ages, the three Buxtorfs, who made this passage of 
Jewish history a special study, and whom I now chiefly 
follow, could not discover any traces of scholarship in the 
place on record, after the remarkable death-bed baptism 
of Hillel the Second. ‘ 

The desertion of the Palestinian schools in the fourth 
century can be easily accounted for. During the latter 
years of Hillel’s life, Christianity—already much debased, 
we know—rapidly gained political influence as the religion 
of the empire, but lost religious influence in converse pro¬ 
portion. The most cursory perusal of the Imperial laws 
concerning Samaritans and Jews suggests what a careful 
examination of the history of those laws confirms, disclos¬ 
ing to view a legal oppression that crushed the Jews to the 
dust, and a disgusting system of bribery and intimidation 
which induced myriads to desert the synagogue, and lured 
or forced them into what was miscalled ^ the Church,’ yet 
made them not Christians, but confirmed hypocrites. 

Every honest Christian is bound to make this acknow¬ 
ledgment, but it concedes nothing to weaken the persua¬ 
sion that earlier intercourse with Christians led the JeAvs 
of Palestine to study the Old Testament Scriptures more 
practically in order to meet the Christian advocates, 
examining the facts of sacred history, and searching out 
the literal meaning of the prophecies. But let it be re¬ 
membered that the persecutions of Constantine the Great, 


* Tiberias^ sive Commentarius Masorethicus^ cap. y. 
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the first Christian who made a law against the Jews, did 
not begin until Hillel had nearly finished his career, and 
the school of Tiberias had already fallen into a state of 
irremediable decay. 

The three centuries of Hebrew study in Palestine were 
not lost, and the character of Mishnaical literature, as 
compared with the later Talmudic literature of Babylonia, 
is very strongly marked. The Mishnah was originally 
devised to be * the hedge of the Lawand although the 
tendency of the work, as already marked, was to super¬ 
sede the Law, the pre-eminence of the Law itself was 
always acknowledged, if not always felt. At first, while 
R. Judah the Holy was prosecuting his labour in collect¬ 
ing the traditions, and Juvenal was writing his Satires 
(for the two were contemporary), Moses was reputed the 
supreme authority of Judaism. The Roman poet dis¬ 
covered in Judaism no other objects on which to spend his 
ridicule than the Sabbaths, the God of Heaven, the clouds 
of Mount Sinai and the sanctuary, abstinence from un^ 
clean meats, circumcision, separation from the Gentiles, and 
the hidden volume of Moses. The words of the satirist, so 
often quoted (we have given the sense), should be re¬ 
peated now, for the satisfaction of the reader that the 
absurdities of tradition had not attracted his attention. 

Quidam, sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 

Nil praeter nubes, et caeli numen adorant; 

Nec distare putant hiimana came suillam, 

Qua pater abstinuit; mox et praeputia ponunt: 

Komanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 

Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, ac metuunt jus, 

Tradidit arcano qucxlcumque volumine Moses. 

Non monstrare vias, cadem nisi sacra colenti; 

Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducero verpos. 

Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 
Ignava et partem vitae non attigit uUam.^ 


* Juvenalis Satira xiv, 96-106. 
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Tacitus is far more unjust than Juvenal, but his feeble 
travesty of the Mosaic history, and misrepresentation of 
the Jewish religion, is equally free from allusion to the 
absurdities of Talmudical tradition. 

Secessions from the dominant party, or from the pre¬ 
vailing faith, had often hitherto been political and factious, 
but in the year of our Lord 360, the signal was given for 
a secession for conscience’ sake. At that time Hillel II. 
made a revision of the Jewish method of determining the 
length of the year, and appointing the Fea^t of the Pass- 
over. In his calculation and ite result he followed the 
Christians, who had learned this more correct system from 
the Greeks. Hillel, being president of the Sanhedrim^ 
engaged that venerable council to join him in giving the 
adoption of the new system the highest sanction that 
could be found in all Jewry, and the majority of syna¬ 
gogues received their decision without the slightest 
difficulty. 

But there was a multitude of Jews so accordant in 
principle as to need no organisation for united resistance. 
They did not acknowledge the right of the Sanhedrim to 
supersede the explicit directions given in the Law for 
new moons and festivals. They would not depart from 
the letter of that Law. They were numerous enough to 
keep the feasts, and observe the ^ beginning of the year,’ 
and ^ the beginning of the month too,’ without regarding 
the novel proceedings of another multitude, which in some 
neighbourhoods there would be. They acted accordingly, 
and so they continue to act at this day. 

In the year 360, then, the Paschal controversy of 
Judaism and the first movement towards a Karaite 
secession simultaneously took place, although Karaism, in 
substance, was too ancient to date later than Ezra. 


F 
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Note A, page 67. 

The Orders and Tractates of the Mishna, 

I. D’V">T- Seeds. 

1. Benedictions, Prayers and thanksgivings. Ch. ix. 
sec. 67. 

2. Comer of the field left for the poor. Ch. viii. sec. 69. 

3. Things doubtful. Whether to be tithed or not. Ch. 
vii. sec. 63. 

4. Drivers kinds. Not to be mixed. Ch. ix. sec. 77. 

6. The seventh year, when the land should rest. Ch. x, 

sec. 88. 

6. niD-nn. Offerings to priests. Ch. xi. sec. 100. 

7. n’nbyb* Tithes to Levites. Ch. v. sec. 40. 

second tithe from Levites to priests. Ch. v. 

sec. 67. 

9. n^n. The ohlation-cake from women to priests. Ch. iv. sec. 37. 

10. The profane. Young trees not yet yielding fruit to be 
eaten. Ch. iii. sec. 36. 

11. The first-fruits to be offered in the Temple. Ch. iii. 
sec. 34. 


II. nyiiD. Feasts. 

1. Sabbath, Things lawful and unlawful. Ch. xxiv. sec. 
139. 

2. Confusions of bounds between things sabbatic and 
common. Ch. i. sec. 89. 

8. D'nD?. Passovers. How observed. Ch. x. sec. 88. 

4. Shekels to be paid. Ch. viii. sec. 62. 

6. Day of Expiation. Ch. viii. sec. 61. 

6. nS-ID- Feast of Tabernacles. Ch. v. sec. 63. 

7. ny'Jl- The Egg {oT 2)^ DV Feast-day). Concerning Feasts. 

Ch. V. sec. 41. 

8. nj^^n C'KI- The New Civil Tear, Ch. iv. sec. 36. 

9. nVpyn- Fasting. Ch. iv. sec. 44. 

10. The BoU of Esther. Ch. iv. sec. 33. 

11. jipp nyto. The lesser Feast. Days between Passover and 

Tabernacles. Ch. iii. sec. 23. 

12. The Solemnity. When every male person must appear, 
or be exempted. Ch. iii. sec. 23. 
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HL Women. 

1. Brother^ vnves to be married or not. Ch. xvi. sec. 123. 

2. Writings of contract Ch. xiii. sec. 111. 

3. Dn^^.* Vows obligatory or not. Ch. xi. sec. 90. 

4. Nazarite. His obligations. Ch. ix. sec. 60. 

6. nip^D. TJnfaithfvH woman. How to be tried. Ch. ix. sec. 67. 
I'lp'l* Divoi'cea, How performed. Ch. ix. sec. 76. 

7. Espousals, How made. Ch. iv. sec. 47. 


rv. Injuries. 

1. First gate. Damages. Ch. x. sec. 79. 

2. Middle gate. Things found. Gains. Ch. x. 
sec. 101. 

3. Last gate. Agreements. Ch. x. sec. 86. 

4. ?nio5D- Sanhedrin. Courts. Ch. xi. sec. 71. 

6. rtatj. Stripes, Eules for inflicting. Ch. iii. sec. 34. 

6. Oaths. Eules for administering. Ch. viii. sec. 62. 

7. Witnesses. Ch. Tiii. sec. 74. 

nil Strange worship. Ch. v. sec. 60. 

Chapters of the Fathers. Sentences of Wise Men. 
Ch. vi. sec. 106. 

10. nWn. for judges. Ch. iii. sec. 20. 


V. Sacred Things. 

1. ' Sacrifices. Ch. xiv. sec. 101. 

2. nin^p. Ohlatiom. Ch. xiii. sec. 93. 

3. or unclean. Ch. xii. sec. 74. 

4. rtltaa. Firstlings, Ch. ix. sec. 73. 

6. pp*5J. Beckonings for redemption. Ch. ix. sec. 60. 

6. rrj^DJn. Exchange of victims. Ch. vii. sec. 36. 

7. Cutting off. Ch. vi. sec. 43. 

8. n!j'yp. Error in sacrificing. Ch. vi. sec. 38. 

9. I'pri. Perpetual sacrifice. Ch. vii. sec. 33. 

10. nhp. Measuremerds of Temple. Ch. v. sec. 33. 

11. Yonmg birds offered by the poor. Ch. iii. sec. 16. 

r 2 
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pijrifications. 

1. Vessels. How to be cleansed. Ch. xxx. sec. 264. 

2. Tents or houses to be cleansed. Ch. xTiii. sec. 134. 

3. Plagues of leprosy. Ch. xiv. sec. 116. 

4. n')^. The red heifer. Ch. xii. sec. 96. 

6* niiriO* Purgations. Ch. x. sec. 92. 

6. n’lKJpp. Baths, Ch. X. sec. 71. 

7. iTjj. Separation of menstruous woman. Ch. x. sec. 79. 

8. Liquids that pollute vegetables. Ch. vi. sec. 64. 

9. Pollutions at night. Ch. v. sec. 82. 

10. dV PaUy washing. Ch. iv. sec. 26. 

11. D.'UI* Sands to be washed. Ch, iv. sec. 22. 

12. D'Xgiy. Fruxt-sUms. Ch. iii. sec. 28. 


Note page 60 . 

The Jerusalem Talmud is a small book in comparison with the 
Babylonian. It has passed through very few printed editions^ and is 
contained in one volume. A learned and laborious Rabbinical scholar, 
Zechariah Frankel, of Breslau, has just given the Hebrew world an 
elaborate volume,^ in which he endeavours to throw new light on 
the text, and prepare the way for an enlarged and corrected edition. 
He considers that the work of the Palestinian doctors has been 
neglected, and hopes that it will henceforth receive more attention. 
For the sake of history, both Jewish and Christian, I hope it will. 

The brief synopsis of the Mishnah given in the preceding note 
should be followed by a notice of the contents of the first Talmud, 
the Babylonian being too late and too miscellaneous to be of much 
value in relation to the Karaites. Dr. Frankel says that ‘ the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud at this day in our hands is only on the four Orders 
Zerainij Moed, Nashim, Nezikim^ and the first three chapters of the 
Title Niddah (in the sixth Order). On the Title Shabbat (in the 
second Order) is wanting the Jerusalem Getndra (or explanatory 
complement) from chapter xxi. to the end of the Title. Gemdra is 
also wanting to chapter iii. of the Title Makkot (in the fourth Order). 


’ n'UDT riKD xno. Einleitung in den Jerusalem- 

ischen Talmud. Von Dr. Z. FrankeL Breslau, 1870. 
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But to the chapters Edyot and Ah6t (in the fourth Order) there is no 
Gemdra in either the Jerusalem or Babylonian Talmud. But the 
Jerusalem has the advantage over the Babylonian in containing a 
Gemdra on the whole Order Zeraimy whereas in the Babylonian there 
is no Gemdra foimd, except on the Title Berachdth, The Jerusalem 
has also Gemdra on the Title Shekalim^ where the Babylonian has 
none ' A few other peculiarities of the same kind are noted by 
Frankel, who prosecuted a careful comparative study of the two 
Talmuds for the sake of accomplishing his object. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BABYLONIA.—TEE TAL3IUD. 

From the time of the captivity under Nebuchadnezzar^ 
full 600 years before Christ, Babylonia ivaa rather a home 
for the Hebrew people than a land of cruel bondage, like 
Egypt, They were still free to teach their children the 
rudiments of doctrine and forms of worship, and although 
the doctrine was deteriorated, and the worship exceed¬ 
ingly imperfect, they paid great regard to the instruction 
of their children. There were numerous Schools for boys 
of all classes, but some of them rose high above the rest. 
The Jewish population was constantly replenished, if it 
was not almost entirely sustained, by Jews from Palestine, 
—for the remnants of the ten tribes which had not 
returned to the land of their fathers in the reigns of 
Cyrus and Darius were nearly or entirely melted away 
in the East, Eminent masters raised the Babylonian col¬ 
leges into high repute, continually attracted scholars from 
all parts of the world, and Nourished long enough to 
leave names to history. The chief schools were those of 
Nahardeay Sora^ and Pumheditha, 

Nahardea was once a strong city on the banks of the 
nahaTy or canal, that united the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
north of Babylon, and had possessed a school from time 
immemorial, but the city and the school were greatly 
raised when a Babylonian Jew, named Samuel, who had 
been sent to Tiberias, and there studied under R, Judah 
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the Holy, returned to his native country, rich in learning, 
being a clever astronomer, and conversant with his 
master’s favourite study, the laws of the Mishnah. He 
was chosen rector of the school, which he governed with 
great success, was followed by others who upheld and 
even advanced its reputation, until Nahardea was sacked 
by an enemy, the school broken up, and the students 
dispersed over Babylonia, in the year of our Lord 258. 

The school of Sora^ on the Euphrates, also an old esta¬ 
blishment, received its renovating impulse from one of the 
most successful scholars of Rabbi Judah at Tiberias, Abba 
Arekka. This Rabbi gave a great impulse to the study 
of the Mishnah, now losing its secondary character, and 
treated as if it were a primary authority,—itself the Law, 
Arekka undertook to revise it finally, and published it 
in the state to which it was advanced when made the 
basis of the Babylonian Talmud, This school, pleasantly 
situated on the Euphrates, sometimes had a thousand 
or even twelve hundred students, with twenty Amoras^ 
or Mishnaic doctors, who gave their instructions orally, 
after the Eastern manner. This rector, being ambitious 
to advance the school to be first of all the Jewish acade¬ 
mies, by impetuous energy, and great talent, commanded 
reverential acquiescence. Like Rabbi Judah of Tiberias, 
he enjoyed the friendship of the king, and was so beloved 
of the people, that after his death the Jews of both Pales¬ 
tine and Babylonia refrained from the usual display of 
myrtles and garlands, and had no music at their festivities. 
No man could follow him in that rectorate with any com¬ 
parable success; the glory of Sora languished, and early 
in the fourth century it utterly expired. 

The school of Pumhediiha^ a town situate at the mouth 
of the canal which once gave a name to Nahardea, was 
founded a few years before the dispersion of that popula¬ 
tion, under the guidance of R. Judah, the son of Ezekiel; 
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both father and son being zealots for the Oral Law, and 
the whole family imbued with the same spirit of tradition. 
A thorough ecclesiastic, he was as much a pope in the 
synagogue as ever was an Innocent or a Benedict in the 
papal chair. He sternly enforced, not the statutes of 
Leviticus, but those of the fourth Order of the Mishnah 
on D’pi3, Injuries. In language he was a Hebrew purist, 
and rejected the barbarous innovations which had reduced 
the speech of Moses and the Prophets to a coarse jargon, 
made worse and w^orse as the Jew-boys flocked into 
Pumbeditha from the towns of Syria and Central Asia. 
As he advanced in life he plunged more deeply into the 
dark mysteries of * the work of Genesis,’ a book of Kab- 
balistic ci'aft, which taught how to make a magical charm 
out of the letters of certain words in the fii'st Book of 
Moses* So he pretended to unfold the mysteries of na- 
ture to hundreds of youths, who listened to the unintel¬ 
ligible utterances with wonder in proportion to their 
absurdity. Six devoted brothers squandered their ener¬ 
gies in the same wild and objectless ]>ursuit, and one of 
them is counted first contributor to the collection called 
3Iidrash Habboth. They wrought hard in raking together 
extremely miscellaneous materials to swell the Talmud, 
and in endeavouring to reduce them into order after the 
several treatises. 

The rector of Pumbeditha was now a much greater 
personage than the Mesh Giuthaj or ^ Head of the Cap¬ 
tivity,’ now but a helpless patriarch, without means of 
enforcing submission on twelve or thirteen thousand 
youths who crowded the schools, while masters were 
heaping up mountains of incomprehensible subtilty to be 
the future thesaurus of law, philosophy, and legend for 
all Judaisin- While the masters were absorbed in this 
fruitless labour, the disciples spent their leisure in brag¬ 
ging insubordination to the one person who would fain he 
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obeyed as sovereign of the Jews, and their scant hours 
of study were lost in acquiring a spurious dialectic which 
made people of the world stare, and gave rise to the pro¬ 
verb, ^ Such an one comes from Pumbeditha, where 
they can drive a camel through the eye of a needle.’ 

One would need to graduate in such a school, if he 
were expected so to analyse and describe the Talmud of 
Babylon as to convey a clear account of it to the mind of 
the reader; but that is not my present object, and I doubt 
whether two Rabbanites have yet been heard of who 
could do it to the entire satisfaction of each other. Per¬ 
plexity increases on the student as he pursues his investi¬ 
gation. He wishes to understand the Mishnah fully, but 
they tell him that to do so he must not rest there. If he 
turns back to the Law to which the Mishnah constantly 
refers, he may often succeed, but on points of Jewish 
casuistry or superstition that Law sheds no light, except 
to demonstrate their nullity. Therefore, he is referred 
back again to the Mishnah which has already failed him, 
and therefore the Mishnah has to be expounded by the 
Gemdra, which ought to be appended to every chapter of 
each treatise, for the sake of explanation. But a multi¬ 
tude of chapters, even entire treatises, have no Gemdra. 
Often, when the Gemdra is full, it is likely to be contra¬ 
dictory, and where scanty, it disappcfints. In that case 
he is referred to voluminous commentaries, where the 
hard questions are hammered harder and harder, until, 
after all, he is bidden to wait until Elijah the Tishbite 
comes to settle everything. 

It is not to be imagined that the Jews of the present 
time, in parts of the world where common intelligence has 
penetrated, receive the entire contents of the Talmud as 
having any religious authority, or that, even in the sixth 
century, it would have long survived its birth, if the lands 
of the Tigris and Euphrates had not been sunk in bar- 
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bariBiTij and if the Hebrew people themselves had not 
partaken of the same barbarismj and borrowed largely the 
heathen follies of astrologyj angehworship^ necromancy, 
and witchcraft, all which were freely reproduced amongst 
themselves* However, for instruction here and there; 
for speculation without end, where men are idle or weak 
enough to suffer it; for amusement, also, it may serve a 
few choice Kabbinlc Hebrew scholars of taste congenial, 
and power of their own to break through the spell of 
Kabbala and enigma. But if the Talmud were taken to 
feed the soul and regulate the life, it would he worse than 
useless* 

Suffice it now to note that about 311 years after the 
completion of the Mislinah by 11. Judah at Tiberias, the 
rectors and their friends at Sora and Pumbeditha, and again 
at K ahiirdea, sealed up the vast labour under the hand of 
Rabbi Jose at Pumbeditha, This event took place in the 
year 498, but the publication, according to Elijah the 
Levite, was not until 506, by which time ^ Talmud,^ as 
they speak, became the subject of a special science. This 
called forth the active opposition of a multitude of sober- 
minded and conscientious Jews, who eventually assumed 
or accepted a new name, but never acknowledged them¬ 
selves to be a new sect, and never ought to have been so 
regarded. 

The external form of the Talmud can be soon described* 
On the opening of a folio volume the page presents in the 
middle a mass of larger Hebrew type, more or less, as may 
happen, just as we see in the old editions of Lyndewode’s 
^ Provincial,* in the Codes of J ustinian and Theodoeius, or 
any such collections,.when the original text is thus ex¬ 
hibited, and surrounded in much larger proportion with 
smaller type, consistiog of comments and explanations. 
In this case tlie central text consists (usually) of the 
Misbnah as it was revised by Eab, first rector of the 
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school at Sora, after the death of his former master, Rabbi 
at Tiberias. The Gemdra, which follows in continuation, 
is the original commentary on the Mishnah, or rather, en¬ 
largement of it by the sayings of other doctors. The 
surrounding mass, as has been observed, is very miscella¬ 
neous, made up of disputes, explanations, questions settled 
and questions unanswerable, with legends, fables, and 
disquisitions to a vast extent. There are many, very 
many editions of the Talmud, but a sufficiently exact idea 
of the size is given, if we say that it fills twelve or thirteen 
thick and closely-printed folio volumes. There are early 
editions printed at Venice by German printers, and repre¬ 
senting, I believe, the Talmud as originally written. 
Then there are subsequent editions, expurgated, by order 
of the Inquisition, of everything offensive to Christians. 
Then, again, there are editions of the Talmud restored to 
its former state. Parts of the great work have also been 
printed, either because some portions are more used by 
the Rabbis than others, or because impressions have been 
begun and not finished. 

I should suppose that the student who wishes to become 
learned in the Talmud, or knowing in its bibliology, 
needs not go any farther than the British Museum, 
where the Hebrew Catalogue will direct him to abundant 
material. 
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CHAPTEK IX, 

THE KARAITES AFTER THE TALMUD. 

No sooner was the Talmud published, and made use of 
as an authority for teachers and rulers in the synago^es, 
than great opposition was manifested- We may suppose 
that when Kahbi Judah the Holy, as if imitating Simon 
the Just, yet advancing far beyond him, and diverging 
very widely, applied himself to codify the decisions and 
sayings of the Elders, and publish them, even as Simon 
had published the Hagiographa, but did no more, the 
conscience of the more enlightened Jews was not violently 
shocked. They were erring in the same direction, and 
would not hastily mistrust so good a man; nor does it 
appear that even they foresaw the evils to which his 
excessive industry would lead future generations. The 
editor of the Mishnah had professed, and perhaps heartily 
intended, to pay homage to the Law of Moses, not to 
supersede it. But the Gemdra, afterwards attacked, 
consisted of a larger collection of sentences, less judicial, 
and far more trifling. The confused mass of writings 
that were now added to the central text of Mishnah, and 
Gemara made that text, not the Mosaic Law, the real 
basis of comment, and the ideal standard of faith and 
practice. 

The entire complication was presented to the Jews as 
at once a code of law and a thesaurus of wisdom. They 
called it Talmud^ * Learning,’ and declared it com- 
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plete, as if it were perfect and finally conclusive. This 
was too much to be accepted by those who held God’s 
Word in due reverence, and too much also for those who 
were impatient of the assumption of authority by R. Jos6, 
as implied by the final publication. 

To transcribe and circulate the Talmud must have 
been a work of considerable time. The masses of manu¬ 
script for a single copy of the whole collection would be 
a load for a beast of burden. Men able and willing to 
leam out of it, and to teach and govern others according 
to its prescriptions, could not all at once be found; and 
when men were found to undertake the perplexing 
service, it would cost the cleverest of them long time to 
leam, and much longer time to make any considerable 
impression with his ill-digested acquirement. An impres¬ 
sion, however, was made after much perseverance, and it 
was deep, deeply captivating, or deeply repulsive. The 
masters of Talmud found that the Hebrew synagogues 
beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, the Greek-speaking 
Jews on the Nile, and the remote captivities on the Volga 
and the Danube, were so far apart in all respects, except 
their universally recognised descent from Jacob, which 
was an indissoluble bond, and the common reproach or 
glory of the name of Jew, that they could not be brought 
into a simultaneous movement, not even in obedience to 
those great Eastern masters on whom the wisdom of 
Daniel was supposed to rest. 

The western synagogues were agitated. At Constan¬ 
tinople, on the ides of February a.d. 529, the Emperor 
Justinian issued a constitution to correct irregularities, 
which, as he learned, had occurred in some synagogues, 
causing great confusion and trouble. Hebrew, it appeared, 
was introduced into Greek synagogues, and Greek into 
Hebrew. Congregations were troubled with languages 
they could not understand, while some members of the 
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congregationSj ratlier amused than troubled, were car¬ 
ried away with the charm of empty sounds, ^ But the 
SsvTipwtri^s as it is called among them,’—which meant 
the Misknaby the secondary LaWj as explained by Tal¬ 
mudists,—* we utterly prohibit, as it neither agrees with 
the Holy Scripture, nor was it handed down by the 
Prophets from above, but is the invention of men who 
speak from the earth only, and have not one thing that 
is divine in them. Therefore let them read only the 
words that are sacred, opening the sacred books them¬ 
selves, and not concealing what is said in them, nor 
bringing in vain words that were written elseivheref — 
written in Babylonian manuscripts,—contrived for the 
purpose of setting aside the plainer words which they ’ 
(the sacred books) contain,’ FaHher on, Justinian or¬ 
dains capital punishment for any among the Jews who 
shall deny the Resurrection or the Last Judgment, or 
teach that angels are not of God’s creation; and he does 
this in order that the Hebrew nation may be kept clear 
of the error of those blaspihemous atheists, * And we 
beseech those who hear the Holy Scriptures read in this 
language (Greek) or in that (Hebrew), to be on their 
guard against the wickedness of those interpreters, and 
let them not confine themselves to the mere letters,’—the 
ICiibbalistic follies of Pumbeditha,—* but rather get a 
taste of the things themselves, and gain a perception of 
the inner meaning,’ * 

They who suppose the Karaites to have been Sad- 
ducees might seem to find some confirmation of their 
opinion in the latter part of this decree. But there are 
a few suggestions which they should accept before coming 
to a precipitate conclusion, Justinian, it must be re¬ 
membered, does not speak in the language of a friend, 

^ £iciro{if 
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neither can it be presumed that he possessed any accurate 
knowledge of the faith of any party among the ^ Jews, 
Samaritans, and Heretics,’ whose demerits were probably 
equal in his sight. The language of the decree can only 
express his persuasion on the strength of reports concern¬ 
ing them; and as the incredulity of the Karaite passed 
for unbelief, the decree was, no doubt, framed accordingly. 
The other suggestion is that, even if there were Karaites 
who, under the injurious influence of passionate reaction, 
had cast off* all faith, which would not have been at all 
singular, that circumstance, however much to be re¬ 
gretted, would not suflSce to gainsay the mass of contrary 
evidence which is accumulated in these pages, with the 
express declarations of their creed, and the whole tenor 
of their history. But after all, Sadducees properly so 
called, not Karaites, may be the persons intended in the 
condemnatory portion of the first part, which is most 
distinctly levelled against the teachers of tradition, and 
a fair interpretation of the edict would eff*ectually protect 
the ^ sons of the Reading ’ from any official molestation. 

So far as I can ascertain, the name of Karaite does not 
yet occur in history, but first comes to view about the 
middle of the eighth century, in connection with the 
Chozars, a rude but powerful nation north of the 
Caucasus, among whom the Karaite Jews must have 
been for a long time previously well known. Chozar 
was ^ in the land of Togarmah,’ ^ where dwelt the Turko¬ 
mans. R. Joseph Ben Gorion enumerates Chozar and 
Patzinak among the sons of Togarmah, whose names 
descended to tribes that were spread over those re¬ 
gions. Both names are produced from the Russian 
chronicles by the historian Karamsin. In his history of 
Russia, the Chozars are described as having possessions 


* Gren. X. 3; 1 Chron. i. 6 ; Ezek. xxvii. 14. 
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on the Sea of Azof, and they also appeal^ ivith the 
Petchnigans, or tribe of Patzinak, on the western side of 
the Black Sea. They dwelt also along the Volga, which 
river they called Atel, and extended tlieir conquests to 
the North Sea* They were a numerous people, victorioua 
-in war, prosperous in commerce, and famous in all tlie 
East. Their government was mild, and under it persons 
of every religion enjoyed perfect freedom. Their chief 
settlement lay north-tv est of the Caspian Sea, which was 
called the Sea of Chozar. It is therefore evident that 
the boundaries of the kingdom (if we may for a moment 
so speak of the country occupied by an ancient pastoral 
people, living for the most part in tents and waggons) 
must have extended over a wide region north of the 
Danube, the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and the Cau¬ 
casian mountains. They were conquered in the year 
945 by King Sviatoslaf, and their name, otherwise almost 
forgotten, was preserved in the archives of the Musco¬ 
vite* 

The Sepher Chozri^ or Book of the Chozarite, first pub¬ 
lished in Hebrew, with a Latin version by John Buxtorf 
the Younger,^ contains a statement of the Karaite con- 

^ 1680. So imicli depends on ^ cl ear epprehenaion of the 

authorship of this Book of Chozn^ ^hat the folio wing ubstract oF Buxtorf a 
account of it is presented to the reader* No one has jet expressed auj 
doubt coneorni Jig the first editor end publisher of this book iu Arabic* It 
wus Judiih the Leri to, who tlourisbed about a.m, 4900, according to the 
Jewish computation, or, as we count it, i-u* 1140. He was a contemporaiy 
of R* Abniham Aben Ezra, who became eminent a little later than he, 
and made honourable mention of him after his decease. IL Judah 
himself states that he is not author of the book, but that it was the work 
of a certain Rabbi who bred 400 jeara before him, whom he does not 
name, but caUs him companion (or Eabbi), in a passage which 

occurs in the commencement of the work. He there says that a friend 
of thu King Alchozri, whose name was Eabbi Isaac of Sangar, had, 
many years before the original composition of the book, by his wis<ioni 
courejited the King of Cbozar to the Jewish faith in the land of Togarmahi 
as was made known by eertaia writings that were extant in the Arabic 
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troversy in the form of conversations between the heathen 
king of the Chozars, named Bulan, and one Rabbi Isaac, 
of Sangar, probably a Bithynian. The subject of the 
supposed conversations was the respective claims of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, in view of the king’s 
choosing one of them for himself. After discussing the 
doctrine of the Karaites and that of the Rabbanites, king 
Bulan, as it is said, was persuaded by R. Isaac to 
become a proselyte to the Jewish religion under the 
Rabbanite form. 

This Jew must have been in Chozar about A. D. 740, 
or from that to 760. Now some will still contend that the 
Karaites were a sect founded by Ahnan, in Babylonia, 
at some time from the year 740 to 763. Jost, who takes 
for granted that it was so, gives Karaism that date for 
its commencement. Here two events, the mission of 
the Sangarite to Chozar, and the secession of Ahnan 
and the Karaites in Babylonia, are assigned by Rabbanite 
conjectures to the same period; or, if the distance be 
taken between the earliest and the latest dates, the 
secession of Ahnan may be set down at 740, and the 
mission of the Sangarite to Chozar at 763, twenty-three 
years later. But I leave it with the reader to judge 
whether even so, a sect founded at Pumbeditha on the 
Euphrates could, within twenty-three years, have been 

language, and were noted for the excellent and learned answers of that 
wise man coheeming the law, the Kabbalah, and other subjects. R. Judah 
the Levite, being a Spaniard and a poet, finding these writings, translated 
them into Hebrew. R. Judah Muscat attributes the praise of composition to 
Judah the Levite, but the original account to R. Isaac of Sangar himself, of 
whom it is said that the foundation was, and that it was he who hallowed 
the name of G-od by his argument. Counting back, therefore, 400 years 
before Judah the Leyite, who fiourished about the year 1140, the friend of 
the king of Chozar wrote about the year 740. But if the conversion of the 
king took place HOD some years before that, it is evident that I have 
not founded my argument of the date of R. Isaac’s mission on any hasty 
calculation. {PrcBfatio ad Lectorem,) 

G 
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founded, organised, and sent forth a colony of emigrants 
to the banks of the Volga, that could also become estab¬ 
lished, well known, and its habits even be long remem¬ 
bered there. Could its propagators, in so short a time, 
change their habitations and their language ; and not only 
establish themselves among the migratory and indepen¬ 
dent Chozars, but by the influence of a new religion, so 
change their morals, habits, and char^ter, while scattered 
over the dominions of the inquiring sovereign, as to 
become the successful guides of a converted race of 
people, that people being no inconsiderable portion of 
his subjects, who, for numbers and respectability, became 
worthy candidates for the honour of receiving the king 
as a fellow-member of their community ? But what we 
find in the Book of Chozri demonstrates that such a 
transformation had actually taken place, as could not 
have been effected in one or two generations ; and there¬ 
fore it is clear that Ahnan could not be the father of the 
Karaites whom R. Isaac found in Chozar. 

There can be no doubt that they had been settled in 
those northern regions long enough to be known and 
compared with other Jews. They were not immigrants 
and strangers, but a distinct class of persons of established 
reputation; and this is quite consistent with what the 
Karaites in the Crimea tell of a grant, or Privilegium^ 
as Kohl the German traveller in South Russia calls it, 
given them by Mohammed. Now Mohammed died in 
the year 632, and this alleged grant would have been 
more than a century later than the edict of Justinian 
against the Talmud, which is so worded that a Karaite 
might have dictated it, yet without the name. 

The ancient residence of Jews in that part of the world 
is attested by existing monuments. Since the last war 
with Russia, several of the most ancient gravestones in 
the burial-ground of Djufut Kal4, in the Crimea, have 
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been examined; the tracings are preserved, and some of 
them were early published in St. Petersburg.^ If the 
Hebrew antiquarians are not mistaken, one of them bears 
date of a death in the 702nd year of the ^ Captivity,’ and 
others also are dated in the same style; all such inscrip¬ 
tions having been cut before the era of the Creation was 
adopted by the Jews. Now if the Captivity be, as is 
believed, that of Sennacherib, the year 702 answers to 
the sixth of the Christian era, according to the common 
computation. The gravestone so dated, and others after 
it, may or may not have been those of persons holding 
the Karaite doctrine, nor does the mere fact of a corpse 
being buried in that ground at any time prove that the 
deceased was a Karaite, for even R. Isaac Sangari, who 
argued against them, was buried with their dead in the 
Crimea. But there is not the same uncertainty at later 
dates, and the inscriptions which may, with very rare 
exceptions, be pronounced Karaite, date so early as a. m. 
4090, answering to a.d. 330. 

The interlocutors in the Book of tha Chozarite are the 
king Bulan and Isa^c the Jew. The Jew has just 
delivered a long parable, intended to set forth the special 
favour shown to Israel, who was taken into the friendship 
of the King of Heaven. At the close of the parable, he 
extols the Priests and Levites—as if the Priests and 
Levites were still able to discharge their peculiar func¬ 
tions—^ Living on the bread of the Lord, standing in the 
Lord’s house from their childhood, like Samuel, and 
having no need to seek their livelihood, but left at 
leisure for Divine Worship all their days.’ Then he 
asks,—^ What think you of the works of men like these ; 
the purity of their souls; the perfection of their actions?’ 
Chozri answers;— 


> MHanges asiatigues^ tom. y.; liyraisons 2 et 3. 
o 2 
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" Certainly this is the highest degree of perfection; 
nothing can surpass it, except it be the excellence of 
angels, and they who are so well prepared to receive it 
may reasonably expect the gift of prophecy, especially 
now that the Divine Presence is already with them. And 
since they thus worship, it is not necessary for them to 
separate themselves from the world, and betake them¬ 
selves to solitude. But pray let me know what you have 
to tell me about the Karaites, for I see them very diligent 
in their worship, more so than the Kahbanites, and I 
hear that their reasons are more convincing, and more in 
agreement with the simple meaning of their law.’ 

The Je^v is then represented as meeting this commen¬ 
dation of the cogency of their reasons, and the simplicity 
of their interpretation of the Law, by descanting at great 
length on the evils that result from the exercise of private 
judgment. He heaps up all the instances of error and 
absurdity he can think of, to exemplify the mischief of a 
man’s having any ^ wisdom or judgment of his own con¬ 
cerning the Law,\which cannot be understood without a 
direct gift from God. ‘ Therefore/ the Rabbi insists, 
* we must not presume to tread in the steps of our fathers, 
and pretend to be wise in the Law/ After some further 
discussion on the subject, the Chozarite concedes that a 
superior authority on earth is necessary for the right 
interpretation of God’s Law. On this concession the 
Jew proceeds to argue:— 

‘ If oral tradition be such an authority, then we and 
the Karaites are alike bound by it, and even every one 
who confesses that the Law, which was found in this 
form ’—that is to say, written without points and accents 
—^is called the Law of Moses.’' 

The Chozarite replies :— 


^ Thia aEuftlon to poiuta and ace^nti will be considered further on. 
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^ So say the Karaites, but now that they have found 
the Law perfect ’—that is to say, written with points and 
accents—* they have no need of the tradition,’ 

To this the Jew answers that, if they require the help 
of points and accents to make the sense of the words 
clear, much more must they stand in need of ample 
instruction to make them understand the meaning of 
things^ which lies far more deeply hidden than that of 
words; and endeavours to strengthen his position by 
urging against the Karaites the common-place instances 
which will be noted elsewhere. He further contrasts the 
scantiness of the Karaites’ store of information with the 
abundance of traditional instruction in which the Rab- 
banites abound, and winds up triumphantly, as he im¬ 
agines, by putting this question to the king: 

^ O King of Chozar, have you ever heard any disciple 
of the Karaites speak of what I have mentioned to you ? 
Do they speak of anything to be relied upon ? Is there 
any tradition concerning which they have a common 
judgment? Are they not all in a state of dissension, 
whether the subject in question relates to Masoras, or 
points, or accents,^ or what things are forbidden, or what 
allowed, or what decided ? ’ 

The Chozarite is forced to answer:— 

^ I have neither seen nor heard anything of that sort; 
but what I have seen'and heard is, that they are diligent 
to the utmost of their power/ 

The Rabbi turns this praise against them, and con¬ 
demns their diligence as no better than a sign of self- 
suflSciency. After this the dialogue dwindles away into 
a mere exchange of common-places. The king takes 
Isaac’s word for everything; no Karaite is smnmoned to 
answer for himself and his brethren; the king’s hea- 

’ This apparatus, then, \a founds but not yet settled. This will be con¬ 
firmed presently. 
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thenish impartiality is but indifference, and all that can 
be gathered from the account is that Karaism was a very 
suitable name given to the good old principle of adhering, 
as Isaiah said, ‘to the Law and to the testimony.’ We 
see nothing sectarian in their origin nor in their position, 
but perceive that those Jews in the land of Togarmah 
were called Karaim^ or Scripturists, and accepted the 
honourable designation not as a note of reproach, but as 
a mark of distinction which effectually saved them from 
being confounded with Traditionists.^ 

We must bear in mind that the Chozars were at this 
time one of the most numerous and formidable peoples of 
the northern regions of Europe and Asia, and impartial 
witnesses to the true character of the Karaites, who had 
been long dwelling amongst them, and openly professing 
their simple doctrine. The testimony, although given 
by an adversary, is explicit and in their favour. Other 
facts mentioned in the present chapter concur in bringing 
us to the conclusion that soon after the publication of the 
Talmud, in what we now call Turkey and Russia, partly 
within and partly beyond what were then the bounds of 
the Roman empire on the north and east, Jews of the 
persuasion either then or later called Karaite, were 
troubled by the innovations of Mishnaic or Talmudic 
teachers, and sought protection in their ancient manner 
of worship from a Christian emperor. 

For the present we leave Ahnan, the earnest witness 
against the Talmud, and contemporary of Isaac of San- 
gar, to be chief subject of a separate chapter, and proceed 
to offer a few observations on various names given to the 
people whose history now opens in full view before us. 

How they were formerly designated, and how they 
received their present name, is worth inquiring. They 


ntlS "IBD* The Book of Chozri^ part iii. 
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say that they were first called Jerusalemites^ because^ 
after the destruction of the holy city by Titus, they, more 
than any of their brethren, gathered round its ruins. 

^ This they did,’ says one of their own writers, ^ through 
desire for their sanctuary, which was the excellency of 
their strength, the delight of their heart, and the conso¬ 
lation of their soul.’ For a similar reason, when Ahnan 
and his followers betook themselves to the open country 
in consequence of dissension with the other Jews, they 
were called Dwellers in the Desert When they were 
openly cursed for rejecting the Kabbala, they were 
branded as Excommunicates. Slanderously, and without 
any foundation in truth, they were cried down as Sado~ 
kitesy or Sadducees, as if they were followers of Sadoc, 
who denied the doctrine of future rewards and punish¬ 
ments; and Baithositesy from his companion Baithos. 
Maimonides, Abraham ben Dior, and other antagonists, 
called them Cuthites and Samaritans^ common epithets 
to express contemptuous hatred, one of which, it will be 
remembered, the Pharisees, blaspheming, applied to our 
Lord. The men who cast them out most falsely de¬ 
nounced them as EpiUrusim^ Epicureans, and Minima 
heretics. Aben Ezra, with less vulgarity, sometimes 
calls them Dividers against our Fathers^ and then again, 
with greater bitterness, those liars. R. Azariah, with 
others, making some show of discrimination, says that 
there are two kinds of sects, some consisting of those who 
merely slight the Oral Law, whereas others altogether 
deny it, and these latter ^ deserve to be burnt in the place 
of ashes.’ 

Karaim —Karaites, as we say—or Readers, is their 
ancient and proper name. Some observe that they are 
proud of it, as well they may be, and certainly they so 
call themselves, always regarding it as their most honour- 
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able title. Their Liturgy^ bears it uniformly, as I be¬ 
lieve. There are various editions of the Karaite Liturgy 
in the British Museum. One, printed in Venice a.d. 
1529, in four volumes, quarto, is a fine copy, well printed, 
the first two volumes being rather broader than tlie third 
and fourth. It appears by notes written in Italian on the 
fly-leaves, and by various other marks, that these two 
were sent to Venice, or left there, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining a reprint. The writing appears to have been of 
the eighteenth century, before the entrance of the French 
into Italy at the time of the French Kevolution. One of 
the notes at the end of the fourth volume runs thus:— 
^ A ricordo for those who have to print these two 
Hebrew boots. These are two Hebrew books of the 
» sect of Hebrews called Caraites, who are different and 
schismatics from the belief of the other Hebrews whoir 
they call Rabbanites, on which account these Caraites, 
who are to pay the cost of printing the said two books, 
wish the printers {signori stampatori) to be careful not 
to trust them to the Hebrews who usually take charge of 
the offices, correct the press, and amend the errors; for, 
being enemies of the said Caraites, they will corrupt the 
texts, and, through enmity, commit frauds of such a sort 
that the said books, after coming to light, will be of no 
service. Therefore, every time that the printers wish to 
do a fine thing and be well paid, they must make use of 
Christian persons who are to be found in Venice or in 
Padova, skilled and learned in the Hebrew tongue, who 
will take the work in hand and get these books printed.’ 

Or they call themselves KipD '33j Sons of the Reading^ 
or, as we should say, the Scripture, According to the 
authorities quoted by Trigland, whom I follow in this 
enumeration of names, others called them so because they 

' D'Kipn Snp 3n:t:3 nibann ^^D■ 
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had no faith in the new * law given by word of mouth,^ 
inasmuch as it was not written from the mouth of 
prophets or seers, but invented in the time of the trans¬ 
gressors of the Law of the Lord (Mai. ii. 8) by private 
persons, who collected it from other sources and wrote it 
down. 

Those private persons the Karaites did not call Kabbis, 
but withholding that venerated title, gave them the name 
of Rabbanites, increasers, or usurers, that is to say, men 
who were busy in making for themselves usury, or gain 
out of the Law, and wishing to be wise above what is 
written, despised the Karaites, or Readers of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. 

Maimonides professes to mark the time and occasion of 
their assuming the title, representing that it begun in 
Egypt, when Simon ben Shetakh returned from Alexan¬ 
dria to Jerusalem, in the time of King Alexander Jannai. 
Ben Shetakh then began, as the Karaites relate, to propa¬ 
gate and insist upon the mysteries of the Oral Law. 

* Thus,’ says Maimonides, ^ those people were called D'Kip 
Readers, by way of contempt and derision. R. Mordecai 
the Karaite, in his reply to inquiries from Trigland, con¬ 
firms the statement of Maimonides. At first, indeed, the 
followers of Ben Tabbai, colleague of Ben Shetakh, but 
his opponent, were called ^ the House of Tabbai,’ but that 
sectarian title was quickly changed for the more appro¬ 
priate name, inasmuch as, being studious of the Scripture, 
they did not lean upon the broken reed of an allegorical 
and confused interpretation.’^ 

Some say that they were called Ahnanites, and it is 
possible that they were so called in derision or contempt, 
but even this is not yet certain. A name, however, given 
by their enemies could not in the slightest degree affect 

* Notitia Karaeorum ex Mardochai, Karsei recentioris, tractatu hau- 
rienda. Hamburg, et Leips. 1714. Ed. J. C. WoMus, cap. ii. 
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the question of their origin, nor weaken the evidence 
which proves their existence before the time of Ahnan. 
Sharastani, if I well remember, so calls them and pro¬ 
fesses to give a brief account of their history, but betrays 
utter ignorance of the matter which he pretends to treat. 
Sometimes, however, he is quoted, and therefore the rea¬ 
der should be informed that he is utterly unworthy of 
credit in anything he says about the Jews, of whom, as on 
perusal instantly appears, he knew little and gives no co¬ 
herent information. His tales are often as irrational as 
an Indian cosmogony. But there is an extract in the 
Oriental Library of Asseman which may be considered 
trustworthy as to the name alone. In a note of events 
during the episcopate of Philoxenus of Nisibis, the 
learned Maronite collects that at that time ^ the Jews also 
had a quarrel concerning their primacy. For some of 
those in Tiberias elected one David, but they in Baby¬ 
lonia chose Daniel, of the sect of the Ahnanites, who set 
aside the Sabbath, and observe the fourth day of the 
week instead of the seventh. The case,’ he says, ^ was 
brought before the Caliph, who decided that when ten 
men of any religion of Christians, or Jews, or Magians, 
agreed together on any arrangement for ordering worship 
in their own manner, it should be lawful for them.’^ But 
the Karaites, as we well know, did not so set aside the 
Sabbath-day, and therefore the persons called Ahnanites 
could not be of the same persuasion as the Ahnan of 
whom we speak, or they might have been a degenerate 
offshoot from a better stock.* 

* Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. ii. p. 346. 

* While this chapter is passing through the press, I find strong confirma¬ 
tion of this view of Ahnan and the Ahnanites. The reader shall find it in 
my Preface. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VOWEL-POINTS AND ACCENTS. 

A subject for literary research. 

The subject of this chapter should be interesting to 
general readers, but Hebrew scholars will only find 
enough to stimulate inquiry. I trust the facts are cor¬ 
rectly noted, but I do not press the conclusions to which, 
for the present, I think I can arrive. For the correction 
of any error I shall be sincerely thankful, but I cannot 
persuade myself to keep silence on a subject of so great 
interest, because I am not yet able to treat it in the con¬ 
fidence of historic certainty. I hope to obtain one fac¬ 
simile, at least, with some typographical illustration, which 
may serve a student in prosecuting more thorough inves¬ 
tigation. 

In justice to our subject we must notice the part taken 
by Karaites, or alleged to have been taken by them, in 
the formation of the system of vowel-pointing in the 
written Hebrew of the Old Testament. There is a pas¬ 
sage to the purpose in the Book of Chozri. That book^ 
it will be remembered, contains the narrative of a discus¬ 
sion that dates in the middle of the eighth century of the 
Christian era. For a clearer apprehension of the par¬ 
ticular passage, the context also shall be quoted, observing 
only that the colloquial form of the book is purely arti¬ 
ficial, and that every statement therein rests on the credit 
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of the author. Rabbi Judah the Levite, who makes his 
interlocutors speak as follows.^ 

^ Jew. What would you (King of Chozar) say if you 
found a variety of reading in one, two, or three books ? 

^ Chozri (the King). I would say that we ought to re¬ 
spect the reading found in the majority of books, because 
an error could not so easily find its way into many as into 
few; and that we might reject the readings which occur 
only in single copies, just as we reject the judgment of 
interpreters, when the minority has to yield to the ma¬ 
jority. 

^ Jew. But what would you say when the variation is 
only in a letter, as for example, in the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah (iv. 18) our steps^ where it 

seems the first word should be with Reshy ? And in 
the passage of Psalm xxiv. 4: and 

who hath not lifted up my soul to vanityy when the last 
word should be te'ipi his souU —^and the like in many other 
places. 

^ Chozri. If it is left for reason to decide in all such 
cases, reason will make no end of changes in all the books, 
changes in letters, words, and whole sentences; then in 
punctuation and accents, so that the sense of a multitude 
of passages will be changed, for if one be altered, why 
not all (if reason should see fit so to determine) ? 

^ Jew. Then how do you suppose that Moses left his 
law to the Children of Israel ? 

^ Chozri. There can be no doubt that it was a simple 
book, or writing, without points and without accents, a 
pKO nBD> as at this day we see the Book of 
the Law (in the synagogues), for otherwise, it would be 
impossible for all to agree, as for example, concerning the 
unleavened bread, &c. &c. 


• Sepher Chozri, pars iii. capp. 25-34. 
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* Jew. There can be no doubt that Patakh, Khametz^ 
the other points and the accents, were kept in the heart 
of the priests [that is to say, that a knowledge of the cor¬ 
rect vocal pronunciation of the words was preserved by 
continuous use in the solemn recitation of the sentences 
of Scripture, with the very articulate sounds which are 
now represented by the vowel-signs] because they would 
need them for performing sacrifice, [in the appointed ser¬ 
vices of the Tabernacle and the Temple], and for teach¬ 
ing the children of Israel, and in the heart of kings, inas¬ 
much as the kings also were commanded to read the Book 
of the Law diligently, as it is said; He shall read in it 
all the days of his life; ” and in the heart of the Judge?, 
&c. And therefore they [i.e. Ezra, and the other mem¬ 
bers of the great synagogue] appointed seven kings [the 
seven vowels being so called by the grammarians], and 
accents, to be signs of those values and powers which 
Moses received by tradition for them. And what do you 
think of those things which serve to lay out the Scrip¬ 
tures in form,—first in sentences, then with vowel-pointing, 
then with accent-signs, then with Massoroth, or critical 
observations concerning words which are to be written in 
full, or defectively, to which end even the letters are 
numbered and noted, so, for example, that we may know 
that the \ in the word ppij is the middle letter of the Law, 
and that we may be informed where a Patakh, a Khametz, 
a Tser4 or a Segol is written out of place ? Do you think 
that these labours of theirs were vain, or that they be¬ 
stowed care and study on a thing not requisite and neces¬ 
sary ? ’ 

The Chozarite assents fully to all that can be said in 
commendation of this very useful work, and the conversa¬ 
tion proceeds: ^ 

* This account of the completeness of the Masorah may belong to a later 
date than is assigned to the Book of Cho 2 sri, and therefore indicate an 
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^ Jew. If the tradition be such, then we and the 
Karaites are alike bound to abide by it, and so is every 
one who acknowledges the Law of Moses. 

^ Cfiozri. Even so say the Karaites^ hut since they have 
found the Law perfecty they have no need of any Kahhala 
beyond iV ^ 

The least that this can mean is that the Karaites have 
tested the vowel-and-accent system, and found it satisfac¬ 
tory. But if the framers of the system had been also 
compilers of the Talmud, or even Talmudists in opinion 
and principle, a perfect agreement between the two parties, 
at any date, would have been impossible. The contro¬ 
versy, therefore, which had divided them within the syna¬ 
gogues even before the open schism took place, could not 
have subsisted between fellow-labourei*s on this great 
work. Yet it is difl&cult to understand how the subject 
could have found its way into the discussion of the merits 
of Karaism between Sangari and the King of Chozar, 
unless the Karaites had been in some way concerned with 
the first introduction of vowel-points and accents. If the 
Seven Kings, as vowels are called, originated with Ezra, 
or if the three, a, z, o, were invented by him, and after¬ 
wards increased to five, and yet again to seven, during the 
time of the great synagogue, that would presuppose a 
prolonged and united literal study of the Hebrew text 
before the Mishnaic and Talmudic times, and therefore 
while learned men not yet so widely differing, could unite 
with calm deliberation in a critical examination of the 
text, and pursue it with even greater advantage than if, 
on every matter of interpretation, they were perfectly 
unanimous. 

interpolation, either by the translator from the original Arabic into 
Hebrew, or by later copyists of the Hebrew. 

D'snv D3'N rra'hef minn iksob* nnx D'tnpn d'iisik p ' 

s nbapn 
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This kind of study could be continued until every word 
was pointed and accented, and nothing remained to engage 
the industry, or quicken the invention of the studious, 
beyond the compilation of traditionary sentences for the 
exposition of the text, and the minute labour of the 
Masoretes for protecting the text against alteration in 
time to come. These lines of study were perhaps pro¬ 
secuted later; but there must have been, in every pro- 
.vince or district of Jewry, a time when the Karaites 
would refrain from advancing any further. They would 
declare that they found the Law perfect as it was written 
accurately and in full. Being therewith content, and 
feeling no need of anjr oral tradition, they would thence¬ 
forth understand the word of God as, by common consent, 
it had been written, and would reject any change or ad¬ 
dition, by whomsoever change or addition might be 
attempted. 

More than ever, then, they deserved to be called the 
KnpiDn : and if there was any one conjuncture more than 

another, when they could boast of being possessors of the 
reading, it was when they held fast by the established 
text, and left others to seek out their own inventions. 
That this was their wise determination was attested to 
their honour when, perhaps, Ahnan was no more than a 
child. The infancy of the Chozar Karaites, at least, was 
past, for they had no inconspicuous place in Jewish history 
many ages before him. 

Full two hundred years after the visit of Sangari to 
Chozar, a learned Eabbi was travelling in the East in 
search of rolls of the Law, the oldest and best that 
could be found, for use in the Chozar Synagogues. One 
of his manuscripts in the Virkowitsch Collection bears the 
following note, written by his own hand: ^ I, Abraham 
ben Simchah, from the city of Sephdrad, in the kingdom 
of our converted brethren the Chozars, in the year 1682 
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of our exile (in Aasjria), tliat is to say^ in the 4746tli of 
the Creation, and as our brethren in Matarka (the Chri&' 
tians) count, 986, when the messengers sent by the Prince 
of Muscovy came from Kioff to our Prince David, to 
make inquiries concerning their faith in Persia and Media, 
I was myself in Persia purchasing ancient rolls of the 
Law, and books of the Prophets and Sacred Writings 
foi* the Chozar synagogues. In Elam I heard 
that there were some very old rolls to be found in Shu- 
shan. Thither I went without delay j our brethren showed 
them to me, and among them I observed the Book of 
Travels o Kabbi Judab, the Corrector, wherein he tells 
us that his father Moses the Pointer {[Tpi) was the first 
'who found out the vowels and accents in order to assist 
learners in reading. I begged them to sell me the roll, 
which they would not do, and therefore I copied, word by 
word, the very important statement of the Corrector, and 
BO have obtained much that will make the verbal meaning 
clearer. May God help me soon to return in safety to 
my home ! Amen/ ^ 

The Prince David mentioned by Ben Simehah does 
not answer exactly to either of the two Davids in the 
second list which I have transcribed into the next chapter, 
whose accession to their dignity is respectively set down 
at the years 880 and 1070. But these dates are very 
loosely conjectural- There is a David in the first list^ 
copied from the Cairo manuscript, but without date. 
Yet it wmuld appear that about the time of Ben Simehah’s 
journey into Persia there waa, or lately had been, a Nasi 
of this name, David. Be that as it may, it is highly in¬ 
teresting to hear that in the last quarter of the tenth 
century there was found a very old manuscript of the 
Itinei'ary of a Karaite Itabbi bearing the title of Cor- 

* Heubancr. Aua der Petersburger Bibliothek Beitrage und Bocomente 

Oeachiebte dea Keitiertbuiua. Xieipzig, iS66| at, 
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rector^ son of a Rabbi bearing that of Pointer^ and de¬ 
scribed as discoverer of the vowel-points and accent-signs, 
or, as might perhaps more correctly describe the fact, 
appropriator of the vowel-and-accent-system from Arabic 
writing into Hebrew. Other passages of the Firko- 
witch manuscripts, as edited in portions by Pinsker, carry 
us back to the same person, and, with some additional 
information, confirm the statement. 

The beginnings of this adaptation of vowel-points to 
the Hebrew consonants, for the more easy reading of the 
sacred text, are noted by Fiirst in the terms following, 
which I have been careful to verify by reference to his 
authorities. 

1. In Irak, or Babylonia, some time in the first half of 
the sixth century, a Karaite by the name of Akhd, 
framed the system of vowel-and-accent-signs, called ^ip 3 , 
pointing. It is remarkable for being written above the 
letters, and was eventually limited to the Karaites.^ 
This was about four centuries and a half before the dis¬ 
covery of the old manuscript in Shushan just now men¬ 
tioned. 

2. Some time later than Akhd, came Mokha, NniiD> 
whether or not a Karaite is not said. This Rabbi was in 
Tiberias, and about the year 570 produced another sys¬ 
tem of signs. It came into use, as an improvement on 
the former, in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 
Moses, son of Mokha, elsewhere also called the ‘ Pointer,’ 
completed his father’s system.^ The Palestinian system 
was adopted by the Masoretes and Talmudists in general, 
but if the evidence before us may be trusted, the first 
discoverers of this invaluable method of conserving the 
most approved reading of the Hebrew text were Karaites, 
or, at least, followers of a Karaite. The Book of Chozar, 


* Furst, Gcach. d, Kar. i. 16. 

H 


* Ibid. 17. 
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therefore, preserves a faithful record, which reads that 
they had found (ikvd) the vowel-pointing with all its ad¬ 
vantages, and were therewith content, insomuch as it 
perpetuated the reading of the once unpointed text, just 
as it was understood by the ancients. But this does not 
by any means imply that the Karaites could ever claim, 
or even attempted to claim, the honour of having been 
the only labourers in that field. 

The alleged discovery of Ben Simchah, unless it shall 
be found spurious, or misunderstood, is clear enough to 
determine an historical fact of great importance in rela¬ 
tion to the actual influence of Karaism in the subsequent 
study of Old Testament Scripture. But it is not undis¬ 
puted. 

A Bussian Jew, Rabbi Simchah Pinsker, is author of 
a Hebrew book of extreme literary interest, being nothing 
less than ^An Introduction to the Babylonish-Hebrew 
Punctuation System,’ and editor of a grammar of the 
Hebrew Number, written by Aben Ezra.* On the his¬ 
tory of vowel-pointing it sheds much light, but little or 
none on the subject now before us. Pinsker denies that 
this punctuation is Karaitic. He says that he lived 
among Karaites thirty-three years, read their manu¬ 
scripts, both old and new, and found no peculiar punctua¬ 
tion in them. . He further says that this peculiar system 
is sometimes found in Rabbanite books, as, for example, 
in the Yad Khdazdkah of Maimonides, and in Hapthta- 
roth of the Rabbanite rite. All this may be true, and 
there seems to be no reason to dispute its truth, but there. 

' 'bun IK KIIID. The book has a German 

title:—Einleitung in das Babylonisch-Hebraische Pimctationssystem nacli 
den im Odessaer Museum der Gesellschaftfur Geschichte und * Alterthiimer 
befindlichen Handschriften {unicis) bearbeitet (mit Vokaltafel und eineii 
Facsimile) nebst einer Grammatik der Hebraischen Zahlwdrter (Jesod 
Mispar) von Abraham ben £rsa aus Handschriften herausgegeben uni 
comir entirt von S. Pinsker. Wien, 1863, 
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is no reason to imagine that the Karaites had ever a pecu¬ 
liar system of pointing, or, if they had, it would certainly 
have been retained. All that is affirmed is that the Ka¬ 
raites were the first, or certainly were among the first, 
who introduced vowel-points and accent-signs into Hebrew 
writing, and that, some years later than their beginning in 
Babylonia, an improved system, or one that its inventors 
considered such, was introduced at Tiberias, in Palestine, 
and in course of time, not all at once, superseded the first. 
The change was not simultaneous, neither was it extremely 
rapid. The oldest of the Karaite liturgies noticed on 
these pages retains some features of the Assyrian or 
Babylonian pointing, yet only enough to give the typo¬ 
graphy a slightly peculiar character. A single vestige, 
however, imports much in this inquiry. 

Rabbanites and Karaites may well have agreed in ac¬ 
cepting the aid of their fathers’ industry. There is no 
question of exegesis that I am now aware of that is in 
any way affected by either one system or the other, but 
the promptness with which the Old Karaites devoted 
themselves to this Nikkud^ and their determination to 
abide by it while their less careful brethren read the text 
by the light of Talmud^ shows their greater care for 
every jot and tittle of the Law, and may well persuade 
the Biblical student that he is indebted to the Karaites, 
as agents of a watchful providence, for leading the way 
in that care of the inspired books which was further taken 
by the Masoretes at a later period, and for which the Jews 
in general deserve our gratitude. This section of Karaite 
history will no doubt b^ enlarged hereafter by help of 
the manuscripts deposited in the Museum of Odessa and 
the Library of St. Petersburg, collated with other mate¬ 
rial that has hitherto attracted less attention than it will 
probably be found worthy to receive. 
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The recovery of manuscripts so singularly pointed 
awakens the most lively interest in learned Jews to whom 
it becomes known, and the Biblical scholars of Europe ■ 
will surely bestir themselves in the careful collation of 
rolls containing the Old Testament. 

Among the Karaite manuscripts deposited by Kabbi 
Abraham Firkowitsch in the Museum of Antiquities in 
Odessa, there are some pointed according to the earlier, 
or Babylonian system. Among them is a volume of the 
latter Prophets, written on 225 leaves of very good 
parchment in small folio, the points being written over 
the consonants, not under them as is now usual. The 
second colunm appears to contain a Targum. Between 
the two columns are some lesser Masoretic notes. The 
second column closes with the scribe’s date and good 
wishes. He dates in the year (of contracts) 1228, and 
month of Tishri. It was therefore written in the time 
of Rabbi Saadiah, a.d. 916 or 917. Rabbi Simehab 
Pinsker publishes the fao simile of the last page of the 
manuscript, or a part of it, which shall be reproduced 
here, referring Hebrew readers to the work itself,^ which 
for the present purpose is invaluable. By comparison 
with the text as now printed in the Hebrew Bibles, and 
with the assistance of the few examples extracted from ^ 
very complete table in R. Pinsker’s volume, the curious 
inquirer into the long-forgotten vowel-system of Baby¬ 
lonia possesses a sufficient key. Yet this ^ Introduction ’ 
discloses enough to show that no small difficulty has 
been experienced in deciphering the faded codices, and 
also that the text of this and others of the collections have 
undergone considerable change, at least in regard to the 
orthography, and that the literary treasure now accumu¬ 
lated in Odessa and St. Petersburg has promised rich 


‘ IK nicj^KH ^k kuid. wien, isea. 
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reward to patient critics who will collate the manuscripts 
and contribute the result to confirm or to perfect the 
original text of the Old Testament. This is the cele¬ 
brated manuscript known as Pinner^ 3. Vestiges of this 
punctuation are visible in the early printed Karaite 
Liturgy, and the absence of the Elohim vowels from the 
sacred name nin^ is very remarkable. 

The following is the text of Malachi iii. 22-24, as 
rendered by Pinsk4r, but comparison will show a con¬ 
siderable difference. 

ihitt ’hns n5r 

< • • • A: “J a- *•- 1 '* • 

ojK nan i'nn 

T < • • I T ; .1%;^ •• t : •! t: '• •• ; 

niH’ Di’ Nia N’ian n«bv nx dd*? nb©* 

a : ’at*” a t :• •• - t 

Sbi nu*» 5b ‘Nniani bin^n 

\ Dnn pvn'DK ’n’3 i kiHk ts Dniis'by Doa 

The Babylonian system of punctuation included both 
vowels and accents, but it will be quite suflficient for our 
present purpose to assist the reader by exhibiting the 
vowels by means of a very few compaiative examples, 
without detailing the accents also. By these examples, it 
is apparent that the system of the Babylonian pointers 
was more simple, although less complete than that of 
Tiberias, as adopted by the Masoretes, and that it very 
nearly resembles the Syriac vocalisation as it is now 
written. The elaborate introduction here quoted cannot 
now be reproduced, neither ought it to be abbreviated; 
and any student who bends his attention to the subject 
must go at once to Babbi Simchah Pinsker. 

For the convenience of general readers I subjoin the 
following key:— 
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Perfect and Imperfect Vowels^ and Sheva Substitutes, 

Habac. i. 8. pAn5p=pir}nD. 

Shurek —, —, Habac. ii. 2. nin^0=Kin^n- Habac. ii. 4. 

%, \ * * • s 

Hog. rii. 4. ^);iy)pri=inx6ii- 

K&mets —,—, Habac. i. 1. nin=hTn. Ezck. xL 42. n'tj = n'-Ti- 

. . --<44- =S 

1.14. nr]^=nnE>o. 

''C ^ ^ 

F&thakh —, —, Mic. iv. 10. C)3tp = P)2b- Habac. L 1. K‘^bn=KK^)3n* 
-- Habac i. 4. 

, Habac. i. 6. ’ Hos. x. 10. = DIDKV 

Hos. xi. 8. 

KJnrik —, —, Habac. i. 16. Habac. ii. 12. DlpP“linp>2' 

Habac. ii. 1. 

Segdl\% doubtful. It appears once in the fac-simile, but seems out of place 
there. 

Sheva is a line over the consonant 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AHNAN AND THE REVIVAL OF KARAISM. 

The revival of Karaism—^not its origin—is all that can 
be attributed to Ahnan,* ‘ He enlightened the eyes of 
the Karaites,’ as they themselves acknowledge. He was 
their enlightener, but not their founder. Evidences of 
their existence long before him have been already given, 
and we now observe how the way was gradually opened 
for him to pursue his chosen course. 

The grammatical study of the sacred text of the Old 
Testament, whether diligently prosecuted on its own ac¬ 
count, or urged by a natural reaction against the last and 
most exaggerated form of traditionary teaching, could not 
fail to produce a very marked effect. During the latter 
part of the sixth and all the seventh century, the Jewish 
mind was more and more agitated by religious questions, 
and the Hebrew unity became more and more palpably 
no better than a name. Murmurs of dissatisfaction were 
heard in the great schools of Babylonia. Nitronai, one 
of the Gaonim or highest masters in the famous school of 
Pumbeditha, bitterly complained that people were every¬ 
where talking of heretics different—yet they were not so 
different—from all that had hitherto been heard of. 
Others, it was said, had made considerable innovation in 

* The name is py, which the usual orthography Anan does not fully 
express as it is pronounced by an English reader. Ahnan throws back the 
accent on the first syllable, as required by the Hebrew y. 
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matters of ceremony and ritual^ innovating always for 
the worse; but these held fast by the very letter of the 
Law, just as they found it written, and regarded with 
undivided reverence the foundation-truths of the religion 
which was made known to Israel by Moses and the 
Prophets. 

It was not to be imagined that the good would be un¬ 
mixed with evil. There were men of ability, but, as in 
all times of religious excitement, there were also men of 
doubtful principles, to say the least of them. In Syria 
one Serini maintained that men should cast off utterly 
the yoke of the Talmud, and render entire obedience to 
all that is required in the written text of the inspired 
Hebrew scriptures. So far this was very good; but he 
pretended to be the deliverer of the people, and, as if he 
were the very Messiah whom the Prophets foretold, pro¬ 
mised to gather them all home to the land of their fathers, 
and subdue the Arabs to their dominion. He hoisted a 
banner in the name of Liberty, and many thousands fol¬ 
lowed it. Not a few, induced to quit the lands of their 
dispersion, left their property behind them, and hastened 
away to Palestine after the Syrian Saviour! Some 
Sephardim left Spfiin, where they had lived in fair pros¬ 
perity, vainly expecting to find boundless riches in a new 
Jerusalem. Serini died in 720. There have been many 
false Christs, but the circumstance of his advocating the 
literal interpretation of the Law serves to show that this 
cry was expected to be popular—that while the sufficiency 
of God’s own word was acknowledged by learned men, 
their persuasion had become a doctrine—that it had 
gained on the mind of the commonalty, and was not first 
openly promulgated by Ahnan. 

Rabbi Genai, son of Baruch, is said to have been 
master of Ahnan about the year 730. He wrote a 
directory for synagogue services on sabbaths, festivals. 
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and fast-days, with appointment of lessons from the 
^ Five Books ’ and the Prophets, and the order of other 
parts of the service, all so skilfully arranged that he was 
called * the second Ezra.’ By the publication of this 
work Genai settled many long-agitated questions, and it 
is said that Ahnan afterwards adopted it for the use of 
Karaite congregations. But before his name was known 
in public, others had attracted suflScient notice to be 
remembered in later times, and counted with the Karaite 
fathers. Such were Ephraim, Elisha, Enoch, Obadiah 
of Bazra on the Tigris, called the Teacher^ who flourished 
in 750, and Judah the Persian about 755.^ 

Ahnan, son of David, is said by the Karaites to have 
been born in Beth-tsur, a town near Jerusalem, and was 
reputed to be of the lineage of King David. Some, not 
Karaites, speculate on this point, and endeavour to give 
the colour of probability to a conjecture of their own 
that would change Beth-tsur in Palestine into Bazra on 
the Tigris; and if this were proved, modern writers 
could more successfully represent his teaching as derived 
from a sect of Arabian or Persian dissenters from the 
Islam of Mohammid, called Mutazilites, and extremely 
like some sects or ^ schools ’ of our own day. I could 
wish to be sure of Ahnan’s birth-place, and cannot at 
present see reason to depart from the original statement 
of the Karaites themselves. According to that state¬ 
ment, he travelled from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
into Babylonia about the middle of the eighth century, 
spent several years there,^ and became famous for ex¬ 
plaining the Law of Moses, rh^p nyn according 

to the doctrine of the tradition of the Karaites^ This was 
the traditional doctrine of the suflSciency of the Divine 

* Prof. Dr. Julius Fiirst,. Gesckkhte des Karaerthums^ abschnitt i. 
26-80. 

* About 740, or from that to 743. 
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Law, without human traditions, which came down from 
Ben Tabbai to Shammai, and &om Shammai to their own 
day. Those elder Karaites even professed to have in 
their possession an exact and attested transcript of the 
sacred code.^ 

There is a story that his uncle was Exilarch, or head 
of the Captivity in Babylonia, but died childless; and 
that the dignity would have fallen upon him, if the 
Jewish Elders had not refused to confirm that presumed 
right by an election, on account of his opposition to the 
Talmud, in accordance with which they wished the govern¬ 
ment to be conducted. It may have been so, but while 
the Karaites do not afiSrm it we must suspend belief. If 
his zeal in maintaining the suflSciency of Holy Scripture 
was prompted by disappointment, that circumstance 
might diminish our confidence in his sincerity, but would 
not impair the force of a single good argument, even 
from his lips. A good cause may have an interested 
advocate, and be a good cause after all. 

But it does not appear that Ahnan was in any respect 
an unworthy advocate of his own established principles. 
The author of the book Schism, defends his memory 
against many charges which he declares to have been 
false. B. Japhet, the Karaite, maintains that he was a 
diligent and faithful instructor of the people, to whom he 
explained diflScult passages of Holy Scripture, but met 
with great opposition — opposition so fierce, that his life 
was often in peril, in the time of the Mohammedan Abu 
Zaafar, which is supposed to be the same as the Khalif 
A1 Mansur. R. Japhet mentions the report that he 
was entitled to the exilarchate, but does not confirm it 

* Perhaps Aben Ezra refers to the Karaites in his note on Dent. xxv. 6, 
under the title of D'p'nyiDi teachers of the npHy transcript, where he 
quotes a sentence of theirs in support of a literal interpretation of the word 
* brethren ’ in that place. 
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by any direct evidence. He affirms that^ being a power¬ 
ful debater, he silenced in argument some Jews of the 
house of Hillel, he being of the house of Shammai, 
and says that none who followed that way could stand 
before him. R. Mordechai says that they tried to kill 
him, as their successors have also sometimes tried to put 
antagonists out of the way; ^but,’ says the Karaite, 

^ God kept our prince safe out of their hands, and would 
not give him up to them.’ The same authority goes on 
to say that, ^ He made a multitude of converts, whom he 
instructed more fully in the truth, with great diligence, 
and led them in the fear of God. By his means the 
Scriptural Doctrines gained fresh acceptance, and were 
propagated with unexampled vigour and success. Thus 
the revival spread from Bagdad to Jerusalem, and from 
Jerusalem into all the surrounding countries. ^ Soon,’ 
adds R. Japhet, ^ there was no part of the world where 
Karaites were not to be found, as well as Jews and 
Rabbanites.’ 

Here let us digress for a few moments, to notice a 
position taken by Professor Fiirst, which vitiates, as I 
believe, an otherwise most valuable work, a work that 
for arrangement and compilation of original materials, 
executed at cost of immense labour, exceeds all books of' 
its kind in relation to Karaism that have yet been pub¬ 
lished; and for the facts it contains, and its copious 
reference to original documents, is essentially necessary 
to every student of this branch of history. He writes 
thus:— 

* But the rise of Karaism was an inevitable surrender 
to the circumstances which we have laid before the reader 
in the introductory section of this history, as it also was 
a necessity for the Rabbanite portion of the Jews. The 
law was regulated in conformity with the so-called tradi¬ 
tions. Dogmas that had been received as established 
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doctrines were now required to be believed as laws 
without any proof, and to comprehend, to explain, to 
have light let in upon the mind, became absolutely 
hopeless, when no man might dare to contradict or doubt. 
The law petrified by its excessive burden the very soul 
of Judaism, which seemed to lose itself in a sort of 
scholasticism; and in the high schools the written law 
was by this time almost abandoned. The opposition and 
revolt against such a quenching of the life of Judaism 
that from time to time was manifest, from the rise of 
Sadduceeism down to the days of Ahnan, the combined 
hostility of the Sadducees, the overwhelming infiuence of 
Masoretes, grammarians, poets, and physicians, and the 
. wild reformers Serini and Abu Isa, were now the united 
percursors of the contradiction which had been accumu¬ 
lating for a thousand years, but as yet had not had sufii- 
cient power to work out a thorough schism, and thereby 
force Judaism, bounden by faith in its traditions, into a 
second birth, and a refreshing reformation. In the time 
of Ahnan and his numerous companions such a schism 
was first possible ; and Ahnan, as head of Karaism and 
living expression of the spirit of his time, is the next 
object of our statement.’ 

Thus speaks Fiirst.^ He represents Karaism as a 
revival of Sadduceeism, a mere intellectual revolt against 
the burden of a contrary system, an irrepressible and 
natural disgust at the compulsory admission of a supersti¬ 
tion, or a priestly despotism, which forbade inquiry, and 
punished contradiction or even/ doubt. Certainly such a 
revolt at any time could easily be accounted for, and 
forgiven, perhaps justified; but to say that Masoretes 
and grammarians were in accord with Sadducees is to 
affirm more than is proveable by fact, as the facts noted 


* GeschkJUe^ ii. 1. 
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in the last chapter fully show. Even more remarkable 
is the aberration from historic truth which represents the 
system of Karaism as suggested to Ahnan by an Arabian 
sect of unbelievers in ithe resurrection, and by Sadducean 
deniers of the existence of angels and spirits. That is 
roundly stated by Fiirst in the next chapter.^ But they 
who have held fast for ages by the confession of faith 
still contained in their Liturgies, and which the reader 
will find in a succeeding chapter,—they who believe ^that 
God, blessed be His Name, 'will raise the sons of men to 
life in the day of judgment;’ and ^that the blessed God 
giveth to man according to his ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doings,’—those confessors could not have 
derived their faith from such a fountain, nor would they 
set at the head and beginning of their memorial-prayers 
the name of a man who taught their fathers the very 
opposite, as the Rabbanite antagonists of their faith would 
have us to believe. In truth, Kabbanite and Karaite 
equally agree with the old Pharisees, and with that emi¬ 
nent Pharisee especially who once appealed to a Jewish 
king in such words as these:—‘ Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the 
dead?’2 

The hypothesis which reduces Haraism to the level of 
a local sect, and then seeks to account for the sudden 
spread of so great an innovation from so remote a centre 

* Als Wazil zu allerest um 740 das System der Mutazila, d. h., der hetero¬ 
dozen Eeligionspbilosophie, zu Bazra begriindete, ohne dass damals die 
Griechischen Philosophen iibersetzt vorhanden waren undiiberhaupt fremdo 
Einfliisse mitgewirkt baben konnten, mag Anan einigen Antheil daran 
gehabt baben, da dieses System aus dem Sadukaerthume ihm bekannt 
gewesen sein muss. Jedenfalls hat er mit den jiidiseben Genossen zu Bazra, 
das auch Geburtsort der Karaischen Vater Obadia und Noach war, dieses 
mutazilitische System auf die Dogmatik des Judenthums angewandt, wie 
wir weiterhin sehen warden. Ut sujpra, 2. 

* Acts xxvi. 8. 
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and such obsRure parentage, is irreconcilable with his¬ 
tory, and plunges those who adopt it into a depth of 
diflSculty. We take a plainer course by endeavouring to 
trace back the subject of our investigation to its natural 
source, irrespective of all theories, and preferring the 
concurrent testimonies of Karaite writers to the conjec¬ 
tures of strangers and the accusations of enemies. 

The description given of Ahnan by those who must 
have known him best is not that of a man who laboured 
merely to cast off a galling yoke. He not only taught 
the truth, as it is opposed to manifest error, but it is said 
of him that he led his converts in the fear of God, and the 
last quoted statement of R. Japhet, that Karaites were to 
be found wherever there were Jews and Rabbanites, con¬ 
veys the idea that the Jews in general were not their 
opponents, and that the Rabbanites were but a sect of 
Jews, probably successors of the proud Pharisees who, 
seven hundred years before, thought themselves so much 
better than other men. It also indicates that Rabbanites 
and Karaites were found in cities in smaller or larger 
numbers, but that the mass of persons who frequented 
synagogues were content to pass as plain Jews, and were 
everywhere the most numerous. The Karaites honoured 
the man who had beeai the chief promoter of such a great 
revival of their ancient faith. 

A sentence attributed to him has been often quoted by 
Christian writers, and ought to be repeated here. ^ The 
lovers of the truth should know that Jesus the Nazarene 
was a great teacher, a just and good man, one who feared 
God, and who taught nothing as a statute or judgment 
except the written Law of God, setting aside all that 
shall be proved diverse or contrary to whatsoever Moses 
—on whom be peace—wrote in the Law.’' This does 

Ton) pnv !?n:i ddh nvon noxn nynSi * 
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not imply any acknowledgment of Messiahship or Divinity 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, nor show that Ahnan regarded 
him as a being of superior order to himself, nor even as 
equal to Moses. He does no more than declare that 
Jesus of Nazareth scrupulously avoided any alteration of 
the Mosaic Law, that he was a thoroughly submissive 
Jew, who could not have established anything different 
from the Law of Moses, much less contrary thereto. 

Very little is known of his history, and, as yet, no suffi¬ 
cient analysis has been made of the fragments of his writ¬ 
ings which are to be found in later works. Much that is 
written concerning him is imworthy of credit. The fables 
of Arabs and the calumnies of some Rabbanites are more 
fitly passed over in silence than repeated. It appears 
certain that he returned to Palestine, resided in Jeru¬ 
salem, and was very active there. He built a synagogue 
or formed a congregation, but as Jerusalem is reputed to 
have been for some generations the chief seat of Karaism, 
one synagogue could scarcely have been sufficient. Re¬ 
mains are found of two works of his, a Book of Precepts 
nilVD “iBDj and a commentary on the Five Books of Moses. 
It is said that he followed the thirteen rules of interpreta¬ 
tion generally received in Jewish schools, that his style of 
language was strongly Aramaic, and that his method re¬ 
sembled that of the masters of the high schools. The 
doctrine, however, was Karaite without compromise. 
The year 761 is given as the date of his arrival in Jeru¬ 
salem, accompanied with a host of disciples whose presence 
kindled great enthusiasm in a multitude of Jews who 
flung away the fetters of Talmudism. From this busy 
centre were sent forth letters of admonition, instruction, 
and encouragement to distant congregations, with zealous 

^3 niinsn D'n^sn min n^n obbtdi pn die' mm k^i d’h^k ki’ 
:minD n"» nE'io anaE* noo nniD ik ^D^ mtJ'E' pE* 

Wolfius, Bihl, Hebrceat iv. p. 1086. 
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preachers who proclaimed every where the supreme au¬ 
thority of the Law, and the worthlessness of all that, in 
the Talmud or any other writings, was contrary to the 
Law of Moses. ^ 

Ahnan died, they say, in the year 765, in Jerusalem. 

It is not possible to estimate the extent of his influence, 
or the number of Karaites in the world either before or 
after the revival of which he took the lead. The strength 
of the Bible-reading section of the Jewish population has 
been undervalued, but, as the author of the Sepher Hilluk 
well observes, a gqod cause is not to be despised on ac¬ 
count of the small number of its adherents, or their lack 
of wealth and power. It would be strange if their enemies 
did not taunt them for their comparative poverty in later 
times, when they were brought low by, persecution, and 
boast of their own superior wealth and greater number of 
disciples. To such boastings they were accustomed to 
reply that the soundness or unsoundness of a principle, or 
the truth or falseness of doctrine, cannot be ascertained by 
the application of a money-test. They quoted the divine 
injunction; ^ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil, 
neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after many 
to arrest judgment.’* They comforted one another with 
the assurance given by Moses to their Fathers; ^ The Lord 
did not set his love upon you, nor choose you, because ye 
were more in number than any people, but because the 
Lord loved you, and because he would keep the oath 
which he had sworn unto your fathers.’ * 

No doubt they were diminished, numerically, in the 
later times, but that decrease, as I venture to believe, has 
been more than compensated by the growth of their prin¬ 
ciple among the best classes of Jews, even those who 
make no profession of adherence to their communion. 

* Pinek^r, nV31)Dlp appendix 33 and 90. 

* £xod. xxii. 7. ■ Dent. vii. 7, 8. 
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But that principle of severe conformity to law is never 
popular, certainly not among the majority of those who 
^ profess and call themselves Christians.’ Their simple 
method of interpreting the Law does not admit of the 
latitude allowed by traditionary casuists. Those men no 
longer sat in Moses’ seat. They were now installed in 
the chairs of their later ^ fathers,’ and in self-assumed au¬ 
thority laid a heavy burden upon others, but would not 
submit to carry any part of it. The Karaites, on the con¬ 
trary, were noted for self-denial, of which they gave signal 
evidence in many ways, and especially by their superior 
strictness in respect to the marriage law, which they 
always received in the severer sense. The Eastern Jews 
were polygamists, after the manner of their Gentile neigh¬ 
bours, and as their fathers had been, but the Karaite 
husbands more happily submitted to the restraint of 
monogamy, as indeed all husbands did submit at the be¬ 
ginning.’ Ahnan, by following the older Karaites in an 
extremely rigid interpretation of Leviticus xviii. 6, and 
the Karaites of his day, by agreeing in the same in¬ 
terpretation, made it often difficult for a man to find a 
woman to whom he might propose marriage, there being 
none that was not in some way near of kin. The Karaites, 
too, had to endure a double persecution,—first, from the 
outer world, and then from their brethren of the hostile 
synagogue, which was far more grievous, and made their 
condition more than doubly hard. 

But after all, it turned out that the computations were 
false. One of themselves, R. Beshitzi, a devout young 
man, set out on a wide pilgrimage to ascertain the condi¬ 
tion of his brethren ; for, in the middle ages, trustworthy 
intelligence could hardly be obtained without direct per¬ 
sonal inquiry. However, the Children of Jacob, like their 
wandering ancestor, have always delighted in travel, and 
Beshitzi, like a true Hebrew, spent the vigour of his early 

I 
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manhood in exploring the Holy Land, Assyria, Chaldsea, 
Arabia, and Turkey, On return, he reported that his 
brethren in the Scriptural faith were multiplied like the 
sands of the sea and the stars of heaven. Allowing for 
the latitude of poetic metaphor, and for the lovely lan¬ 
guage of enthusiasm, which colder natures are unable to 
comprehend, we find his report confirmed by information 
from other sources. We also learn that they used ver¬ 
nacular languages for the promotion of learning, and had 
many books of their own in Arabic, written by their own 
scribes, and very ancient. When Mohamined took Mecca, 
he found it inhabited by Sabians and Karaites, who lived 
apart in the same city. They were not separated by 
hatred, but according to the custom prevailing in the 
East, and most carefully observed by all Jews, they were 
bound to live in absolute separation from strangers and 
worshippera of strange gods, 

Beshitzi mentions a note of Aben Ezra on Daniel 
xi. 31, where the commentator attributes to the wise 
men of the Sadokim (Sadduceea, not Karaites) a fanciful 
interpretation of the passage, to the effect that there was 
a sanctuary in Mecca where the Israelites kept their 
feast I find such a note in that place from the pen of 
Aben Ezra, and there can be no doubt that when he 
writes of the Israelites in Mecca, he thinks of the Ka¬ 
raites, although he does not mention them, for in the 
same note, quoting with disapproval an opinion of K. 
Saadiah, the eminent Rector of Sora, much indebted to 
Karaism for inanuduction into the method of explaining 
Scripture for which he became so eminent, yet an oppo¬ 
nent of the system, he observes ironically, 'this is very 
nearly (the way of the Rabbanites) j ' certainly it is 
not (the simple method of the Karaites), This allu¬ 
sion might be suggested, not by the quotation he criti- 
eiseSt but by the fact of history he has just quoted,—the 
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presence of Karaites in Mecca,—or it may have arisen 
from the recollection of Ben Yerukhim, his own Karaite 
master. 

B.abbi Benjamin of Tudela was also a far traveller in 
search of Hebrew brethren, but he was a ^ Son of the 
Talmud.’ His Itinerary, being both printed and trans¬ 
lated,' is better known than that of Beshitzi. . Benjamin 
makes mention of Karaites in but few places. He notes 
that ^ in Constantinople he found about 2,000 Babbanites,’ 
—by which name he distinctly calls them,—^ and some 
500 Karaites living apart. Between these and the Bab¬ 
banites, who are disciples of the wise, there is a wall of 
separation.’ At Ascalon they told him there were about 
200 Babbanite Jews, with two Babbis at their head, 
whose names he gives, and about 40 Karaites. At Da¬ 
mascus about 3,000 Israehtes, some of them learned and 
rich, and out of those 3,000 about 200 were Karaites. 

These, however, were but glimpses taken at hasty sight, 
and perhaps involuntarily. The numbers given are alto¬ 
gether too round to serve us for any calculation, and it is 
incredible that there should have been any considerable 
place with no Karaites at aU. The Babbi might surely 
have found some few, at least, in every place he visited. 
He might even have noted some Jewish settlements occu¬ 
pied by them alone, but he notices them in these few only, 

‘ K. • Benjamini Itinerarium. Lugd. Batav. 1633. I strongly suspect 
that the number of Karaites is always set down ’ as low as R. Benjamin 
or his informants could make it. It seems to have been too low at 
Damasous, a chief seat of Karaism. Traditionism, at least, suffered a 
severe blow at Damascus soon after the crucifixion, when the conversion of 
many Jews to faith in Christ alarmed the Sanhedrim. Karaites of the first 
race, or, as they would once have said, men of the house of Tabbai, were 
probably numerous there, and we are persuaded that those Jews have 
always been the most forward to receive the Gospel. This, however, is 
no more than a suggestion to any student of the relative histories of Con¬ 
stantinople and Damascus in relation to the state of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity in those cities at the time of R. Beiyamin's visit. 
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and it does not seem that he cared much to see them any¬ 
where. He barely mentions them, at best, just as he 
does the Samaritans, uniformly passing by the Heads of 
their Synagogues and other important persons, whom he 
leaves in blank silence, as if none such existed. We ob¬ 
serve what he is pleased to mention, and feel the while 
that, as respects Karaites, there is more of concealment 
than discovery. It is remarkable that although he visited 
Egypt, where we know there were multitudes, he does 
not mention them at all. We also know that they were 
very numerous in Jerusalem, their old metropolis, but he 
does not notice them; • and, perhaps on that very account, 
lest he should divulge the comparative weakness of his 
own party, he makes no allusion to synagogue nor sect, 
and passes over names and numbers as if his attention 
had been chiefly occupied in a topographical survey of 
the city. 

With regard to the succession of Chief Rabbis or Pa¬ 
triarchs, a correct list has yet to be compiled, unless one of 
these two may be accepted as such, so far as it goes. The 
first is said by Beshitzi to have been found at Cairo, in 
an ancient manuscript written on fish-skin:— 

1. Ahnan, son of David. 

2. Saul, son of Ahnan the Prince. 

3. Josiah (Joshua ?) son of Saul the Prince. 

4. Benjamin Ondi. 

5. Samuel Komtsi. 

6. Isaac Botseri. 

7. David Mekamatz, a Proselyte of Righteousness. 

8. Noah. 

9. Solomon, son of Yerukhim. 

10. Joseph, son of Noah, with Jacob Yitzhaki £[irkasani the 
son; Khaser, son of Mashiakh, and Abraham, son of Isaac 
Saboscri. 

The other list, compiled by Fiirst from his documents. 
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differs widely, and the dates are palpably conjectural. It 
contains twelve names, the former six being those of 
Jerusalem patriarchs, and the latter six of Cairo. It 
stands thus, to challenge criticism:— 


1. 

Ahnan 

. A.D. 

760' 


2. 

Saul 

• » 

780 


3. 

Joshua 

• » 

810 

' Jerusalem. 

4. 

Jehoshaphat 

• 

830 

6. 

Boaz 

• » 

850 


6. 

David 

• » 

880, 


7. 

Saadiah . 

• » 

910' 


8. 

Solomon . 

• »> 

950 


9. 

Hezekiah 

• »> 

990 

► Cairo. 

10. 

Chasdai . 


1030 

11. 

David 

• » 

1070 


12. 

Solomon . 

• 

• » 

1110 

j 



There are other attempts to frame lists, but no authen¬ 
tic list is yet forthcoming, and it becomes evident, 
after a moment’s reflection, that no one man could ever 
have superintended the affairs of the whole Karaite dis¬ 
persion. If there were no duties of administration be¬ 
longing to the oflSce, and if it were only honorary, the 
common agreement necessary as to the person most eli¬ 
gible to the dignity could not be possible when no man 
knew where all the Karaites were to be found, and com¬ 
munication between them all was impossible. The lists, 
therefore, may safely be dismissed as fabulous, or laid 
aside until more information is obtained. 

Whatever might have been the nature of their oflSce, 
and the extent of their spiritual jurisdiction, it is certain 
that the Patriarchs were not regarded with any servile 
veneration. The Karaites do not acknowledge any man 
as their founder, for founder they had none. They do 
not swear by any master, not even by the most famous of 
them, Ahnan himself. They do indeed make honourable 
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mention of many of them in the Zikronoth or memorial- 
prayerg which are read in their synagogues every Sabbath- 
day, and the name of Ahnan they place first, seven 
companies of eminent personages following after. His 
memorial is in the words following:—^ May our God, and 
the God of our fathers, have compassion on our dead, and 
on your dead, and on the whole dead of all his people, 
the House of Israel, chiefly and before all, on our Rabbi 
Ahnan the Prince, a man of God, head of the captivity, 
who opened the way of the Law, and enlightened the 
eyes of the Sons of the Reading, and converted many 
from iniquity and from transgression, and guided us in 
the right way. May the God of Israel make him to 
lodge in a good resting-place; in a pleasant resting-place 
may he have his dwelling with the seven companies of 
righteous men who are waiting in the Garden of Eden, 
and may there be fulfilled on him the Scripture that is 
written :—And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse 
that shall stand for an ensign to the nations, to him shall the 
Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be glorious.” (Is. xi. 10.) 

The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces ; 
out of Heaven shall He thunder upon them; the Lord 
shall judge the ends of the earth, and He shall give 
strength unto His King, and exalt the horn of His 
anointed.” (1 Sam. ii. 10.) His enemies will I clothe 
with shame, but upon himself shall his crown flourish.” 
(Ps. cxxxii. 18.) And yet may God fulfil on him the 
Scripture that is written:—And thou, go thy way till 
the end be, for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at 
the end of the days.” (Dan. xii. 13.)’' 

I reserve to the next chapter some observations on this 
extraordinary prayer. 

Whatever may have been imagined to the contrary, I 
* The in :hn- -o'K-pn "no. Wien, 1854. 
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do not find that they ever assumed the name of Ahnanites, 
neither does it appear that they were ashamed to bear it 
when it was imposed upon them in contempt or thought¬ 
lessness. But notwithstanding the exorbitant honour 
paid to him in the above prayer, where they extol him as 
raised above seven companies of the blessed, they have 
borne noble testimony against servility, and often proved 
their sineei'i^^y openly differing from the man whose 
memory ^ c^^Jefly and before all ’ they delight to honour. ^ 
This independence of judgment leaves them all free to 
change,—to change for the better, we must hope, or it 
may be for the worse. Yet it weakens their unity, and 
helps to account for a numerical decrease, which could 
not but follow by frequent secessions from their syna¬ 
gogues. After all, if we may trust report, they are not 
more disunited than other Jews, among whom, at least in 
Europe, perfect unanimity seems to be no more expected. 
Moses, not Ahnan, is their prophet, and while they keep 
to this point it will be to them a centre of moral unity. In 
any conceivable event, the whole body of Judaism would be 
benefited by the adoption of the same principle, and in 
relation to the Christian world, by the discussion of vital 
truth on the one ground that can be universally recog¬ 
nised. 


* R. Mordecai, chap. iii. 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINE. 

Trigland thought that the Babbanites^ being always 
by far the stronger party, exaggerated the differences 
which the Karaites, as the weaker, were always disposed 
to make less of, and were anxious to magnify the points 
of agreement between themselves and their ‘ dear brethren 
on the upper hand.’ So it may have been. Babbi Caleb, 
in the preface to his Ten Articles^ nnD«D says that 
there was not in his day the same difference as there 
once had been ^ between them and their brethren the 
Babbanites concerning the constitutions, cautions, limita¬ 
tions, and traditions which they had received from their 
holy fathers, except with respect to those things about 
which there is no direction in the written Law.’ In other 
words, the Karaites did not so absolutely refuse to have 
any regard to the traditionary interpretations of the Law, 
as did their fathers in the days of Ahnan, but availed 
themselves of the labours of those Talmudists who by 
fair investigation had thrown any clearer light on difficult 
passages of the sacred text. But this did not imply any 
concession of the principle. The sternest Puritan may 
avail himself of the erudite labours of a Benedictine 
scholar without surrendering a particle of his horror of 
priest and prelate. When a master of Kabbala faith¬ 
fully studies the inspired Scripture, a son of the Beading 
will accept the produce of his labour, and register the 
homage he has rendered. 
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Perhaps other two men could not have been found 
more competent to represent their respective parties than 
Tlabbi Saadiah, the Gaon or chief master of the High 
School of Sora, and Babbi Solomon ben Yerukhim, the 
most eminent Karaite of his day. Saadiah was bom in 
Faydm, in Egypt, in the year 892, and was thence called 
Faydmi. He was an early student, and rapidly attained 
proficiency in varied studies—Hebrew, Arabic, Talmudic, 
and philosophic. Besides these general pursuits, he gave 
attention to the Karaite controversy; and if, as is said, 
he was at one time under the instmction of Ben Yeru- 
khim, he could hardly have done otherwise; but, as the 
Karaite was only seven years older than himself, the 
tradition may seem rather doubtful. They might, how¬ 
ever, have sustained the relation of senior and junior 
fellow-student. Saadiah is reputed to have been the first 
eminent Rabbanite who made the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Testament the subject of earnest textual study, 
translating the Hebrew into Arabic, and writing there¬ 
upon Arabic Scholia and an Arabic Commentary; 
whereas hitherto the whole body of tradition-loving 
Rabbis had quite abandoned that fruitful field of study 
to the Karaites. He so far profited by his Karaite 
readings as to addict himself to a literal and historical 
method of exposition. But it is said that he went far 
astray from pure Karaism in explaining away, rationalisti- 
cally, all that relates to the Divine attributes, angels, and 
miracles.^ Still he professed himself a Talmudist, and 
cordially agreed with the Talmudists in denying the 

* I have not received this unfavourable impression of R. Saadiah. But 
as I have not made very frequent reference to his commentaries, and there¬ 
fore may not have happened on passages that would justify the censure of 
explaining away the meaning of important portions of the text, I can only 
at present abstain from further observation on the subject. Be that as it 
may, I have been sometimes indebted to this Gaon for very valuable infor¬ 
mation and suggestions. 
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sufficiency of the canonical scriptures, if studied without 
the keys which he believed tradition had supplied. 

Rabbi Solomon ben Yerukhim, also an Egyptian, was 
born in Fastat, or old Misr, in 885, and early instructed 
in the Karaite faith, the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
and both Talmuds. The writings of Ahnan were his 
chief authority in Karaism. He completed his thirteenth 
year exactly on the sabbath Yithro^ in the year 898, 
when he brought a copy of the Decalogue into the syna¬ 
gogue of Fastat, and was called up to read. In the year 
905, when he had scarcely reached manhood, he went to 
Jerusalem, where he dwelt all the rest of his life, except 
when on journeys to Egypt or to the East for the sake of 
visiting Karaite synagogues, holding disputations with 
Rabbanites, and otherwise labouring in the same cause. 
He said that in Jerusalem all the pious men were congre¬ 
gated from east and west, and all wisdom and knowledge 
of the Scriptures had its home. There he lived amongst 
the learned of his own brotherhood, ever teaching others 
and increasing his own knowledge. There he heard of 
the rising influence of Saadiah, read his controversial 
tracts as they were issued, and in the year 923 hastened 
to Egypt, where Saadiah was judge in the synagogue of 
his native city Fayum, being then in the flower of man¬ 
hood. and rejoicing in high repute for extensive learning 
and eloquence. It was probably then that those two 
eminent men conferred on the questions which divided 
themselves and their brethren, and laid down, >vith all 
possible distinctness, the terms of the great controversy. 
The conference was reported, in summary, by Ben 
Yerukhim or one of his friends. 

Saadiah gave seven reasons why he should not re¬ 
ject the Talmud, and Ben YerukMm replied to each 


* When the Lesson nn' Exod. xriii. 1 was read. 
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reason in order. The state of the question is thus ex¬ 
hibited :— 

I. Saadiah alleges that the language of the written 
Law of Moses is often so general that, if specific direc¬ 
tions were not given by an Oral Law, the written com¬ 
mandment could not be kept, and brings two examples. 
First —For the fringes to be attached to the comers of 
the garments, there is not any direction given as to how, 
or in what form, or of what size they shall be made. 
Second —The written Law does not prescribe the struc¬ 
ture of the tabernacles to be erected on the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

1. Ben Yeruhhim replies that therefore no special 
directions ought to be given on such cases, the Law being 
silent. 

II. Saadiah. Neither is the quantity of the offering 
(nonn) fixed by the Law. 

2. Ben Yervkhim. Therefore whosoever gives as libe¬ 
rally as he can satisfies the Law. 

III. Saadiah. No one knows how to count the seventh 
day from the creation, nor could any one tell when the 
Sabbath ought to fall, the Law being silent on that 
matter. 

3. Ben Yeruhhim. Every person in every place well 
knows that already. 

IV. Saadiah. By tradition only is known what vessels 
are susceptible of pollution. 

4. Ben Yeruhhim. Bead attentively the words of the 
Law in Levit. xi. 32-33, and you will see clearly that 
every implement is included under that description where¬ 
with work may be done. 

V. Saadiah. We are bound to offer prayers, yet the 
Law does not say what prayers nor how many. 

5. Ben Yeruhhim. Then compare the command, even 
where it is given in the most general terms (as in Jer. 
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xxix. 12), with the examples of prayer that you will find 
—^with such prayers, for instance, as are recorded in the 
Book of Daniel—and you will learn all you wish to 
know. 

VI. Saadiah. We need tradition to tell us how many 
years ago the second Temple was destroyed. 

6. Ben Yerukhim. I wish you would tell me in what 
sacred book I may learn that it is my duty to know this, 
or what good the knowing it would do me. 

VII. Saadiah. We ought to know this that we may 
glory in the knowledge of the end of our captivity, and 
of the resurrection of the dead, when that shall be ac¬ 
complished. 

7. Ben Yerukhim. In the songs of the Prophets, and 
of all the seers, in all these are they recorded; by these 
the knowledge of them is preserved, and we have no need 
of thy words, nor of thy wisdom. 

In perfect accordance with this last answer are the 
words of our Lord; ^ These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.’ 
(Luke xxiv. 44.) So is the concluding sentence of St. 
Peter’s proclamation of the Gospel to the Gentiles : ^ To 
Him give all the Prophets witness, that through His 
name whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins.’ (Acts x. 43.) 

Now Shalmon ben Yerukhim presses his cause. 

1. He insists on the truth of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, as acknowledged by all Jews, 
wherever dispersed throughout the world. He appeals 
for confirmation to the mighty miracles, whereby the 
writings of Moses and the Prophets are commended to 
universal belief. He unites with his own plea for the 
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supreme authority of the written Word, the confession of 
those that are without; Mussulmans, to wit, and especially 
Christians. The Oral Law, as it is called, has no such 
evidences; but, before accepting the traditions of this 
pretended law, the Jew has to ask who the men were 
whose names are supposed to give authority to the tra¬ 
ditions. Whoever they may be, the authority of the 
Talmud can only be human at the best, and the thus 
saith the Lord cannot be prefixed to any portion of that 
ponderous miscellany which, in this essential respect, 
differs from the Law and the Prophets. All that can be 
pretended in its behalf is that thus said this B>abbi, or 
thus said that, or that other doctor thus delivereth. But 
all these Rabbis and Doctors are later than Ezra, and 
later than Malachi, ^the seal of prophecy.’ They were 
all men like ourselves, and nothing more; all belonging 
to the time when the Holy Spirit said the Jew is * no 
longer with us.’ 

2. He contends that the style of the Talmud is on a 
level with its authorship. He asks what it is but the 
talk of novices. Of these novices, he says, there are six 
orders—alluding to the six Sedarim of the Mishnah—the 
members of each order incessantly contradicting one 
another, utterly unlike Moses and the Prophets who 
never disagree. These make it their business ever to 
dispute. What one afi&rms the other formally denies. 
What one permits the other peremptorily prohibits. One 
blesses w^at the other curses, and curses most solemnly, 
swearing by his head. But all this is utterly different 
from the modesty and majesty of God’s truth. 

And we might also add that it is utterly different from 
the simplicity and meekness of Him, concerning whom a 
Prophet said, ^ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
His voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall 
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Ho not breakjand the smoking flax shall He not quench, 
until he bring forth judgment with truth/ (Isaiah 
xlii. 3,4,) 

3. Ben Yerukhim proceeds to show that the contents 
of the Talmud are no better than the style and spirit 
This he demonstrates by examples, so far, at least, as 
some parts of the Talmud are concerned* Some of the 
passages quoted are absurd, some are obscene, some are 
blasphemous- They need not be transcribed into this 
page. 

The time, we may believe, is now past when any one 
will venture to affirm, with Father Simon of the Oratory, 
that while the Sadducees and Samaritans rejected the 
traditions, the Karaites thought very highly of them. 
This was a great mistake, and can only have arisen from 
a misapprehension of what has been already observed, 
that these advocates of the sole authority of Divine 
Revelation were not so blinded by their zeal as to reject 
the fruit of any man’s honest labour, and if a Talmudist 
could offer any real aid for investigating the sense of the 
Holy Scripture of the Old Testament, they gladly 
accepted it. Kor was there any reason why they should 
not* Great as was the difference, so great as to rend 
the Jews into two hostile sects, it did not imply that, 
antecedently to Christianity, or irrespective of it, there 
was any schism between them on a single fundamental 
truth. Samaritans, of course, are not to be included 
under this statement, for they were not Jews, nor had 
they any dealing with them. With regard to Christianity, 
a few discriminative observations may be offered further 
on, but we must first examine the Articles of Faith pro- 
fessetl, respectively, by the Jews in general, and by the 
Karaites in particular, setting down first the Thirteen 
Articles of the Common Creed, and then the Ten of tlie 
Scripturist. The T/urteenf as I find them in an edition 
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of the Liturgy of the Sephardim used in England, read 
thus *:— 


1. The Living God shall he exalted and praised: He is, and 
there is no period to His existence. 

2. He is One, and there is no unity like His unity: He is 
invisible, and yet there is no bound to His one existence : He 
has no corporeal resemblance, nor has He a body: we cannot 
express to Him His hoHness. 

3. He is before every created thing: He is the First, and 
there is no beginning to His beginning. 

4. Behold him Lord Eternal of the whole creation: Dis¬ 
playing His majesty and His dominion. 

5. The abundance of prophecy is His gift: To the men of 
His own treasure, and His glory. 

6. There hath not arisen in Israel one like Moses yet: Nor 
a prophet that looketh upon His likeness. 

7. A law of truth God gave to His people: By the hand of 
His prophet, faithful in His house. 
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8. God will not cliange, nor will He alter: His decree is for 
all ages, for Himself alone. 

9. He spieth out and knowetli our secrets: He foresaw 
the matter to the end in His eternity. 

10. He recompensetb the good man according to his works: 
Giving to the wicked evil according to his wickedness. 

11. He will send our Messiah at the end of days : To re¬ 
deem them that expect the end of His salvation. 

12. God will revive the dead in the abundance of His good¬ 
ness : Blessed for ever and ever be the name of His praise. 

13. These thirteen are to be as roots: The decree of God 
and His Law. 

The Ten fundamental Articles of the Karaites, I find 
in their own Liturgy,^ and translate as follows :— 

1. That all this bodily (or material) existence, that is to say, 
the spheres and all that is in them, are created. 

2. That they have a Creator, and the Creator has His own 
soul (or spirit). 

8. That He has no similitude, and He is one, separate from 
alL 

4. That He sent Moses, our Master, upon whom be peace. 

5. That He sent with Moses, our Master, His Law, which is 
perfect.' 

6. For the instruction of the faithful, the language of our 
Law, and the interpretation, that is to say, the Heading (or 
Text), and the division (or vowel-pointing). 
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7. That the Blessed God sent forth the other prophets. 

8. That God,—blessed be His name,—will raise the sons of 
men to life in the Day of Judgment. 

9. That the Blessed God giveth to man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. 

10. That the Blessed God has not reprobated the men of 
the captivity, hut they are under the chastisements of God, 
and it is every day right that they should obtain His salvation 
by the hands of Messiah, the Son of David. 

We may now compare these two confessions. The 
former is full and clear; there is much verbal diversity 
in its form in the various editions, but it will be acknow¬ 
ledged that the one now before the reader is very beau¬ 
tiful as a piece of Hebrew composition. The latter is 
not to be regarded as a perfect creed, but a confession of 
Karaism. While the former, as a summary of Jewish 
faith, has the merit of completeness, it is unquestionably 
composed with the view of conveying, in every syna¬ 
gogue, a direct protest against Christianity, which the 
eighth Article is intended to condemn, as if God were 
changed in the Incarnation, or altered in the Gospel. 
The sixth and eleventh Articles, if true, would annihi¬ 
late the New Testament. 

The latter document does not contain any such Anti¬ 
christian protest, and the tenth Article, read hastily, 
might even seem to have been framed for the purpose 
of leaving a way open at any time for an express accept¬ 
ance of the Saviour. But in reality, the Karaite creed 
harmonises with the other, and differing only in so far as 
was thought necessary for the profession of the distinctive 
principles of Karaism. 

Habbi Japhet the Levite, master of R. Abraham ben 
Ezra, quoted by Trigland, collects notes of Karaite com¬ 
mentators on the Ten Articles. They call the Old 
Testament the Reading^ KipD, and not only the Law 
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pnirij because it is to be read clearly for the information 
of all that will hear. As a proof that they differ funda¬ 
mentally from the Samaritans, who allow absolute divine 
authority to the Pentateuch, but not to the other books, 
they describe the whole collection indifferently as ^the 
twenty-four hooks^ or ^ the holy books.’ They make no 
mention of Apocrypha. They have translated the Old 
Testament into vernacular languages, especially Arabic 
and Greek, and in later times into Tartar. There is a 
Tartar version in possession of the Karaites in the 
Crimea, where it has been carefully kept in the syna¬ 
gogues. This does not indicate that they undervalue the 
original Hebrew, but rather shows how much they value 
it, and desire its contents to be more fully understood. 
They uniformly insist that every Jew should understand 
the sacred language, and they speak as strongly as any 
of us could wish to speak of the insuflSciency of versions. 
They were used to teach their children from the fifth or 
sixth year of their age to read Hebrew, and it is to be 
hoped that they do so still. 

On the important matter of biblical interpretation they 
have very correct views, and say that they carry in their 
hands two lamps—^the lamp of the Law and the lamp of 
intellect. They believe that God will impart the spirit of 
prophecy to enable them to use the lamps aright, and to 
explain that which is beyond the reach of human intellect 
unaided. They use the word prophesy^ in their creed 

and elsewhere, to signify divine teaching, precisely as its 
equivalent, irpotf/rfreia, is used in the New Testament. 

It has been alleged by some Christian critics that they 
betray the prevailing Jewish ignorance in what relates to 
such phrases as ^ Law,’ ‘ justification,’ and ‘ natural abi¬ 
lity;’ but it would be incredible that any honest Jew or 
Christian either could put off his proper character, and 
interchange himself with his opposite in sentiment, with- 
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out first being changed Into another kind of person. The 
truth is that the censors may have much to learn, or per¬ 
haps to unlearn, on these very subjects. Only an influence 
superior to ourselves can impart a right feeling, and give 
power to appreciate the importance of the things repre¬ 
sented by the three words written above. There are, 
however, broad and universal truths, first elements of 
right and wrong on which we all may judge. There are 
peculiar errors to which we are liable on all sides, and if 
it be a favourite saying with Karaites that all is in the 
hands of Heaven except the fear of Heaven^ 'I'D 

p, they need to be instructed better. That 
fear is the beginning of wisdom, and it is God who 
gives it. 

One of the commentators on the Ninth Article on judi¬ 
cial retribution well observes that ‘ the end of the whole 
matter is that every true believer should be firmly per¬ 
suaded that the soul, if it be pure, shall ascend, after death, 
into the intellectual world, which is called the world to 
come,” and the Garden of Eden,” to live there for ever. 
But if it be guilty, and driven out of its habitation on ac¬ 
count of transgressions, it shall live in anguish and shame 
in that place where the worm will not die, and where the 
fire will not be quenched; and this is the valley of Hin- 
nom— Gehenna, ’ 

In relation to this subject, we mark a discrepancy be¬ 
tween the note now quoted, which has even a verbal 
agreement with our Lord’s teaching in his sermon on the 
Mount, and their authorised custom of praying for the 
dead. Such prayer could not consistently be offered by 
anyone who believes in the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment, for if the transgressor departed be suffering the 
imdying worm and the imquenchable fire, there can be no 
use in praying for him. But as we have seen, the Karaites 
do pray for the dead, in which practice they certainly 
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agree with the Talmudists, who believe that Israelites 
who die unforgiven will indeed be cast into hell, but will 
be delivered soon by Abraham himself, who will come 
down from Paradise to claim his own children and rescue 
them from torment. That superstition, however, is ages 
older than the Talmud. It is well known that in the 
time of the Maccabees it was prevalent, or at least not 
unfrequent,—a custom allowed, though not commanded 
in the Law, and, as an old custom, not chargeable on the 
later Rabbis, as they called the Rabbanite Teachei::8, the 
Karaites have retained it without question. 

If the tenth and last article were interpreted as it might 
not unfairly be, it would be made to express a somewhat 
better hope than that of the Talmudic creed, which sup¬ 
poses them who hold it to have put off all expectation of 
the Messiah’s coming until ^the end of days,’ for this 
article declares that He may be expected any day. Yet, 
in effect, the Karaite way of denying that He has come, 
and naming him rather as a temporal deliverer than a 
heavenly Saviour, is quite as obstructive as the other 
to everything like Christian faith. Any Jew, whether 
Karaite or Talmudist, would agree to the following 
doctrine of R. Japhet, which must be read attentively 
by any person who is just now speculating on the near¬ 
ness of Karaites to Christians in faith, which is altogether 
an unreality. 

^ It is necessary,’ says this Rabbi, ^ that you should 
rightly understand that the King Messiah will come of 
the seed /of David of blessed memory, who will neither 
add anything to the Scripture, nor take anything from it, 
who will neither abrogate anything that is accustomed in 
the present age,’—which is in direct contradiction to the 
Scripture which the Messiah came to fulfil,—^ nor will he 
make any innovation on the natural course of things. 
The working of miracles will not be necessary to prove 
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the excellence of the Messiah, nor yet the raising of the 
dead. But he will gather home the banished ones of 
Israel; he will carry on the wars of the Lord, and subju¬ 
gate all the people round about; he will build up the 
Sanctuary in its place; he will be careful to fulfil the 
Lord’s commandments, as was David his father; and he 
will compel all Israel to walk in the way of the precepts 
and institutions of the Law. But if he (who pretends to 
be the Messiah) does none of these things, know that he 
is not the King Messiah, but merely like one of those 
rulers of the people who came after David.’ Now this 
view of the Messiah does not only fail to explain the 
tenth Karaite article, but in reality contradicts it, and 
therefore it atfords a momentary pleasure to remember 
that this R. Japhet whom we have now quoted, was not 
the Karaite of that name, but one of their bitterest 
enemies among the Talmudists. 

But the truth is, that the Karaites are not themselves 
agreed. The ambiguity of the article is fully reflected 
in the hesitancy of their utterances, which may eventually 
improve, but cannot yet be other than doubtful. At pre¬ 
sent there is not much to be said of them. Like the Jews 
of old, they expect Elijah to come with the Messiah. 
They do not calculate the time of his expected advent, 
but discourage all such calculations. They say that He 
may be expected any moment, because it is written that 
He will come suddenly to his temple. Some of them, seeing 
that no new Messiah does come, assign a strange reason 
for his non-appearance. ^ He lingers,’ one of them has 
said, ^ because Saturn, the Sabbath-Star, is the star of 
Israel, and the astronomers tell us that that star moves 
slowly in its orbit. Therefore, when the end arrives, but 
not before, by the will of God he will come.’ But again 
they say,—speaking in a better spirit indeed, but coming 
no nearer to the truth,—that the fault of this delay is in the 
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banished Jews themselves, whose sins are the only ob¬ 
stacle ; and then again they reason themselves into the 
semblance of a hope, for as this obstacle would cease if 
the guilty would repent, it is every day right, they think, 
that they should obtain the salvation of the Lord. The 
sentence of the creed is indeed at first sight obscure, for 
DV “ay mean an^ day as well as ever^ day, but the 
last words are quite inconsistent with the idea that the 
Messiah whom they expect will save any day anyone who 
repents. The salvation they think is not spiritual, or 
moral, but temporal. The Saviour whom they hope for 
is not one that would deliver them by his humiliation and 
sacrificial death. Messiah, Son of David, as they under¬ 
stand the lineage, is not that Being whom Christians ac¬ 
knowledge to be the Lord. His kingdom would be of this 
world, built up by dint of battle and conquest. If, then, 
the language is Talmudic after all, and ^ Son of David ’ 
is but the antithesis of ^ Son of Joseph,’ we must give up 
the notion of discovering a leaning to the Gospel in their 
creed. This is the old stumbling-block. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RITUAL AND CUSTOM. 

While Ahnan was in his infancy, a spirit of reform, or 
change if not reform, had entered into the synagogues of 
the East. Serini, who died in the year 720, had revised 
the Eighteen Prayers^ which Rabbi Bechai describes as 
the most ancient form of prayer known. The number 
had been increased by the introduction of what is now 
the twelfth, raising the total number to nineteen. The 
twelfth is against apostates (to Christianity) and heretics 
(as were all who refused the Talmud). The false Messiah 
Abu Isa of Ispahan, about thirty years later, made an en¬ 
tirely new prayer-book to serve his own purpose as a false 
Christ. In the ninth century some Rabbis of the Baby¬ 
lonian High Schools approved the Liturgy of Amram ben 
Sheshua (a.d. 875), and in the tenth (a.d. 940) came out 
another prepared by Saadiah. These contained bitter 
imprecations on the Karaites, which awakened feelings of 
deep disgust. 

Bitter invectives were launched against them in all the 
synagogues, and they were compelled, if it were only for 
the sake of self-respect and peace, to withdraw from the 
assemblies of Talmudists, and not only build synagogues 
for themselves, but have a Liturgy adapted to the require¬ 
ments of their own belief. So they withdrew from the 
assemblages in which it was not possible any more to 
pray in peace. At the same time they began to justify 
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themselves in controversial writings in reply to the alle¬ 
gations of their adversaries, and, not content with a 
defensive position, sent out missionaries to convert the 
followers of tradition to their own side. Controversy 
was hatefully chaunted in the hymns and mingled in the 
prayers of the traditionists, but the so-called heretics 
betook themselves to prayer without any sacred song, 
worshipping with modest gravity, and committing their 
arguments to writing. Then they sent forth missionaries 
to circulate tracts, and by conversations and discourses 
invite their adversaries to candid consideration, and in¬ 
duce them, if that might be, to imitate the simplicity of 
their doctrine and manners, and unite themselves to their 
congregations. 

New synagogue-rolls and revised Liturgies were now 
urgently required. Their numbers multiplied with great 
rapidity, and a Karaite Arab named Abd Soleimdn Da- 
wdd ben Hassan wrote (a.d. 960) ‘ an Order of Prayer 
for the Sons of the Text.’ This became the basis of suc¬ 
cessive editions, until their separate congregations being 
permanently established, Karaism had grown into a sepa¬ 
rate Rite. The proper designations, custom aniO, and 
church Snp, were imprinted on the Liturgies, and after 
paying most scrupulous regard to every distinctive mark 
of Karaite teaching and ceremonial, each church, or geo¬ 
graphical division, takes its own distinctive mark of rubric 
and arrangement.^ 

An original description of the liturgical services of the 
Karaism, translated by Blasius Ugolinus, contains general 
information to the following effect:— 

It is ordained that the Law be read consecutively, as 
is written in the Book of Ezra (now called Nehemiah), 
viii. 18. ‘Also from day to day, from the first day to 


* Furst, Geschichte iv. passim. 
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the last day, be read in the book of the Law of God,’ not 
from Sabbath to Sabbath only. The custom in the other 
synagogues is to repeat the same section daily, the week 
through, so that there is a sevenfold reading of the Pen¬ 
tateuch in the year. The Karaite method of consecutive 
reading is certainly the more useful, and therefore the 
more rational. 

The sections of the Prophets are selected on festivals 
and at special services according to the day or the occa¬ 
sion. ^And if they will, they who read the Ten Com¬ 
mandments may read them each in his own Targum (or 
version), either in his own vernacular, or in any language 
whatever, it being that of the people; and they shall 
read the Scripture verse by verse, as it is written in the 
Order of Prayers.’ This permission to read the Decalogue 
in the language of the people partly accounts for what 
some report of a custom of reading prayers in the vulgar 
tongue, which is not sustained by any authentic and 
direct account, so far as I can ascertain. It is right, 
they say, to address the Most High in the sacred lan¬ 
guage, but the Decalogue is not prayer, being addressed 
to men, not God, and should therefore be spoken in such 
language as men can understand.^ 

The new Testament rule goes further, and therefore 
is more perfect: it instructs us to pray in a language 
understood by the unlearned, that they may know how 
to say amen to the prayer. The intelligence early in 
the present century, that there were Bibles in a Tartar 
version in the synagogue of Djufut Kale, in the Crimea, 
apparently for use by the congregation, added to previous 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian versions by Karaite 
translators, led to the conclusion that lessons of the 
Pentateuch or of the Prophets might be read in the 

’ pp'n Institutio KarcBorum nunc primum k Rlasio Ugolino ex 

Hebraico Latin^ reditum. Ugolinii Thes. Antiqq. Sacrr. tom. xxii. 
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synagogue in the vernacular of the country, although it 
is rather probable that such books are intended to assist 
the people to understand what the officiating minister is 
reading in Hebrew; but I am not aware that prayers are 
any where translated for this purpose, except that in a 
Liturgy for use in Kussian synagogues there is a prayer 
for the Emperor with a version in Kuss; but that stands 
alone, and from the style it appears to be introduced into 
the volume from another work, or, at least, literally 
■reprinted, and inserted there in such a manner that the 
prayer offered in the Karaite synagogues of Russia might 
not appear to be different in any respect from the prayer 
offered elsewhere, and that the imperial hand, also, might 
not be less visibly controlling the worshippers. 

The synagogues for which the Directory^ just 

quoted was prepared, were those of Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Turkey. The date is a.m. 5171, 
which answers to a.d. 1411. 

Nothing could be more strongly marked than the 
horror of the old Jews, and of those in the present day 
that are not modernised or enlightened—be it observed 
that these two words may here be of opposite significa¬ 
tion—at the pronunciation of ^ the name of four letters,’ 
or by any attempt to pronounce it. The name is nins 
and its true pronunciation is not known, but variously 
conjectured. All Jews, except the Karaites, substitute 
for it the word Lord. They believe that, after the 
giving of the Law, it was not pronounced by any but the 
High Priest, and by him only in the temple. They say 
that it was uttered there on the Day of Atonement only, 
and then only when the priest was pronouncing the 
threefold benediction,—^ The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.’ (Num. vi. 24-26.) In 
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writing copies of the sacred text, they set down the letters 
only, but instead of what they might suppose to be the 
proper points they attach those belonging to the substi¬ 
tuted word. When speaking Hebrew they use it not, 
but employ the usually substituted word, or some other, 
such as the Name, Heaven, the Place, the All-sufficient, 
the Almighty, the Holy Blessed One. 

The Karaites, too, do this in common discourse, and 
are not less reverently careful than their brethren in 
common writing, but in reading Holy Scripture they 
pronounce, as they think, the otherwise unutterable 
name. 

According to Trigland,* ^the Karaite doctors write 
thus, “ Most of the wise men ” decide that no man ought 
to offer prayer in any other language than Hebrew. They 
say this because our language is pure, not having any 
verba nupta, or obscene meanings,’—which, however, is a 
mistake, for there are several such words,—*and also 
because it is written that we are bound to call upon the 
name nin' plainly niH' and this name is 

not to be found in any other language.’ Now these last 
quoted words are not inspired, and therefore it should 
hardly be said that they are written. The emphatic 
word CTDio is not in the Hebrew Bible, but is Rabbinical, 
and means most distinctly, articulated as if you felt it. 
But it conveys correctly enough their sense of the 
general purport of God’s law concerning the invocation 
of His Name without any change. Here is the point of 
conscience, and although some of us must think that the 
letter is regarded rather than the spirit, nevertheless the 
honesty of the scruple deserves respect. 

So strongly marked a characteristic in the language of 
the Karaite worshipper must not be overlooked. In the 


* Dissertatio de Karseis, cap. x. 
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Karaite Liturgies I find the name written in an abbre¬ 
viated form, yet with a vocalisation so peculiar as to 
suggest that it is meant to determine the pronunciation 
which others have given up for lost. It is printed 
thus:— 

Give praise' to Yahvai^ call upon his name, 

CO X 

The same form 'V, or always used so far as I have 
observed. 

From Kitual we pass to Custom ; reserving it for a 
future chapter to illustrate the application of these 
general directions by one or two examples of synagogue 
worship as it now exists. The same scrupulosity dis¬ 
tinguishes the Karaite in all the habits of his life, and is 
only mitigated by the independent spirit in which it is 
exercised, and thus considerably redeemed from the 
feebleness of a mere servile superstition. 

The intelligent and conscientious Karaite is liable to 
many doubts, but it is already decided that he will not 
delegate to any human authority the responsibility which 
every man ought to bear for himself. He will not go to 
the old Rabbis to ask for a decision, but he will thank¬ 
fully take counsel with the wise. But even the wise he 
will not consult until he is driven to them by necessity. 
For the direction he desires he searches in the plain text 
of Scripture. He compares * spiritual things with spiritual,’ 
text with text. Perhaps there is a doubt whether, ac¬ 
cording to the Law of Moses, fires may be lit on the 
Sabbath-day. He acknowledges the doubt; but the 
Law is silent. No prophet, speaking by inspiration, 
has furnished a solution of the doubt, and as he cannot 
submit to any uninspired master, he determines for him¬ 
self to be guided by the obvious considerations of season 
and climate, or the exigencies of infancy, old age and 
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infirmity^ or sickness. If such indications are not strong 
enough to settle the question, he keeps his own conscience 
clear by accepting the more strict interpretation of the 
Law for himself, and leaving the larger share of liberty 
to those who choose to take it; each one stands or falls 
to his own master. » 

When the letter of the Law is indistinct, a quick per¬ 
ception of the spirit may possibly prevent grave mistake. 
Yet two persons may not agree in their interpretation, 
although each thinks he can perceive the spirit, and in 
that case reliance on a faculty of perception which neither 
of the two possesses can only serve to aggravate contention. 
Therefore, all should seek to ascertain the reason of the 
Law,—the intent of the Lawgiver, not the mind of the 
interpreter. Not the House of Hillel with its traditions, 
nor the House of Shammai with its literalism. 

There is a question whether a child may or may not be 
circumcised on the Sabbath-day. The Karaite deter¬ 
mines that it may, because, he says, the circumcision-law 
is older than the Sabbath-law, and here he agrees with 
Hillel and the traditionists. They both ^ arrive, as it 
happens, at a right conclusion, but hardly by the right 
way, for the premiss is faulty. The circumcision-law is 
as old as Abraham, and therefore older than Moses; but 
the Sabbath-law is old as the Creation, as we find in the 
second chapter of the Book of Genesis. The mere prio¬ 
rity of a law is not always a sufficient reason for its 
observance, for, if it were, the ceremonial law of Moses 
could not be repealed, not even by the supreme authority 
of Him who gave it, which it would be absurd to say. 
The Karaites went further than Hillel, and this they did 
in consistence with the seventh and eighth articles of 
their own creed; and perhaps it will be found, on further 
inquiry, that they believed the Sabbath to have been 
made for many not for the Jew exclusively,—but for the 
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stranger also, whether he was within the Jew’*s gates or not 
On this subject, as on some others, there is found a re¬ 
markable agreement between Karaism and some portions 
of the New Testament. 

^ Jesus answered and said unto them,’ the traditionists, 
^ I have done one worky and ye all marvel. Moses there¬ 
fore gave unto you circumcision; (not because it is of 
Moses, but the fathers;) and ye on the Sabbath-day cir¬ 
cumcise a man. If a man on the Sabbath-day receive 
circumcision, that the Law of Moses should not be 
broken, are ye angry at me, because I have made a man 
every whit whole on the Sabbath-day ? Judge not ac¬ 
cording to the appearance, but judge righteous judg¬ 
ment.’ (John vii. 21-24.) The appearance, as the 
traditionists regarded the Law, was the doing a work of 
healing which, not being of immediately urgent necessity, 
should have been deferred until another day. Circumci¬ 
sion, however, was not to be deferred, because the eighth 
day, come when it might, was the day appointed by the 
God of Abraham, who also gave the Law to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and made no change in this respect. That 
there was nothing in the letter of the fourth command¬ 
ment inconsistent with the conclusion arrived at by all 
parties, will appear yet more clearly, perhaps, after a 
perusal of the note below.^ That way the Karaites 


* We may safely accept the principle laid down by Hillel, and the 
subject in itself, apart from our present history, demands the studious 
consideration of every Christian theologian. Although the Sabbatic insti¬ 
tution is as old as the Creation, it remains essentially unchanged, and the 
law of the Decalogue, although it was not required to strengthen the obli¬ 
gation, served admirably to define it. The prect*pt as there given was not 
altogether negative, but> as to the sanctification of the day, it was quite 
positive. The negative part was absolute as to one thing, men’s ordinary 
business. There is a positive command: * Six days shalt thou work and 
do aU thy butiness Then follows 

the negative command, necessary to the fulfilment of the other: not a 
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actually take. ‘ We must do God's worky they say, ^on 
the Sabbath, but we may not do our own work,^ The 
principle of this distinction is most sound, but only an 
honest and good conscience can be trusted with its 
application. 

With regard to the degrees within which marriage is 
prohibited, as they are specified in the eighteenth chapter 
of the Book of Leviticus, the Karaites appear—yet only 
appear —to adopt the principle of the Talmudists, who 
quit the letter of the Law to bring in supplementary re¬ 
gulations of their own. Here, again, the Karaites have 
exercised their own judgment, in order to estimate more 
correctly the purport of the Law. The question whether 
a man may marry his deceased wife’s sister has been 
finally settled by both parties, but they rest in opposite 
conclusions. The Babbanite, unwilling to incur any re¬ 
straint beyond what the bare letter of the Law exacts so 
distinctly that it cannot by force of casuistry be decently 
evaded, marries her without scruple. The Karaite, what¬ 
ever be his inclination, will do no such thing. To him 
the letter is not so plainly permissive as it seems to the 
other. He believes that in the interpretation of the mar¬ 
riage-law, as it affects the moral conduct of mankind in 

forbidding to worJCf if it be a work necessary, without regard to time; or to 
do, if the thing to be done is in pursuance of a perpetual obligation, or, 
which is the same thing, the discharge of a duty which God himself 
imposes, as was circumcision on the eighth day, fall when it might; or the 
laborious work of sacrifice, which cannot be included in men’s ordinary 
business, like the vintage or the wheat harvest. A sacred rite, therefore, 
does not fall under the prohibition : * Thou shalt not do any business ’ 
The business which a man does together with his 
cattle and in common with the (heathen) stranger that (may chance to be) 
within his gates, is not to be confounded with acts of solemn consecration 
to God, like that of circumcision. But let me say again that the Great Com¬ 
mentator on this law, as on all others, is our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
teaching is in exact accordance with the literal sense of the commandment 
as it was originally written, and still continues without change. 
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their domestic relations, we ought not to take shelter 
under the silence, or dubious allowance of the letter in 
one place, but to observe the spirit of God’s law as it is 
elsewhere clearly expressed; and that, in order to inter¬ 
pret with safety, we should reason from similitude and 
analogy. He so reasons and explains. 

As Rabbi Mordecai boasts, in his reply to Trigland’s 
inquiries, his brethren blamed the Rabbanites for not 
haying had recourse, directly, to ^ the written word,’ in all 
doubtful cases, instead of uselessly resorting to the con¬ 
flicting speculations which abound in the pages of the 
Talmud, the debates of men who never could agree among 
themselves, much less satisfy an intelligent inquirer, but 
who dispute uselessly, as if they were incapable of arguing 
otherwise than by contention, and are sufficiently satisfied 
if they can amuse themselves with a war of words, having 
but the impotent conclusion of a Teeku} 

Among other external peculiarities adopted for the sake 
of distinction, the Karaite has his phylacteries made 
round instead of square, and wears them differently. On 
this matter there is a Talmudic sentence. The Mishnah 
reads thus;—^ He who makes his phylactery round makes 
it dangerous; and the commandment is not in it He 
who puts it low on his forehead, or in the palm of his 
hand; behold, this is the way of the heretics.’* The 
Mishnah has ‘ heretics,’ not Karaites; for although the 
name may have been heard of as early as the time of 
Simon ben Shetakh, both in Egypt and Palestine, that of 
Karaite could scarcely have come into general use until 
after the publication of the Mishnah or even the Talmud. 
Maimouides and Bartenora, in their commentaries on the 

* This technical word "ip'H is formed by the initial letters of the follow¬ 
ing sentence—n VII ill mWp '385^]^—The Tidhbite will explain 

things hard and troublesome. 

* Obdo Fbstobux, Megillah iv. 8. 
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place, say that the heretics here referred to followed the 
letter of the Law, and their own opinion; but there is a 
gloss which says ^ that the Karaites despised the tradition 
of the wise men, and followed the letter of the Mosaic 
text, ^ on thy hand and between thine eyesJ* This they still 
do, and I am told by a learned Hebrew friend, a native 
of Barbary, that if a Jew were seen to follow this custom 
in that country,—^and I presume it would be the same 
elsewhere,—he would not be suffered to read in any 
synagogue, except it were one of his own, and that he 
would be treated by all, except the Karaites, as an ex¬ 
communicated person.^ 

* Here the Kabbanite pleads the more extensive meaning of which is 
applied to signify the entire limb as well as the hand. The question of 
literal meaning is not such as to separate the parties, but the real difficulij 
arises in the fact that both sjnagogues prefer to have each its own forms 
and its own badges. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KARAITES IN SPAIN. 

I AM satisfied that the word Sephdrad which is 

found but once in the Old Testament, is the name of 
Spain. Whether it was the name of the entire peninsula 
at an earlier period, or became such later, it was in 
use in the sixth century before Christ, in preference to 
the more ancient Tarshishy properly belonging to the 
southern region, nearly answering the Andaluz (or Anda¬ 
lusia) of the Arabs. In this persuasion I follow the 
Spanish Jews, who do not appear to have known Spain 
by any other name, except the Roman Hispania in later 
times, and are proud to be distinguished as D'niDD, or 
Spaniards, The passage in the prophecy of Obadiah 
(v. 20), ‘ The capti^dty of Jerusalem which is in SephA- 
rad shall possess the cities of the south,’ they uniformly 
so explain. It is no disproof to allege that the Septuagint 
Greek translator did not so understand the word, for 
he did not understand it at all, but left it untranslated. 
The Chaldee Targumist (Jonathan) and the Judaeo- 
Spanish translators so render it, and so it was understood 
by writers of Rabbinical Hebrew a thousand years ago. 
Darius Hystaspis, near 2,400 years ago, appears also to 
have known Spain by this name, for when enumerating 
countries on die Mediterranean, he places this among 
them. It is graven in the rock of Behistun, if I mistake 
not the published translation of that inscription, where it 
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stands thus in a list of countries which had sent Darius 
tokens of submission, or gifts to avert invasion : ^. 
Egypt, those which are of the sea (i.e. the islands of the 
Mediterranean), Saparda^ Ionia, &c.’' It would require 
a long digression from the main subject of these pages to 
state the reasons which, as I think, outweigh every 
objection, and justify my dissent from those who think 
the contrary. The only witness quoted against us in 
this geographical controversy is Jeronde, in his note on 
the passage in Obadiah. He had heard say that Sepharad 
was a place in Bosphorus. His authority was the 
Jew who taught him Hebrew, but he had no further in¬ 
formation, and gives it as his opinion that Bosphorus 
(not Sephdrad) was equivalent with the Hebrew word 
o, boundary^ or coast. This loose conjecture avails 
nothing when set against the clear testimony of the 
Spanish Jews themselves, continued from time imme¬ 
morial. 

The ancestors of the Hebrew population of Spain 
began their settlements in Tarshish at the same time that 
Solomon was busy building the Temple of Jerusalem. 
In due time their infant communities were strengthened 
by the arrival of adventurers from the coast of Palestine, 
^ towards Sidon; ’ and their children soon united in giving 
welcome to other immigrants from the Holy Land, in 
ages when the tribes were troubled with that domestic 
strife which broke out after the death of Solomon. Every 
succeeding generation was distressed with civil war, or 
the incursions of enemies, or confusion and spoliation 
when their land was made a battle-field by the contend- 

* The Behistun Inscription, column i. paragraph 6. Can they who 
suppose that Sepharad means Kertsch in the Crimea satisfy themselves that 
this Darius had ever such communication with that part of the world as 
the fact mentioned in this inscription shows to have taken place ? 
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ing hosts of Egypt aod Assyria, or Syria and Egypt* or 
Pema and the nations of the West- Then came the 
Roman conquest* the flight of such Jews as could escape* 
the deportations of prisoners and slaves. Fugitives who 
could not, as in former times, find their way by the Red 
Sea or the Nile to the dominions of the friendly sovereign 
of African Ethiopia, took the voyage attempted by Jonah, 
and embarked at Joppa for Tarshish, These all joined 
the Captivity of Jerusalera that was in Seph^rad- ' Cap¬ 
tivity,* they said, because every community of Israelites 
away from ^ the Holy Land ’ was called a captivity, and 
every settler in a foreign country accounted himself an 
exde. But when lashed by the scourges of domestic 
tyranny, or civil war, or the invasion of strangers, the 
weary sufferers were glad to escape to the fine climate* 
fertile soil, safe harbours, groves and gardens of that 
Western paradise, where every man’s industry found 
quick reward. Such was the course of events* ages 
before a Talmudist had breathed, or a degenerate Chris¬ 
tian had brought dishonour on his Master’s Name by 
wreaking vengeance on a son of Abraham; before a 
* later Rabbi ’ had presumed to speak a syllable in dero¬ 
gation of the supreme authority of God’s own written 
Word. These were the origims of Hebrew society in 
Spain, perhaps the only region in the world to which 
they had betaken themselves in voluntary and peaceful 
emigration, and, on arriving there, found prosperous 
homes- 

No doubt the Hebrews of the dispersion in aU lands, 
not to speak of their apostate brethren in Samaria and 
Judma, had in various degrees neglected Moses* Law, 
but the old Sephardim of Spain had no faithless kings to 
make them worship idols for the satisfaction of a coward 
jiolicy* neither did they live within sound of the debates 
of llil! elites and Shammaites, for those parties were not 
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formed until ages after their own faith and customs were 
settled in the Iberian peninsula^ and, perhaps also, north¬ 
ward of the Pyrenean Mountains. 

While the sages of Tiberias, Sora, Pumbeditha, and 
all the East were toiling to construct a second law to 
their own taste, the Hebrews of Elvira, Cordova, Toledo, 
MAqueda, and many other towns founded and peopled by 
their fathers, went on in their accustomed way, caring 
nothing for such occupations, but reading the Law in 
their well-frequented synagogues, none forbidding. They 
cultivated the land, taught the Celt and the Goth to do 
the like, and solemnly blessed the fruits that God gave 
in reward of their united labour. So did those natural¬ 
ised Hebrew Spaniards earn the goodwill of their neigh¬ 
bours, those neighbours being far inferior in moral 
culture to themselves, who, in ancestry and intelligence, 
were far superior to all others in the world. 

We must lament that those Bible-Jews were not con¬ 
verted to Christianity. We may reasonably say that 
they were blamable, or guilty for not accepting the 
evidences of historic fact; and that they were the more 
guilty for that the vail of tradition was not ’ upon their 
hearts, when the Law of Moses was read, as it was upon 
the hearts of other Jews. Yet there was the tradition of 
unbelief, a blindness inherited from their fathers, a fatal 
misconception of the character of the Messiah. This, 
however, was not all peculiar to the Jews, and it serves 
to confirm the Apostolic saying that the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God. But the 
guilt was not all theirs. The Christians in Spain, when 
the Apostolic times were past, did not show the Jews 
the things of the Spirit of God, but exhibited a bitter 
and contemptuous enmity which forbade them to believe 
that there was anything divine in Christianity.' Even 
the early Councils assailed them with threatenings 
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and curses, and so made faith impossible, if they were the 
preachers. 

Until the dispersion of the Eastern colleges in the 
eleventh century, no great Rabbis came into Spain with 
pretension of authority to enforce Talmudical traditions. 
When zealots of the sort did come they found a com¬ 
munity of Hebrews far superior to the Jews of Palestine. 
No Assyrian had bribed them to worship the gods of 
Nineveh. Their neighbours, the Carthaginians, so long 
as Carthage stood, had persisted in worshipping the Baal 
and Ashtaroth that recreant Jews ip Samaria and in 
Jerusalem worshipped for ages; but while those gods 
had altars in Sidon and in Carthage, we do not hear of 
any altars being raised to them by the Jews of Sephdrad. 
Neither do we hear that these Jews betrayed any ambi¬ 
tion to make a hedge to protect God’s Law, instead of 
taking care to keep it. 

While the Prophet of Nazareth was pronouncing con¬ 
demnation on the Pharisees of Jerusalem for their self- 
righteous contempt of the simplicity of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, that caste was not spread much beyond the 
Holy City, and it is not probable that there was a single 
company of those devotees to be found in Spain. As we 
have just now observed, it was a thousand years later 
when the prop^igators of Talmudism set up their schools 
in Spain. Then Spanish Jewry rapidly fell under their 
influence, and no doubt the converts were numerous and 
enthusiastic; but still the old Hebrews had precedence. 
They had their long family genealogies and patriotic 
memories. They had firm nerve and self-collected pride. 
They would turn away with disdain from the puerilities 
of Pharisaism, uphold their own simpler time-honoured 
customs, and refuse to bow before the Rabbanites. 

Dr. Julius Fiirst, to whose diligent labour on the 
Karaite manuscripts we are deeply indebted, steadily 
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translates Sephdrad into Kertch in the Crimea, and sets 
down as a Tartar Jew every Karaite who is called 
Sephardiy and he is not alone in this opinion. Believing 
him to be mistaken, at the same time that I thankfully 
avail myself of his learned industry, I count some Kara¬ 
ites as Spanish Jews whom he considers to be Tartars. 

Abraham Ben Simchah, a Sephardi, is noted by him 
as a Karaite writer in the year of our Lord 986. Now 
Jewish writers in general, who are very slow in allowing 
to Karaites any of the antiquity they claim, have smd 
that Karaite books were first brought into Spain, and 
their doctrine promulgated there by Ibn al TarAs, a 
Spanish Jew, who was converted to that way of thinking 
when in Jerusalem by a Jerusalem Karaite, called in 
Arabic Abti 1 Faradg. Ibn al TarAs returned from 
Jerusalem to Spain in the year 1109 or 1110, and if this 
account were true, it would follow that until then there 
were no Karaites in Spain, which is inconsistent with 
many facts of history, and palpably in contradiction to 
the record of Ben Simchah 123 years, at least, before the 
return of Ibn Tards with the writings of Abfi ’1 Faradg. 
Ben Simchah was no obscure person. He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the five Books of Moses. He was poor, but 
studious; he travelled much in search of knowledge, 
and zealously propagated his belief. But he was not 
the only Karaite in Spain. A friend and ‘ countryman ’ 
of his, also a Karaite, Jacob, son of Reuben, compiled a 
commentary of the same kind, and wrote against Chris¬ 
tianity.^ 

Rabbi Abraham Ben Dior undertook to be champion 
of the Rabbanites in Spain, and wrote a book with that 
intention.* Great agitation attended the controversy. 

* Fiirst, Geschichte. iv. 31. 

• I have not yet found the book. When R. Abraham Ben Dior is 

quoted as an antagonist of Faradg, the reference is to his book TBD 
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The SpauiBh congregations were divided, and the con¬ 
troversy lasted longp It is said that the Karaites 
gained great power, especially at Burgos, and that, 
everywhere, they threatened to overthrow the customs 
that had been established for ages. A formal secession 
threatened, if it was not indeed consummated by the 
formation of new synagogues. The traditionists lavished 
vituperation on Faradg, and the other heretic, Tardsj 
and, if the whole story may be struck off at a stroke of 
the pen. King Alphonso IX, stilled the tempest by eom- 
raanding the reformer to keep silence, and forbidding the 
Karaites to worship God in synagogues of their own. 
According to this account, the Rabbanites exulted, and 
one zealot, Abraham Zuccut, seeing the heresy utterly 
crushed, boasted for himself that he had ground the 
bones of A1 Faradg in hell! At once, they say, the 
Karaites disappeared, and their heresy was never known 
again in Spain, Now nothing can be more untme. 

The struggle continued in Castile for more than half a 
century, during the reign of three kings; that is to say, 
from 1110 to 1161 inclusive, and their case can be plainly 
told. They were compelled by the force of persecution, 
as well as by force of conscience, to have synagogues for 
separate worship, but that worship, which probably began 
in the time of Alphonso VII., was interrupted by the 
mandate of Alphonso IX, There were two heavy per¬ 
secutions at the instigation of violent Rabhanites, one in 
1130, and the other, in 1150, continued until 1161, which 
was conducted with great severity, unless nothing should 
be thought severe in Spain, that was not as murderous * 
as the Acts of Faith celebrated by inquisitors. In that 
case the vexatious persecutions of the Hebrew dissentients 

tit the tiut I find there nothing more than n hard word 

or turo beetowed on A1 Faradg and another ' heretic/ with a statement of 
Ben Dior that he had written a book agaiaat them. 
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would be called gentle. It was, however, quite sharp 
enough to test the sincerity of those more primitive Jews, 
and to exalt and confirm their zeal. Castile, however, 
was but a part of Spain, and a prohibition which might 
silence them in that kingdom could not be extended to 
Leon and Aragon. In the Mohammedan territories, too, 
the Karaites could live at ease. In Catalonia they were 
on good terms with the other J ews, reciprocating tokens 
of friendship and interchanging studies. This, in brief, 
is what we gather from the Karaite manuscripts described 
by Fiirst.^ 

We have conclusive evidence of the continuance of 
Karaites in Spain, not in forced communion with unwill¬ 
ing brethren, nor yet in open hostility, but side by side 
in friendly correspondence, without any violent concession 
required on either side. How the happy equilibrium was 
preserved we can only conjecture, but there was probably 
some latitudinarian relaxation on both sides, unless the 
Sheikh Hanoch Zaporta was an extreme example of con¬ 
ciliation. This learned Karaite flourished in Catalonia 
in the fifteenth century. Elijah Misrakhi, a Rabbanite 
in Constantinople, reporting the state of the Karaites in 
the year 1500, refers to him in these words;—^ Morde- 
chai Komtino tells me that his master, the Sheikh Hanoch 
Zaporta, who had been one of the great men and nobles 
of Catalonia, eminently learned in all the Talmud, and 
a famous Rabbi among the Rabbanites, was a pious man, 
and a distinguished teacher of the sons of the Karaites in 
all the instruction that they sought of him, whether out 
of the Talmud, or out of the Casuists {Decidersy D'pDlD)j 
or out of Rashi, or out of the simple exposition of the 
Law (minn or out of the sciences (of the Gentiles).’ ^ 
This brings us down to the time of the expulsion of the 

* Geschichte iv. 58-60, v. 2. 

* Geschichte v. 6, Anmerkungen. 
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Jews by Ferdinand and Isabella, and, if it were the only 
evidence on the subject, would suffice to disprove the 
statement hitherto current and undisputed that Karaism 
was suppressed in Spain. It rather suggests, what is 
more likely to be true, that the edict of Alphonso IX. 
had no more than a partial ani temporary effect in Castile 
only, little or none in other provinces, and none at all in 
Catalonia. 

After this brief review of some historic facts, some 
others can be better understood. We can perceive how 
the Jews in Spain, in spite of every inducement to repel 
a religious innovation, so promptly and cheerfully wel¬ 
comed the writings of A1 Faradg, the Ahnan of Spain, 
when he came to revive and advance Karaism, certainly 
not to proclaim it as a revolutionary innovation. 

Hence we can understand an otherwise unintelligible 
statement of M. Kohl, a traveller in South Kussia, that 
the Sephardim in Barbary,^ descendants of the Jews 
finally banished from Spain in 1492, wrote or printed 
nearly all the Karaite books that he had seen in Kussia. 

Hence we can appreciate some peculiar features in the 
religious character of Spain long before the sixteenth 
century. We can admire, for example, the good sense of 
the first Bishop of Granada, after the conquest by Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, who advised his superiors in Church 
and State to let him try to convert the Mohammedan citi¬ 
zens to Christianity by help of the Bible translated into 

* Either this confirms my position that the Sephardim do not take their 
name from a place in Tartary, or M. Kohl is misinformed when attributing 
to Barbary what is due to the Crimea. I am not insensible of the difficulty 
created to myself by a mistake here, for if M. Kohl erroneously supposes 
that books printed in Kertsch,—but I do not find that there was ever a 
Karaite press there ^—were printed, or rather written, in Barbary, I lose 
the support of an important literary fact. Yet I want to hear of a 
Karaite printing-press in Barbary, which I have not yet heard of. I can 
understand that the Karaites would vjrit^ in Barbary, but I should like to 
know that they would frini books there. 
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Arabic for their perusal, rather than by the help of soldiers 
and Inquisitors. He must have caught the better spirit 
of Bible study from Karaism, or he would not have dared 
to make so reasonable a proposal. He rejected the tra¬ 
ditions of Rome, just as the Scripturist Jews rejected 
those of Babylon, and such indeed was the spirit of Spain 
until that spirit was broken by the united powers of 
Babylon and Rome, both hostile to the supreme authority 
of God’s Law. Hence, again, we can fulljr understand 
how it was that those eminent translators, Juan Perez, 
Casiodoro de Reyna, and Cipriano de Valera, being Jews 
by birth or descent, cast their versions in a Karaite 
mould. The first of these, Juan Perez, writing in the 
year 1556, three years before any general persecution of 
‘ Lutherans ’ began in Spain, and when the Inquisition 
had but recently proceeded against a very few Lutherans, 
or persons here and there suspected of Lutheranism, de¬ 
scribed at great length the sufferings of a people whom 
he represents as persecuted in every possible way, com¬ 
pelled to worship stocks and stones, deprived of their 
property, and themselves set up to sale. The entire 
description recalls the history of the ^new Christians,’ 
persons forcibly impressed into the Church of Rome, and, 
for generations past, prevented from ^ worshipping God, 
and depending entirely on Him.’ ^ 

In a dissertation prefixed to his version of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, De Reyna leads the way in an innovation on 
established usage by writing in full the incommunicable 
name of God, which he spells ‘ lehova,’ following the 
notion of the Karaites, and of them alone, in a custom 
which the Rabbanites regarded with detestation. Valera 
follows him, and in his own address, prefixed to his re¬ 
vised edition of the same version, adds further reasons for 

' Breve tratado de la doctrina antigua de DioSf i de la nueva de los 
hombres. Printed in 1560, and reprint^ by Mr. Wiffen in 1852. Prologo, 
pp. 5, Cf, 7. . 
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insisting on this innovation- They both employ the same 
arguments as the Karaites on various subjects. They 
speak in the same stylej and, in describing their antago¬ 
nists, apply to them the same epithets; ^ modem Mabbis,’ 
in particular- Any Spanish scholar who is familiar with 
the religious history of Spain in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries may satisfy himself by reference to the 
last-quoted volume of the original edition of Valera’s 
Spanish Bible, printed in Amsterdam in the year 1602. 

The manners of the Spanish Karaites commended them 
to general esteem. They were very temperate, and scru¬ 
pulously observed the distinction between clean and un¬ 
clean meats, considering that it was established by the 
Divine Lawgiver for the sake of health, as well as for 
moral reasons. They punished drunkards and profligate 
persons with infamy, and called them sinners^ 

They rendered great honour to their parents, and, even 
more than the Rabbanites, reverenced the Rabbis, In 
all their customs they avoided conformity to the Gentiles. 
Their aged men were grave and were all careful to ob¬ 
serve the Levitical prohibition by not marring the comers 
of their beards, as the heathen did, but letting them grow 
freely in their natural form- 

Tlie plan of the present work does not allow digression, 
but no ecclesiastical historian should fail to investigate 
the history of the Spanish Karaites in relation to the 
Lutheran Reformation, But they were not influenced by 
it in any appreciable degree- He will find their sym¬ 
pathies to be with Zuinglius rather than Luther, and the 
strong tincture of Judaism in the theological language of 
the Republican nations of the Reformation is probably due 
to their early influence in the south of Europe, A Zuin- 
gllan GongTcgation and a Karaite synagogue were as 
nearly alike as two things could be that were otherwise 
so essentially different from their separate relations to the 
Law and to the Gospel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DECLINE OF KABAISM. 

This chapter is inevitably incomplete, and must be re¬ 
garded as no more than a slight contribution towards an 
essential part of Karaite history—^the first hint towards a 
future sketch of the condition of that people in their 
darkest times, when scattered in remote regions of the 
three divisions of the Old World. 

So long as the congregations were too large or too 
numerous to be dispersed at bidding, or for their members 
to be trodden under foot with impunity, where a minority 
of dissentient Israelites was important enough to obtain 
the protection of a Gentile Government from the oppres¬ 
sion of their stronger brethren, such a minority might 
lift up its head and prosper for a time. In such favouring 
circumstances it might even gather new strength by the 
occasional accession of proselytes, but prosperity so ad¬ 
ventitious could not long continue. It vanished like a 
gleam of sunshine obscured by the returning storm. So 
did congregation after congregation dwindle away, until 
finally dispersed by persecution too stubborn to relent. 
There were also special causes of decay, which nothing 
human could resist. Such causes are detailed by Rabbi 
Mordecai in his answer to the inquiries of Trigland. 
Acknowledging that his information is extremely im¬ 
perfect, the Rabbi ventures to mark three epochs in the 
history of his people, which he advises future inquirers to 
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distinguish, if they would arrive at any certain conclusion 
on the subject. 

1. His first epoch begins with the formation of sepa¬ 
rate congregations of seceders from the main body of 
Traditionists at the time when R. Simon ben Sh^takh, 
having returned from Egypt to Jerusalem, carried 
the notion of Rabbinical authority to a higher pitch 
than any of his predecessors. Ben Sh^takh, it will 
be remembered, was insufferably arrogant, and his col¬ 
league Ben Tabbai openly declared against him. This 
division, under the leading of the hostile chiefs, occurred 
nearly a century before Christ, but how far the adherents 
of Ben Tabbai formed new congregations, or otherwise 
took a decidedly separate position,—how far they assumed 
or accepted a distinctive name, such as Karaim^ or at 
what time it may be considered they came to be commonly 
so called, are questions which R. Mordecai could not 
undertake to answer. 

There is no reason to believe that, at that time, the two 
^houses’ were so absolutely divided, or that either of 
them had any other designation than that which was 
usual, each taking the name of its master, and each re¬ 
cognised as a legitimate part of the House of Israel. On 
reference to the New Testament, we cannot discover any 
trace of such a separation, as regards Karaites, although 
there are passages in the Gospel history where formal 
division on a point of vital importance and distinctive name 
could not have been concealed with due regard to integrity 
of narrative. And even where indications that such a 
body as the Karaites was on the field might be expected 
to appear, they are not to be found, although earnestly 
sought for. The lawyers so often mentioned as devoted 
students of the Law of Moses might, from their name, 
be mistaken for Karaites. Our Lord’s question to a law¬ 
yer, ^ How readest thou ? ’ almost challenges the conclu- 
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sion that that person was a Son of the Reading^ 'Knp, but 
not only is the spirit of his question ^ Who is my neigh¬ 
bour ? ’ different from the spirit of primitive Karaism^ the 
view of the Law and its obligation and peculiar dignity 
which the lawyers in the New Testament so often take, 
is utterly incompatible with the conclusion that they were 
Karaites. They might rather be classsed with Kabbanites 
the most exalted. Among the religious and political 
questions submitted to our Lord, it is true that there 
were some of precisely the same kind as those agitated 
between the houses of Hillel and Shammai, but I cannot, 
for my own part, detect any allusion to the presence of 
what, among us, is oddly, but familiarly, called a denomi¬ 
nation. Much less is there any direct mention of persons 
associated for the express purpose of upholding the exclu¬ 
sive authority of the Law of Moses; nor do we read of 
any association established for upholding the Oral Law. 
The events which gave rise to such a state of things had 
not yet come to pass. 

The external unity of the Hebrew Church was not yet 
broken, although its internal peace was much disturbed. 
Synagogues differed, but ostensibly the difference was 
only that of language or of country, necessitating only 
the use of such words as Hebrew, Grecian, Libertine. 
No doctrinal or disciplinary disunion is so much as hinted. 
When our Lord bade the Jews to search the Scriptures, 
He addressed Himself to all in general; and while He 
condemned the Pharisees for enforcing obedience to their 
traditionary precepts, no party of anti-traditional remon¬ 
strants comes forward to claim His approval or to disclaim 
His accusations. Rather, we must infer from all we read 
that no community, sect, or synagogue was clear from 
the guilt of making God’s Law of none effect by their 
traditions, and of substituting the commandments of men 
for His commandments. There might be members of all 
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tlie synagogues worthy to be called Israelites indeed^ and 
in fact there were many such^ but as yet they were inter¬ 
spersed in the mass—a leaven of life^ striving to cast off 
the prevalent corruption. 

The minds of men were changings and were about to 
change yet much more, as the two antagonist principles 
gained greater activity. The ministrations of the incar¬ 
nate Son of God were already working such effect that 
reconciliation between the parties became thejiceforth 
impossible. But all this notwithstanding, until the 
Mishnah was finally compiled, published, and accepted 
as a second edition of the Law, or, at least, an authori¬ 
tative exposition of it, there was no place made for a 
formal opposition thereto. Nevertheless, we accept this 
^ first epoch’ of R. Mordecai as belonging to the Karaite 
history. Properly speaking, it must be taken as prefa¬ 
tory, and necessary to a full understanding of the subject. ^ 
We have so taken it, 

2. His second epoch begins in the middle of the eighth 
century, when Ahnan, a Karaite from Judea, made an 
open stand against the Eastern Talmudists, R, Mordecai 
does not recognise the influence of our Lord’s ministry 
and of early Christianity on the synagogue, although that 
influence must have been very great, and it is certain 
that, long before Ahnan, an exceedingly numerous party, 
in Palestine aud far away, was known by the honourable 
name of Karaira. We trace them from Babylonia to Tar¬ 
tary- When the eminent preacher came from J erusalcm 
and stirred the controversy anew among the Eastern Jews, 
the time had fully come for a world-wide separation, not 
now an incipient movement. Two different laws had come 
into full force for the government of separate congrega¬ 
tions—two forms of w^orship—tw^o rules of conscience. 

* Thii pJift of thfl subject is trentod ia Cluptor V., on llie New 

Testameut. 
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But it requires far more knowledge than B. Mordecai 
could have possessed to divide the Karaite history into 
periods^ and the more we learn the more evident it 
becomes that it could not be so written as to include the 
entire field under equal chronological divisions. We 
may, nevertheless, conjecture that while society was for 
the most part barbarous in all parts of their dispersion, 
and Jews of all sorts were scattered in countries rarely 
visited by persons capable of adequately reporting what 
they saw, there were Karaite companies living far away 
from their brethren in a state of perfect isolation, enjoy¬ 
ing liberty of conscience indeed, but giving up for its 
sake all the comforts of civilised society, and missing at 
the same time the advantages of intelligent association 
and instruction in the form of religion they inherited from 
their fathers. An instance of the kind occurs in the 
Itinerary of Rabbi Petakhiah of Ratisbon, who travelled 
in Turcomania, Armenia, and Tartary in the eleventh 
century. 

In Tartary this traveller found not any Jews, as he is 
pleased to say, but only heretics^ with whom he remon¬ 
strated for their inobservance of the ^ faith delivered ’ to 
his nation by the ancient teachers. To his remonstrance 
they replied that their fathers had not so taught them ; 
but their conscientious observance of the religion they 
had received evidently conciliated his favourable regard. 
He reports that they most rigidly observed the Sabbath, 
and even broke on the sixth day of the week the bread 
they were to eat on the seventh. Rather than light a 
fire on that holy day, or even prepare a light of any sort, 
they ate their food in darkness. Lest they should dese¬ 
crate the Sabbath-day by travelling, they did not allow 
themselves the recreation of what other Jews would call 
^ the Sabbath-day’s journey,’ but sat still in one place. 
They had no ^ book of prayers ’—perhaps through 

M 
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inability to obtain copies—but made use of Psalms only, 
which they read instead of prayers. R. Petakhiah read 
to them prayers from hia own liturgy, explained to them 
how those prayers were recited in the synagogues, and 
repeated the blessings which the Jews in Germany pro¬ 
nounce over their food ; and they, free from bigotry, ex¬ 
pressed their approbation of them all. They had never 
heard of Talmud, nor could they imagine what that might 
be to Tvhich the other Jews gave more especially so 
honourable a name. Whether their fathers had emi¬ 
grated from Babylonia or Palestine, Petakhiah was not 
informed, but he inferred that they could not have 
brought any Talmudic writings with them. We may 
also infer that they were either Jews of some old cap¬ 
tivity, or descendants of the early Karaites known to the 
King of Chozar. The latter supposition is the more 
probable, because of the identity of their plain and self- 
denying customs with those of the Sons of the Keoding, 
They are not described as Essenes, and do not appear to 
have had any other traditions than those of the Karaites 
of an age long past.^ We know, however, that at this 
very time the Karaites in general were flourishing, 

3. The ihird epoch noted by K. Mordecai is not 
known by any one determining event, and the beginnings 
were imperceptible. He says that for ages the Karaites 
were in great prosperity, until about the close of 
the fourteenth century or beginning of the fifteenth, 
when indications of decay transpired here and there* 
R, Ghedalyah, Son of Don David Yakhyah, found the 
congregations in Constantinople unable to maintain tlieir 
ground against the encroachments of the Rabbanitea In 
Conbtantinople, the Crimea, and Russia, there were still 
many considerable relics of ancient wealth and even 

* H. Fotiuibiiie Itmerarium, is UgoUni Bibiiotli&cl Aatiqq^. Socit. Orlen- 
talium, tom. ri. 
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grandeur, which served to show that the Karaism of that 
day was but a miserable wreck of what it had been six or 
seven hundred years before in those lands. 

This Rabbi honestly sketches its downward course 
from a state of prosperity to one of great obscurity and 
comparative insignificance. In Egypt their synagogues 
had been large and numerous, especially at Cairo; but 
Alexandria is probably the city where a library, once 
consisting of a hundred thousand Greek and Arabic 
volumes, attached to one of the synagogues, afforded 
visible proof of what there is otherwise abundant evi¬ 
dence, that the ^ Bible Jews ’ did not abominate Gentile 
philosophy, or, to speak more correctly, did not refuse to 
increase their store of learning by accepting knowledge 
from the Gentiles. But the Egyptians, whether Mussul¬ 
mans or Copts, did not reciprocate that liberality, which 
they might have wisely done. They gathered round the 
synagogues in crowds, assailed the congregations, broke 
into the libraries, and destroyed the books. Their schools, 
too, were dispersed by violence, so that books and learning 
began to perish in the same ruin. The Karaites, reduced 
to abject poverty, could not any longer educate their chil- 
drea Successive generations, plunged into ignorance, 
became more and more debased. Even their household 
memories and family traditions faded out of mind, amidst 
uncertaih wanderings, or, when they were somewhat less 
wretched, in homes precarious and bare of comfort. 
Christians in the time of Julian, when the pagan apostate 
forbade them to educate their children Christianly, could 
scarcely have suffered in a less degree. 

After the wreck of literature came almost an extinc¬ 
tion of history; so that when this Karaite Rabbi was 
requested to give us Christians some account of his 
people, he could tell nothing until he had taken long 
journeys in search of books which were reported to be in 
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the possession of private persons in Constantinople and 
Turkey, Cairo and Egypt, Damascus, the Holy Land, 
Kal4 in the Crimea, and where else none could tell. One 
cannot read some prefatory observations in his twelve 
books—each book under the name of a tribe—without 
perceiving that he would have been utterly destitute of 
pecuniary means for undertaking such researches on his 
own account. Trigland, who must never be forgotten, no 
doubt assisted him. 

The reader, however, will bear in mind that Karaites 
were not alone in suflFering. Christians in the East and 
Jews in the West suffered quite as much, and were pro¬ 
bably martyred more extensively, and more fiercely, too, 
than any of the Karaite communities—at least, with very 
rare exceptions. 

Several years before the correspondence of Trigland 
with R. Mordecai, the state of the Karaites in Egypt in 
the seventeenth century was feelingly described by one 
of their own communion. Rabbi Samuel the Holy, Son 
of David Yahmsel, visited Egypt in the autumn of 1641. 
Unlike some of their less gracious Rabbanite brethren, 
he calls them Jews. ^ The Egyptian Jews,’ he says— 
assigning to them a certain pre-eminence—received him 
well on his arrival at Cairo, and conducted him to the 
house of the Karaite Nasi (Prince), whose name was 
Baruch, a Rabbi, who gave him and his fellow-travellers 
honourable entertainment. 

He commends them highly for exemplary conduct, 
liberality, humility, benevolence towards all their neigh¬ 
bours,. and piety towards God. There is no reason to 
think this high praise to be exaggerated, for it fully 
agrees with their excellent reputation in other countries. 
He relates how carefully they observed all that is com¬ 
manded in God’s most holy Law, walking aright in the 
way of truth, and keeping the holy Sabbath, with obser- 
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vance of sacred ritual therein. He says that on the 
Sabbath-day they lit no latnps^ nor tasted any hot food, 
but fires and lights were burning on the eves of holy 
days, and the lamps in the synagogues kept burning from 
nightfall until morning light. Like all good Jews, they 
were very scrupulous in the preparation of their food, 
and beyond all others careful that the animal to be 
slaughtered should be free from the slightest blemish. 
They would not accept food of any kind from the 
Mohammedans, except only vegetables or fruits; neither 
would they take from Kabbanites bread, nor wine, nor 
mead, if they were to offer it. They would have no 
fellowship with them, would not intermarry, nor eat or 
drink together. This rigid separation, however, was the 
more easy, as the Karaites in Egypt were very numerous 
in Cairo, had butchers and bakers of their own, and 
dealers in every kind of food. As the Jews of sixteen 
centuries before their time would have no dealings with 
Samaritans, so neither would these Karaites deal in any 
way with those Rabbanites. They did not regard them 
as true Israelites nor lawful Jews. So these, the Karaim^ 
were by eminence ^ the Egyptian Jews ’ I 

R. Samuel reports that they were poor indeed, but not 
second to any people for honesty. Their fathers had not 
been so poor. Their chief synagogue was handsome; 
it rested on fourteen marble pillars, and had five .arA^ 
(ni^D'n) and fourteen rolls of the Law. The library 
belonging to the synagogue contained many Karaite 
books in Arabic manuscript. In the court of one Aaron 
there was a lesser synagogue, with two rolls of the Law 
and other books. There were also smaller houses, or 
oratories, set apart for prayer. In former times there 
had been seventy oratories, but the number was then 
reduced to fifty. 

Most remarkable of all was a house devoted to pur- 
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poses of religionj having a lofty tower^ which the early 
Karaites used as an observatory to watch for the new 
moons, Kabbi Samuel, ascending the tower, counted 
ninety steps above the house-roof. Every Sabbath and 
feast-day they brought out the rolls of the Law with great 
ceremony, and read the appointed Parasbah with pro¬ 
found solemnity. On other days it was their custom to 
read the same at home, but without limiting themselves 
to the order of reading, and also the Haphtaroth. The 
same things, as they heard, were done in Jerusalem and 
in Damascus by the Karaites of those cities* We learned 
from R* Mordeeai how the synagogues and libraries of 
Egypt were pillaged, and his account, therefore, must be 
added to that of his predecessor. 

R, Samuel and hia party visited Old Cairo also, where 
was a synagogue originally belonging to the Karaites, 
but then in possession of the Rabbanites, who would not 
now suflFer them so much as to look upon the Book of 
the Law* They longed to see it, and offered a hand¬ 
some present to the keeper of the place; but uo money 
would bribe him to allow, as he fancied, the desecration 
of that sacred object by even the sight of the eye of 
those brethren who would have laid down their lives 
rather than erase or change a letter of it. But they bore 
the denial patiently, sang plaintive Hebrew hymns in 
the synagogue which, centuries before, had resounded 
ynth their fathers’ hallelujahs j gave the man money to 
buy oil for the lamps, offered prayer which no custodian 
could hinder, and withdrew in sadness- The doors of 
their Talmudist brethren were closed, but an Arab enter¬ 
tained them in the city* The Mussulman gave them 
food which they did not then refuse, and a lodging which 
they gratefully enjoyed- Next morning their host took 
tliem out of the city of the Pharaohs Into a delicious 
Egyptian garden, where the sons of Ishraael accepted 
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entertainment in return from the son of Isaac—the chil¬ 
dren of the free woman were comforted by the son of the 
bond.^ 

But notwithstanding their calamities in the more an¬ 
cient homes of their fathers, the living witnesses against 
the fabricated ^ordinances from Mount Sinai’ found 
hospitality in other lands; on some secluded spots of 
Northern Europe their affairs were prosperous. In 
Lithuania, for example, where they had weathered many 
storms of opposition, they were at that time in tran¬ 
quillity. They had a synagogue in the town of Troca, or 
Torok, ^ holy, full of riches, glory, science divine, philoso¬ 
phic, and refined.’ Learning, says Mordecai, was diffused 
from Torok to the ends of the earth. Wise men alike 
of the Kabbanites and the Christians, especially Christian 
priests, resorted thither to dispute with them, and the 
Karaite sages proved themselves to be * swift in the race, 
and well skilled in all wisdom and in various learning.’ 
But in the year 1648, when bands of Greeks devastated 
parts of Lithuania and Poland, and again in 1654, when 
Russians did the like, many synagogues of both Babba- 
nites and Karaites were destroyed, their academies ruined, 
and their books burnt. They had not yet recovered from 
the shock. Even then, however, he could say that there 
were a few learned men among the fugitives, but not 
enough to keep alive the fiame of religion and learning. 
^ The sons of the Law were lost in oblivion, and left 
without a blessing.’ Yet some of the Lithuanian wan¬ 
derers persevered in collecting fragments of ancient 
learning, and found some books in Arabia, Syria, and 
Egypt. The ^ feeble hand ’ of R. Mordecai himself, as 
he moderately estimates his power, copied from those 
books. All that could shed light on the condition of his 


* E. Samuelifi Itinerarium, in Ugolino Thesanro, tom. rii. 
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people he trauscribedj ^letter letter, word by word/ 
Trigland profited by those researches, and much of what 
I have repeated from his admirable Diatribe was at first 
collected by this indefatigable Habbi, and is thankfully 
acknowledged by his learned Christian friend. 

The ^ Troca ^ (Torok), so briefiy named by Mordecai, 
was a station of great importance. It is a town in the 
Russian province of Wilna, situate on the border of a 
lake, about 17 miles west of that metropolis. When 
Lithuania became a State under the government of its own 
grand duke, and attached to the kingdom of Poland, it was 
the wise policy of the newly established ruler to en¬ 
courage the immigration of such persons as were likely 
to enrich the country by their skilful industry as agri¬ 
culturists and traders. Among the Karaite manuscripts 
lately collected, there is a passage which throws light on 
this part of Karaite history. It occurs in the narrative 
of a traveller in the year 1785, who states that ^more 
than five hundred years before, when the Karaites were 
in the land of Krim, in the city of Sulchat, a king of the 
cities, or provinces, of Poland desired them of the king 
in whose dominions they were, loved them, and honoured 
them exceedingly/’ The name of the Polish king is 
not mentioned, but tbe date of his correspondence with 
the Tartar and the immigration of the Karaites into 
Lithuania is determined more exactly by that of the 
colonisation of Wilna under the first grand duke, who 
effectually recovered his newly actjuired territory from a 
state of savage wildness, and on his entry on that govern¬ 
ment married a daughter of the King of Poland, and an¬ 
nexed the archduchy to that kingdom. The choice of 
Karaite Jews from Tartary to aid in the arduous labour of 
early civilisation implied a confidence in their skill and 

' The odgiiml of the passage is given by Fiirsti G*sckkhU da Kiirmst* 
thnm»t Bd. iii. Anmerkangen, St. 30, Num. K 
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integrity which was not abused^ but continues to this day^ 
and to this day is justified by their superior character. 
Successive immigrations^ besides the natural increase of 
a prolific race, soon made the Karaite population very 
numerous. Liberal grants invested them with valuable 
privileges, rare indeed in the history of the Israelitish 
dispersion. Wealth, honestly earned, raised them to a 
high position, of which the only apparent evil was that 
it provoked envy and invited spoliation in times of 
war. 

One religious feature of Karaism, as it was disclosed in 
Poland in a later age, now forces itself on our attention, 
and demands a studious consideration. 

It will be remembered that in the earlier years of the 
religious Keformation of the sixteenth century, the scep¬ 
ticism which had prevailed so generally in Rome and the 
Italian States, chiefly among the higher clergy, and per¬ 
haps most intensely in the highest, tainted the Italian 
mind, and imparted a peculiar stamp of heterodoxy to 
the adherents of the Reformation in that country. The 
Court of Rome had sagaciously put off the garb of pagan 
laxity which it had worn so jauntily since the revival of 
letters. The Council of Trent, while reviewing every 
article of Roman theology, having stated in its canons 
the fundamental articles of Christian faith with a clear¬ 
ness that was indeed much needed, gave strict instructions 
to all the licensed preachers of their Church, and so 
enabled them to assume a new appearance of sound faith, 
at least in those particulars which would contrast not only 
with their former heterodoxy, now to be concealed, but 
with the open heterodoxy of certain fugitive Italian Pro¬ 
testants. Those persons found congenial society among 
the Jews in Poland, who, in spite of their heroic adhe¬ 
rence to the letter of the Mosaic Law, had not accepted 
the more fully unfolded verity of Christian revelation. 
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Heretics they were in the eye of Romej and the persecu¬ 
tion that haunted them drove them at once into the arms 
of the Polish Karaites; for, like them, and even more 
than they, these protesters against Koine hated tradition 
and all human authority. Like the Karaites, they were 
sturdy Monotheists in the same narrow sense. They 
outran Arius in the race of unhelief. Their own Socino 
left his name to a sect, just as Sadok had left his, and 
Socino, with his principal followers, chose Poland to be 
at once their asylum and their citadeL From that time 
it became the centre of Soclnianism in Europe. In 
Poland the Jew and the Christian both enjoyed religious 
liberty, and for once the most orthodox of the Israelites 
and the least orthodox of the Christians could fraternise 
on one point, and on only one. 

One of those Jews was Isaac, son of Abraham of Torok, 
the Karaite, He was born in that town in 1533, after 
the heat of controversy between the two divisions of 
Judaism had cooled. He was brought up in the study 
of Talmudism as a branch of Jewish learning, and in the 
faith of the Karaite, cold withal, until quickened and 
elevated under the impulse of persecution. Young Isaac, 
to wLom Hebrew was vernacular, was also liberally 
educated in the Latin and Polish languages. In these 
languages he read the chief controversial writings, as they 
were issued by their eminent authors, against the Church 
of Rome. But not without bias, and perhaps partially, or 
with selection. Judging from his own account of himself, 
Tve might venture to believe that his favourite readings 
were Socinian, He tells us that he was in habits of free 
and cordial intercourse with the nobility and clergy of aU 
sorts, but chiefly, if not entirely, with dissentieuts from 
Rome, He was in sincerity a Karaite Jew, but the 
peculiar controversy of which Lithuania was the very 
focus incessantly occupied his thoughts, and constant 
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exercitation on his own side of the religious conflict 
sharpened his intellect without enlarging it. 

He could as readily agree with the Rabbanite and the 
Socinian as with Ahnan himself^ had he been present, on 
the one idea of Monotheism, as by them conceived. With 
unhesitating unanimity, they would all assert that our 
Blessed Saviour was a mere man, not God manifest in the 
flesh. His companions in unbelief heard him with avidity, 
and submitted to his decision questions that arose between 
the assailants and the advocates of the true Catholic doc¬ 
trine concerning the Person of Christ and the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. His notes on the moot questions became 
very numerous. 

Budny, or Budnaeus, a notorious propagator of extreme 
Socinianism, conferred with him. The subject of those 
conferences was probably the text of the New Testament, 
Budny being at that time busy in framing a version in the 
Socinian sense. In the year 1572 that vitiated version 
issued from the press in Nieswicz, and no sooner did it 
come to light than it was put into the hands of Babbi 
Isaac for his use, and, of course, for the benefit (if one 
may use the word) of the Socinian party. Forthwith 
the Babbi set to work on a confutation of Christianity. 
He read the New Testament in this version with the cool 
and orderly habit of a hard-working student. Every 
passage on which he could fix a doubt or hazard a denial 
was marked as it stands in the sacred Book, and for the 
purpose of controversy. The entire stock of anti-Chris¬ 
tian cavils with which educated Jews, at least, are familiar, 
combined with the objections of the Socinians, were brought 
to bear on the New Testament, by direct attack on all the 
leading sentences in relation to the Person, Life, and 
Ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The work, written in Hebrew, under the title of Con¬ 
firmation of the Faith (n31tDK pltn), is perhaps the least 
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offensive of any that Jews have written against the Chris¬ 
tian faith, especially in their ‘ sacred language,*—not the 
grand Hebrew of the Old Testament, but often in the 
humblest Rabbinic, abundant in words and phrases 
adapted to the most indecent conversation. It is, perhaps, 
the masterpiece of Jewish controversy against Christ; 
specious, when in the hands of uninstructed readers; and 
to the apprehension of the common crowd it would seem 
unanswerable, I have read the tract with sorrow, yet, 
after all, on reflection, gladness* Glad am I to observe 
that, as such productions must come, in order that the 
inquiries of Jews may be answered, one that a Christian 
could sit down to answer without a sense of degradation 
proceeded from the pen of a Karaite. With this com¬ 
paratively modern incident, we close this brief chapter on 
the decline of Karaism ^ and I venture to congratulate 
every candid Karaite, in the conviction that this eminent 
representative of theirs would not probably have attacked 
Christianity at all had he not been first instigated by men 
calling themselves Christians,^ yet denying the Divine 
majesty of Clirist* 

The book was made known to Christians in Europe by 
Wagenseil, who visited Ceuta, and found it there in 
manuscript, brought from the interior of Barbary* I 
know that it is much read by Barbary Jews, who probably 
have it in that form. One of them, an earnest inquirer 
and friend of my own, used to spend hours at night in 
copying passages from it at home, and hours again by day 
in obtaining my assistance to confute them to his own 
satisfaction* My friend was, unconsciously to himself, a 
Karaite in doctrine—and in sympathy, if not yet quite In 
faith, a Christian* I am reminded, in recollection of this 
circumstance, of the statement of M* Kohl concerning 
Karaite hooks in Barbary. 

* Munimm Fuiei, Pnxem. ad Fart. ii. apud Satana 

WageDBslii, 
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CHAPTER XVL 

PRESENT STATE OF SYNAGOGUE-WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 

The trans-Caucasiau region, where the simpler-minded 
Sons of the Reading found hospitable treatment among 
the pagan Chozars, long before the great Karaite revival 
of the eighth century—this same region, now part of the 
vast Russian empire, has been ever since a land of refuge 
to their children. It is now chiefly in Russia that their 
worship flourishes, and the student who can command 
means and find opportunity may now ascertain for him¬ 
self their doctrine, their manner of worship, and their 
customs, by personal observation in Southern Russia. 
He may provide himself with a printed copy of their 
Prayer-book, which a bookseller can procure for him from 
Vienna, and I believe he will find therein little or nothing 
to prevent him from being present in their congregations 
without compromise on his part as a Christian.' 

* Besides the old edition of the Liturgy printed by Bomberg in Venice, 
of which I have made mention in a preceding chapter, the 
D'KIpn irOOD has been frequently printed, and the following editions 
are in the British Museum:—One printed in Kal6, in three quarto 
volumes, in the year 1806 ; the typography is not clear, nor the 
paper good. One in Eupatoria, also of four quarto volumes, in 1836 ; the 
work is rough, but neither this nor the preceding edition bears any further 
mark of carelessness. So late as 1854 an edition for use in Russia was 
printed in Vienna; the typography is excellent, as becomes the Viennese 
press, and the paper corresponds in goodness. Here, again, are four 
volumes in large octavo. One page is occupied with prayers for the Em¬ 
peror of Russia and the empire, with the translation into Russ in parallel 
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The Rev. Dr. Henderson, well known as an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, visited Lutzk, a 
town of Polish Russia, in the year 1821 , and his report 
of a service in the Karaite synagogue was until very 
recently the only source of information on this point to 
English readers. 

The Doctor attended the service at Lutzk on the Day 
of Pentecost. He describes the synagogue as a square 
wooden building situate in the ^ back part ’ of the town, 
capable of containing about two hundred persons, the 
slight material, small size, and meanness of the structure 
either indicating poverty, or rude simplicity of taste, with 
indifference to architectural propriety. There must have 
been some special reasons to account for the meanness of 
the synagogue in this place. The entrance was at the 
east side, where the door opened at once into the so-called 
outer court, a small part of the scanty area appropriated 
to the women, and divided from the rest of the synagogue 
by a wooden partition. ‘ A chink,’ as he calls it, at such 
a height from the floor that the women could peep through, 
allowed them some imperfect sight of what was going on 
within. 

The interior, or court of the men, could be soon de¬ 
scribed. The first object that met the eye on entrance 
was the ^ Ark of the Covenant ’ on the western wall, in 
the centre, just opposite the door. It is likened to a cup¬ 
board behind a curtain—a long curtain hanging eight 
feet from top to bottom, and measuring about two feet 

columns. That appears, however, to be a mere transcript of the prayers 
offered in the Jewish synagogues in general, having mention of Judah, and 
also the name which I am almost sure is not found elsewhere in the 

Liturgies in that form, and not the usual These last are sumptuous 

T 

volumes, but not one of the three impression here mentioned is such as 
would be printed for cheap sale. Yet all the Karaites are said to be able 
to read, and it would seem that in the synagogue they all use books. 
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and a half across, from edge to edge. There were two 
similar cases, or cupboards, one on each side the ark. 
The ark itself contained the Book of the Law, a syna¬ 
gogue-roll, as usual. In the two ^ side-cupboards ’ were 
kept books for the use of the Babbis, and other persons 
officiating. Slightly in advance of the ark, on a platform, 
was a small desk, at which the reader or minister stood 
when reading. In front of this lectern, near the centre 
of the men’s court, stood a square table, painted blue,— 
as must have been discovered by curious examination,— 
covered with a cloth of woollen stuff of many colours, and 
over this a costly covering of richly embroidered and 
ornamented silk. On each side of this central table was 
placed a large candelabrum with seven branches, filled 
with wax candles. Around the ^ court ’ stood several 
desks, each having a box under it to hold books for the 
congregation. 

^ Instead of the larger and smaller talithy or white 
woollen garments which other Jews put on them when 
they go into their synagogues,’ the Karaites wear a sort 
of tippet, consisting of two long strips of cloth, passed 
over the shoulders, attached to a small square piece on 
the back, and hanging down in front like a stole or scarf, 
more or less ornamented according to the wealth or taste 
of the wearer. To the pendant comers of this tippet are 
attached the tsisith, or fringes, two to each; the threads 
either answering to the number of precepts in the Law, 
or otherwise made to represent them. These fringes the 
wearer kisses and puts on his eyes at different parts of 
the service (I suppose at reading the Skemd^ or ^ Hear, O 
Israel,’ &c.), as a sign that the commandments, of which 
the threads are a sign, are the only medium of bringing 
light to the eyes. ^ 

‘ The reader scarcely needs to be reminded that this is done by all 
Jews in obedience to the command in Numbers xy. 38-40, and that it is 
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The Rabbi wore a long robe, or cassock, of black silk, 
and an ample square veil, the usual great talith 
covered his head, and fell nearly to his feet Dr. Hender¬ 
son observed that the prophecy of Joel quoted by St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost was read in the Karaite 
congregation in that Pentecostal service, and asks if we 
may not conclude, ^ from the pertinacity with which this 
ancient sect adhered to their primitive institutions, that 
the same coincidence took place in the Apostolic age; 
that, in the Divine prescience, those who selected the 
Haphtarahs, or sections from the Prophets, to be read in 
the synagogues, were directed to choose this passage from 
Joel for the particular feast on which it was to receive its 
accomplishment; and that the Apostle Peter, in quoting 
the lesson for the day, had recourse to the most powerful 
argument which he could possibly have used, in order to 
convince a J ew of the Divine nature of the transactions 
exhibited on that stupendous occasion.’ 

As this conjecture of Dr. Henderson has been some¬ 
times quoted, and, at first sight, captivates one’s under¬ 
standing, and might be hastily ventured in pleading with 
a Jew, where every argument ought to be well weighed 
in justice to all parties, and in honour to Him whom we 
desire to commend to the Jews as their Saviour and ours, 
I must say a word or two. On examining the Kald 


referred to in Matthew niii. 6. But I would invite the Jewish antiquarian 
to consider whether the older fashion is not that of the private members of 
the Karaite Synagogue. If the Jews had worn the talith as a veil on the 
head when at prayer, would St. Paul have said so absolutely that ‘ every 
7nan, praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth his 
head.’ . . . ‘ A man ought not to cover his head.’ ... ‘ If any 

man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the churches 
of God’? (1 Cor. xi. 4, 7, 16.) Certainly, the synagogues in that day 
were the congregations, if any, that would be called itucKfifflcu rod 6cov, 
in distinction &om those Christian congregations, in which Gentiles wor¬ 
shipped. 
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Liturgy^ I find that it is not read as a Haphtarah in that 
morning service, although it is found there among several 
other strictly appropriate Scriptures, which make up one 
of the most beautiful services that can be imagined apart 
from Christianity. The Haphtarahs were appointed in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and it is not conceivable 
that if this were appointed for the Feast of Weeks it 
should have been universally omitted without any obser¬ 
vation from a strict Pharisee, from a scrupulous and dis¬ 
sentient Karaite, or from a watchful Christian. The 
omission certainly could not have been made in the day 
of Justin Martyr, or he would have censured it in his 
great controversy with Tryphon; or, if it were still read 
in the synagogues on that day, he would almost as cer¬ 
tainly have mentioned such a circumstance, but he makes 
no allusion of the sort.^ The Karaites would not have 
quoted the prophecy after St. Peter without also yielding 
to the Pentecostal evidence, and accepting ^ the powerful 
argument of the Divine nature of those transactions ’ which 
was really supplied when the promise of the Father was 
fulfilled, and the wonders of that day convinced three 
thousand Jews, and all without any one hint from St. 
Luke that conviction had been in any degree aided by 
the felicitous coincidence of a Haphtarah. 

Dr. Henderson, for a moment at least, thought that the 
synagogue at Lutzk more nearly resembled a place of pri¬ 
mitive Christian worship than the synagogues of any of 
the other principal sections of Judaism. 

Nearly two hours were spent in repeating prayers and 
reading passages out of the Psalms and the Prophets, and 
it is certain that the very special service for that morning 
could not have been properly performed in any shorter 
time. It covers more than thirty full and compact quarto 
pages. 

* Just. Mart., Died. Tryph. cap. 87. 

N 
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At length they eame to that part of the service which 
is preparatory to the manifestation of the Xiaw, This, in 
factj is an entirely distinct solemnity, and is appointed, in 
the Liturgy before me, under a distinct direction that it 
may be performed or not as shall be thought right, and it 
is obvious that, to people in a country exposed to the 
vicissitudes of frequent war, and themselves liable to the 
disturbance of persecution, such discretion was necessary. 
It is called ^ The Service of the Weeks,’ It consisted, 
as he rightly says, chiefly of prayers, offered with great 
apparent eamestness, the whole congregation lifting up 
their hands, and raising their voices high, as they consider 
the Law requires them to do. 

The Ark was then opened, and the Roll of the Law 
brought out with the utmost reverence, and placed end¬ 
wise on the ^ Table of Testimony/ A crown of gold was 
laid on the boss, or, as the Romans would say, the umbi¬ 
licus of the roll, and in the top of the crown sparkled a 
precious stone of great brilliancy and exceeding piice. 
Small silver tablets were hung around the sacred object. 
So did the worshippers in this humble tabernacle pay 
honour to the law. Having for a moment regarded it 
with apparently intense and fond admiration, they pressed 
forward to pay their homage through that visible pledge 
of God’s supreme authority, as do the more favoured 
subjects of a king when they approach to signify their 
loyal fealty and devotion by a kiss. This done, the costly 
embroidered silks in which the roll was wrapped when 
laid within the ark were permitted to be taken by 
three boys, and carried on their extended arms into 
the ^ court of the women,’ who also give their sign of 
allegiance m a secondary sense by raising the costly 
wrappings to their eyes and kissing them, as the men 
had kissed the roll itself. 

:aS3 Wnn' min ied yn mam nieiAi tim dk d'jixi ' 
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The roll being now laid on the table of testimony, 
ihe Khdzariy or minister, thus addressed the officiating 
Rabbi :—^ Thou, therefore, my father, O priest, crown of 
my head, give glory to the Law, and approach to read in 
the book of the Law; approach with reverence.’ On 
this the congregation, as required by the rubric, recited 
in Hebrew the Divine promise to Phinehas: ^ Behold, I 
give unto him my covenant of peace: and he shall have 
it, and his seed after him, even the covenant of an ever¬ 
lasting priesthood; because he was zealous for his God, 
and made an atonement for the Children of Israel.’ 
(Num. XXV. 12,13.) Then these words of Ezra in 
Chaldee :—^ And the children of Israel, the priests, and 
the Levites, and the rest of the children of the captivity, 
kept the dedication of the house of God with joy.’ (Ezra 
vi. 16.) 

Having repeated a few sentences from the hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, the Rabbi read a lesson from the 
Law, beginning at Exodus xix. 1, relating to the giving 
of the Law on Sinai, and after the lesson recited the 
words of David the son of Jesse:—^ Blessed be the 
Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be His glorious Name for ever: and 
let the whole earth be filled with His glory; Amen, and 
Amen.’ (Psalm Ixxii. 18, 19.) 

The minister, turning to a young man who stood by, 
said,—^And thou, my brother, .0 Levite, give glory to 
the Law, and approach to read in the Book of the Law; 
approach with reverence.’ To this the congregation 
gave their appointed response: ^And of Levi He said. 
Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, 
whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom thou 
didst strive at the waters of Meribah.’ (Deut. xxxiii. 8.) 
The Levite then came forward, repeated several passages 
from the Psalms, Job, and Book of Proverbs, and read 
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some more verses^ concluding with ' Blessed be the Lord 
Grod, and blessed be His holy Name for ever/ The rest 
of this lesson was read by members of the congregation^ 
who were each in like manner summoned by the minister, 
with the words, ^And thou, my brother, O Israelite, give 
glory to the Law; approach with reverence/ 

Having read to the commencement of Exodus xx., the 
whole congregation stood for some time in silence. 

Here the rubric directs a peculiar observance. ^And 
theuy it says, ' thou shalt say the whole Ten Command¬ 
ments i and the people shall say the same, e^ery ane of 
them^ sentence by sentence^ in the language of ike countryJ ^ 
So instructed, the Rabbi recited the Eirst Command¬ 
ment, after which the congregation repeated it in Tartaiv 
word by word, and so they alternated. Rabbi and con¬ 
gregation, until the last word of the Tenth was solemnly 
pronounced. Then was read the concluding portion of 
the chapter. 

The minister now turned to a fine boy, about thirteen 
years old, and addressed him thus : ' And thou, my son, 
O my mapktir^ give glory to the Law j draw near to 
read the Haphtarah, draw near with reverence/ The 
whole congregation followed up the summons with one 
voice ; ^ Hear, my son, the instruction of thy father, and 
receive my sayings, and the years of thy life shall be 
many/ The boy then approached as he was bidden, 
reverently, and, with amazing beauty and pathos, read in 
Hebrew the prayer of Habakkuk the Prophet upon Shi- 
gionoth. 

Then followed the recitation by the whole congrega¬ 
tion of what Dr, Henderson understood to be a long 

piDBi piDB ^23 Qvm Dnmn n-ev V 2 iDunv ‘ 

* This word, as litiomllj trauitlatc*d bj Dr, HeuderHOQt might bo ^dis* 
misHflifj* but that is not its meaning here* TDDD readcpof the rUCr rt* 
the ksson from the Prophets, 
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metrical hymn. It was indeed long, and it was metrical 
—the six hundred and thirteen precepts, positive and 
negative, in verse. Short verses, it is true, but a long 
composition. A few moments followed in silence, for 
mental prayer. 

Meanwhile the Law was restored to its place with great 
solemnity, and when the veil had fallen again before 
the Ark, the Rabbi raised his voice with inimitable 
solemnity, and uttered the words of the great command¬ 
ment: ^ Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is one Lord ; ’ 
or, as Dr. Henderson writes it, ^Jehovah thy Elohim is 
one Jehovah.’ Every breath was hushed. Every head 
was bowed down, as if it were in holy fear, and prayer 
itself was lost in death-like silence. 

The service is evidently so ordered as to fill the day; 
for by this time, according to the rubric, ^ The sun is 
near to its going down. The congregation gather them¬ 
selves together in the synagogue^ and are reading in the 
Booh of Ruthy and this is the preface to it, —And thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, &c.’ 

So they closed the day, reading in silence until the 
sun had sunk into the west, when the congregation 
slowly withdrew, the women having gone before. The 
men and boys put on their shoes in the outer court 
where they had left them, and proceeded homewards 
with great decorum.^ Aided by the same Liturgy that 
served the Doctor to refresh his memory, as a comparison 
of the two books assures me he must have done, I have 
presumed slightly to revise and to enlarge considerably. 
We will now proceed to gather some concurrent informa¬ 
tion from the pen of a German, already quoted, who fol¬ 
lowed our countryman after an interval of twenty years. 

M. Kohl, who visited Kal^ in the Crimea in 1841, 


> Henderson’s BtbliccU Besearches in Russia, chap. xir. 
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attended the principal synagogue In the Karaite colony^ 
and witnessed a service on one of their great festivak. 
Unlike his reverend predecessor at liutzk, he watched 
the congregation rather than the worships scanning every 
object with the eye of an educated and keenly observant 
traveller. He describes the interior of this building as 
very like that of a mosque, except that it has a gallery 
for women, which a mosque has not The area beyond 
the gallery was quite clear of seats, and well carpeted. 
The congregation had a Tartar-like appearance in phy¬ 
siognomy as well BS in costume, so much so that he 
suspected a mixture of Tartar blood and Tartar habits,’ 
All entered barefoot. They kept the foot when they 
went into the house of God. 

'Either M. Kohl was in a very genial mood, or the 
Crimean Karaites are a very pleasant people, dwelling 
happily in that favoured settlement. He says that they, 
like the Turks and Tartars, have an unbounded aflFection 
for their children, whom tjioy are always kissing and 
caressing, playing with them even in the synagogue. 
The merry little creatures semed to be amusing them- 
selves right well on the pretty parti-coloured carpet, or 
they lay with their heads in their fathers’ bosoms, coax¬ 
ing them. Sometimes a father, laying aside his book, 
drew the little fellow closer to him with a smile, chid 
him for not being so quiet as he should he, and then 
comforted the young transgressor with many kisses. 
Little fondlings, having patiently fasted for eighteen 
hours, fell asleep with weariness and hunger in their 
fathers’ bosoms, who went on reading perseveringly over 
their children’s heads* As the sun declined towards the 

* Thia is not unlikely. It will bo Tomembered howKamito writore com¬ 
ment on the horror of the old PbariBeea at TOArringes with Gentile women, 
OF women defied by the Bociety of Gentiles, and quote against them the 
eiample of Moaes and othefs who married Gentile women. 
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horizon, the men all drew closer to the ynndows, and 
they who stood hindermost held up their books above 
the heads of those who stood before them, to catch the 
last beams of the departing light, if so they might make 
out the shape of the letters, and strike up again the last 
words of the evensong wherewith to close the day. 
After all, when the supply of daylight was exhausted, 
and the room darkened rapidly, when they felt that the 
service was completely done, and the Law sufficiently 
kept, the men began to disperse slowly, each with a child 
in his hand, but no one with wife on arm, and thus they 
went home. They had fulfilled the rubric at the dipping 
of the sun. They measured the day as Moses did, and 
Adam before Moses, not by artificial computation, but 
by the light that shone. 

' I had heard,’ says M. Kohl, * that when the Karaites 
go to prayer, they turn exactly in the opposite direction 
to that taken by the Jews. That would indeed be giving 
a pretty strong sign of aversion to their ancient brethren. 

Have you still any hope of a Messiah ? ” I once asked a 
Karaite in Odessa, who was displaying his stallful of 
Persian and Turkish silken goods, and also giving me a 
lecture concerning his sect. Yes, indeed we have,” said 
he. We are looking for Him continually, day and night. 
He may come in a few days, perhaps even to-morrow, or 
He may even come to-day. Yes ! it may be that He is 
here already, and we know it not.” To-morrow is the 
Sabbath,” said a poor wrinkled old woman, a Talmudist, 
who had her little stall, full of thread and tapes, just out¬ 
side the Karaite’s door ; and if the Messiah were to come 
to-morrow, hurrah ! would not I give Him all my dinner! ” 

Now, old lady,” I remarked, you may be sure He will 
have no need of anything that you can give Him.” Oh, 
no ! ” cried the old Karaite, that’s not necessary, but it is 
He that will have to give us all we stand in need of.” Ah I 
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great God I ” muttered the poor old woman, then He will 
have to give me much ! Then,” I asked, will He give 
peace and friendship to abide between you Jews and the 
Karaites ? ” To this question of mine they neither of 
them answered a word, ungracious beings that they 
are I ’ ^ 

This little tale is told so artistically that one might 
think it made for the occasion, but it is full of nature, 
and serves well to convey to the reader the impression 
received in the writer’s mind after intercourse with both 
classes of Jews in Kussia. 

The Karaites are comparatively wealthy, at least, and 
so contented in their prosperity as willingly to remain 
where they are. They expect the Messiah. They expect 
Him daily. They think He may come any day. So well 
off are they as almost to fancy that He is there already. The 
Talmudists, on the contrary, are but poor, far unlike their 
wealthy brethren in many other countries, and therefore 
they would gladly hope if they could, but they can hope 
no longer. Some of them, like the rest of the world, are 
careless through prosperity, and others are stupefied and 
hardened through adversity. Nothing but the true ad¬ 
vent of the Saviour, that advent which brings Him near 
with the demonstration and power of the Holy Ghost, 
can possibly bring tenderness of conscience into their 
bosoms, and impart to any of them steadfast peace, un¬ 
failing hope, and faith triumphant over all the ills of life. 

The French reports that were collected in 1855 add a 
little to our stock of information. They tell us that the 
Crimean Karaites observe the thirteen rules of interpre¬ 
tation laid down by Rabbi Ishmael early in the second 
century, and a comparison of these rules, which are easy 
to be found, with the principles or canons of interpretation 

* BeUen in Sudrussenland von J. C. Kohl. Dresden und Leipzig, 1841. 
Zweiter Theil. Nachtragliches iiber die Earaiten. 
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which we follow in respect to baptism, was to associate 
the naming with a sacred rite. 

They have a society, say the reporters, called ^ the 
Holy Society,’ which has care of all burials, and sees that 
they do not take place until ^eighteen or twenty days 
after death, a delay which appears incredible. They say 
that when the time for burial arrives the corpse is laid 
on a bier, and so carried to the cemetery, men only fol¬ 
lowing. The procession moves on slowly, in profound 
silence, except when silence is broken by the chanting or 
intoning a psalm of prayer. On reaching the cemetery 
they lay the corpse in the grave on its back, with the 
head towards the north, and feet to the south. A little 
dust, brought from the Holy Land by some pilgrim, is 
laid on the closed eyelids. The grave is filled with earth, 
and the followers disperse. For a week friends pay daily 
visits of condolence to the family, with whom they offer 
prayer. As in the time of the Maccabees, they pray for 
the souls of the departed; and here they are not unfairly 
taunted with retaining a superstition which has no sanction 
whatever in the Law of Moses. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PRESENT STATE OF SOME KARAITE SETTLE¬ 
MENTS, ETC. 

Our last chapter was devoted to peculiarities of syna¬ 
gogue-worship and religious observance in general in 
Russia. Attention will now be given, for a few pages, to 
the social state and position of this people at present on 
the same ground. The Crimea still retains its interest. 

Dr. Henderson visited Djufut-Kal6 in 1821, and we 
return to his account of the visit. Like other visitors, 
he was very hospitably welcomed by the Chief Rabbi, 
who showed him a good library, containing, among other 
volumes, of which he preserved no account, the Talmud. 
There were several commentaries of the Law, said to be 
written by Karaites, and some on other portions of the 
Old Testament. Each of the two synagogues was well 
supplied with Hebrew Bibles and Prayer-books, and 
copies of the Judaeo-Tartar version of the Bible were in 
use by the congregation. 

Above 250 families, exclusively Karaite, dwelt within 
the walls, all being engaged in trade. Some of the people 
went to business every morning in Baghtchisarai, and 
returned in the evening. Some travelled into Russia 
and Poland as traders, and some took voyages to Odessa. 
They had shops, or branch establishments, in the several 
commercial centres. Members of their families being 
consequently resident in all those places, and precluded 
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by the strict rules of their religion from intimate relation 
with even other Jews, they must have congregated every¬ 
where in suflScient numbers to carry on a kind of domestic 
commerce among themselves, and to have their own 
synagogues. 

Behind the town, in a beautiful valley or depressed 
plain, sheltered by surrounding hills, is the resting-place 
of their dead; an ancient cemetery, with tombstones 
having inscriptions legible after exposure to the weather 
of that fitful and tempestuous climate during, as they 
said, five hundred years; but later information’ proves 
that that date was altogether underrated, and that in¬ 
scriptions were to be found, whether above ground or 
buried, dated 1,500 years or more before the Doctor’s 
visit. They called that cemetery the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat. KalS stfil enjoyed privileges granted by the Ehan 
of the Crimea, Hadji Selim Gherei, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, in consequence of the cure of his 
sister, who was recovered from a dangerous illness by the 
successful treatment of one of their physicians. By 
virtue of this grant, the gates of the city and fort were 
closed on the Sabbath-days, that is to say, from sunset 
on Friday to sunset on Saturday, in strict conformity 
with the ordinance of Nehemiah (xiii. 19). In all respects 
they obeyed the Divine injunction, conveyed in the words 
of Isaiah (Iviii. 13,14), and were rewarded with a literal 
fulfilment of the promise, if no more: ^ If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on My holy day; . . . then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father.’ In their practical recognition of the 
sanctity of the Sabbatic institution, they were described 
by this visitor as very superior to the Russian Jews in 
general, who convert the day into a season of mere 
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sensiM^las delight^ ^th feasting and conviyialitj. The 
favourable impression Dr. Henderson received of them 
during his tour in Hussia cannot be so well communicated 
to the reader in any other words than his own, which I 
copy without the slightest alteration:— 

‘ The Karaites are free from many of the superstitions 
to be found among the Jews in general, such as the 
transmigration of souls, the power of talismans, &c.; and, 
as might naturally be expected from their principles, the 
standard and tone of morals which their general deport¬ 
ment exhibits is quite of a different stamp from that of 
the Rabbanists. In their persons they are tidy; their 
domestic discipline and arrangements are correct and ex¬ 
emplary, and their dealings with others are characterised 
by probity and integrity. It is one of their favourite 
maxims that those things which a man is not willing to 
receive himself, it is not right for him to do to his breth¬ 
ren—a maxim strictly corresponding with Matt. viL 12. 
How far the Karaites act up to this principle may be 
ascertained by the fact that they are universally respected 
by all who know them; and I never yet heard any person 
speak ill of them, except he was a bigoted adherent of 
the Talmud. In the south of Russia, where they are 
best known, their conduct is proverbial, and I cannot 
place it in a stronger light than by recording the testi¬ 
mony borne to it by a Polish gentleman in Dubno, who 
informed me that, while the other Jews resident nr Lutzk 
are constantly embroiled in suits at law, and require the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the police, there is not a 
single instance of prosecution recorded against the Karaites 
for the space of several hundred years, during which they 
have been settled in that place. 

‘ In the time of R. Benjamin there existed between 
them and the Rabbanists in Constantinople a literal wall 
of separation (nV'HD), and I was struck, when visiting 
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them at Lutzk, to find that they lived in a separate 
quarter of the town, altogether distinct from the other 
Jews, who never spoke of them without contumely ; and 
they even declared that, if they saw a Christian in danger 
of being drowned, it would be their duty to make a 
bridge of the Karaite in order to rescue him. In short, 
they carry their enmity to such a pitch that they will not 
receive a Karaite into their communion until he has pre^ 
viously made a profession of the Mohammedan or Chris* 
tian faith. The Karaites, on the contrary, though they 
execrate the traditions of the Rabbanists, never speak of 
their persons with contempt, hut commonly give them the 
fraternal appellation owr brothers the Rab^ 

hanim.^ * 

During the last war with Russia, when the combined 
forces of Turkey, England, and France were in the 
Crimea, and some Jews in Paris obtained the friendly 
assistance of the French military authorities for insti¬ 
tuting inquiries concerning the state of their Karaite 
brethren in that peninsula, their chief attention was 
directed to the ancient city of Djufut-Kald, then suf¬ 
fering much in consequence of the war* The 250 families 
were reduced to 100, if, indeed, the 300 old men, widows, 
and children that remained after the able-bodied men 
and younger women had fled could be clustered into the 
shape of fainilieSi There were only two principal persons 
remaining. One was Benjamin Aga, Prince of the 
Karaites, who had his residence there, and had formerly 
received the Emperor Joseph of Austria and the Emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia* The other was Rabbi Beym, 
who sustained the twofold dignity of civil governor and 
Chief Rabbi, being about forty-five years of age, and 
well educated, speaking Hebrew and German besides his 

^ Headersoo'a chap, rir, 
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yeniacil||l^ Tartar. Alexander I., Nicholas, Alexander 
Nicholaiwiti^^, the Empress, and some Imperial High¬ 
nesses had Been his guests, and all accounts concur in 
representing him as well able to receive his numerous 
visitors of rank with courteous hospitality. 

The French inquirers found the ancient place exactly 
as Dr. Henderson had described it—seated on a cal¬ 
careous rock, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
consisting of humble habitations suflScient for 3,000 in¬ 
habitants, of whom only about a third were ordinarily 
present. They were informed that the aged, having ac¬ 
cumulated wealth as travelling merchants in Russia for 
the most part, or in Constantinople, or in Egypt, usually 
came back to spend their last days in the only city in the 
world that is exclusively their own. It is their Jerusalem. 
There they endeavour to assimilate their religious services 
to those of the old Jerusalem, in the time of the second 
Temple, and, so far as that can be lawfully attempted, 
they approach to a resemblance. A fruitful hill, which 
rises boldly from the level of the table-land behind the 
little city, is to them a Mount of Olives. A deep ravine 
below reminds them of Kedron. Their vast cemetery, 
magnificently solemn, city of their slumbering dead, with 
its 40,000 tombs at the surface, resting on layers of tombs 
beneath the surface, substructed, as it were, floor under 
floor, each chamber with its tenant irremovable until the 
day when the trumpet shall awake them all, wonderfully 
strengthens the resemblance to that holy city, with its 
yet more ancient Valley of Jehoshaphat, which very 
name it borrows. There, as is now reported, may be 
seen the tomb of that zealous propagandist, the Bab- 
banite Isaac Sangari, who converted the Chozar king to 
the religion of the Talmud, to whose body their fathers 
did not refuse a grave. 

Rabbi Beym, who sent a written account of these 
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matters to the Capitaine Hktat major^ Perrotin, which 
was forwarded to M. Cahen^ editor of the Archives 
Israelites^ and inserted in a number of that periodical of 
the year 1856, says that the date on this tomb is a.m. 5761, 
or A.D. 766. If this inscription can be examined, and 
with its date be verified, it will lend an invaluable con¬ 
firmation to the statements contained in the Book of 
Chozri concerning the Karaites then dwelling in Chozar. 

Beneath the ark in the synagogue, which is a building 
of high antiquity, there had been found a parchment 
roll of the Prophets, supposed to be at least a thousand 
years old; but it was sent to the Antiquarian Society of 
Odessa, and deposited in their library, where we must 
hope that it will be guarded with sacred care.^ In ages 
past there were other synagogues in the Crimean hills, 
and others in the plains, respectively called the high 
synagogues and the low. One in Kal5 itself was known 
as the Chozar synagogue, no doubt because it belonged 
to those very Karaites of whom honourable mention is 
made in the book already quoted in these pages. The 
members of that congregation were benefactors to the 
ancient synagogue now visited, as appears by the sub¬ 
scription to a manuscript of the Pentateuch: ^ This Law 
is complete and just,^ It has been set apart for the syna^ 
gogue by the sons of the Society of Solchaty by the sons of 
the Society of Chozary and by the sons of the Low Societyy 
&c. &c. 

Close by the synagogue is another building, called the 
Holy House, used as a house of prayer. It serves to 
receive the surplus congregation when the synagogue is 
overfilled, and it is also used for meetings to deliberate 

* It is indeed so to be hoped. But a facsimile of the Roll, taken 
skilfully, would be an imperial gift to the learned of the whole world, of 
inestimable value. 

* That is to say, accurately written. 
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on questions relating to administration of the Law of 
Moses, or on other matters of religion. In any place 
where there is no such Holy House, the peristyle, or 
court of the synagogue, is used for this purpose. 

This leads to the mention of Eupatoria. A description 
of a Karaite synagogue in that city, said to have been 
founded in the eleventh century by a lineal descendant of 
Ahnan, is quoted from the Moniteur of Jan. 28, 1855. 
It has a spacious open court, surrounded with a covered 
gallery of stone, garnished with inscriptions and paintings 
by Byzantine artists, and in the centre is a monument of 
white marble, erected by the Emperor Nicholas of Bussia 
to the memory of his brother Alexander. At the further 
end of this gallery is a small court, of which the walls 
are faced with stone covered with inscriptions and 
paintings. Into one side of this court opens the men’s 
synagogue, and into the other the women’s, both being 
rich. The relic which, above everything else, formerly 
distinguished this building was a Bible therein deposited. 
By ^ Bible ’ we are probably to understand a copy of the 
Five Books of Moses. They say that it is a manuscript 
of the eighth century, and belonged to Ahnan himself. 
It is an object of veneration to the Israelites. Most of 
the wealthy Jewish families had left the city on the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities with Turkey; but some Jews 
in the French army, who visited the synagogue, regarded 
it as an evidence of the importance of the Karaite portion 
of the population, while the choice of its stately gallery 
for the erection of an Imperial monument proves that they 
have been favoured, not only by the native Khans of the 
Crimea, but by the Czars and Court of Bussia. 

When the armies of the Empress Katharine first came 
into that part of the Bussian dominions, all the wealth and 
commerce of the country was in the hands of the Karaites, 
who declared for the Bussians, and found them great 

o 
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resources. From that time their prosperity has con¬ 
stantly augmented. 

After the synagogue, the Moniteur correspondent 
mentions the Karaite cemetery of Eupatoria, and calls it 
the finest Israelite cemetery in the whole world. It con¬ 
tains, he says, a countless multitude of monolith tombs 
of marble, granite, or other hard stone, of monumental 
form, and covered with very curious inscriptions. Among 
the epitaphs is one that records the death of a skilful and 
patient scribe, who departed this life at the age of nearly 
a hundred years, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. A parchment roll, in length about one kilo¬ 
metre, covered with the Holy Scripture of the entire Old 
Testament, written with exquisite accuracy and beauty, 
was the work of his life, and remains here to testify his 
love of the one Book which the Karaites deem sufficient 
for a right understanding of the Law of God. 

The time for such laborious caligraphy must now be 
past; for, except synagogue-rolls, and perhaps not even 
excepting them, the press can supply Jew or Gentile with 
anything he wishes to read. But for nearly 400 years 
after the introduction of printing into Europe, the Karaites 
had no means of printing a religious book, or next to none. 
Partly from Oriental prejudice, and partly from poverty, 
they depended on scribes for the very little reading that 
was known among them. Or, when urged by necessity, 
they employed a Christian printer, fearing to entrust the 
Jewish compositors who laboured at the Hebrew presses 
to set up type for them, lest in ignorance or ill-will they 
should spoil the work. At length, however, there were 
some symptoms of intellectual awakening, and then 
printing was sure to follow. 

Early in the present century some of them added their 
names to the list of authors. Such were Isaac, son of 
Solomon, physician, mathematician, and Babbi in Kale; 
Joseph Solomon, son of Moses in Jerusalem, a Rabbi in 
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Cherson and Koslov; Mordechai, son of Solomon Koso, 
also Rabbi at KalS; Abraham Firkowitsch from Lutzk, 
latterly Rabbi in Cherson and Koslov; Joseph, son of 
Jacob Schachangi, Rabbi in the Crimea; Shalom, Rabbi 
in Halitsch; Elijah, son of Moses, Rabbi in Cairo. These 
employed their authorly activity between the years of 
1800 and 1825. 

But the means of diffusing literature by a press of 
their own was utterly wanting, until at length, in the 
year 1825, an earnest longing sprang up among the 
Crimean Karaites to erect a large printing establishment, 
which might not only be available for the circulation of 
new works, dating in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but for the republication of ancient Karaite 
books of larger size. The men in whose bosoms the 
glow of literary ambition was now felt mourned for the 
immeasurable and stubborn ignorance that brooded like 
a shadow of death over their communities; an apathy, 
nay, an aversion, which they bravely resisted imtil it 
gave way, and began to be dispelled. 

Experience had taught them something. In the year 
1805 a first attempt was made in KalS with a printing 
office, of which the chief remaining evidence is the 
Liturgy in three volumes, which I have elsewhere noted, 
printed in 1806. It appears to have been clumsily put 
out of hand by unpractised workmen, with poor material 
of various quality, and niggardly supplied paper, variously 
tinged with brown and blue; dirty type. So indeed 
it was, and the enterprise, failing for lack of heart and 
funds, came to a stand. The later effort was more 
successful. The Sons of the Reading now compared their 
failure with the typographical successes of their more 
superstitious brethren, the Talmudists, and, wisely resolv¬ 
ing not to be outdone a second time, established a perma¬ 
nent printing office in Eupatoria. 
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Abraham Firkowitsch, then in the vigour of his earlier 
manhood, being resident there, was the mainspring of 
the new movement. He undertook to carry out the 
plan of printing some works of established name and 
literary value, such as the^ Addereth ’ of Elijah Batschiatski, 
and the ^ Mibkhar’ of Aaron, son of Joseph. Wealthy 
Karaites, seeing that the work would be in good hands, 
contributed large sums of money to the erection of a 
suitable building, with what our tradesmen would call 
a sufficient ^ plant.’ They proved that, amidst the rude¬ 
ness and apparent poverty of that region, there was 
much latent intelligence, and that the enterprise, hitherto 
exercised in commerce, could also be' engaged in art. 
They were moreover persuaded that, under sufficient 
guarantees, the projected establishment would be sus¬ 
tained with public confidence, and become remunera¬ 
tive to its conductors. 

Pecuniary contributions flowed in freely from Eupa- 
toria and the neighbourhood, from Cherson, Kal^, and 
other places in the Crimea. Help also came, but on a 
smaller scale, from Constantinople, Kafa, Lutzk, and 
Jorok. The contributors, for the most part, subscribed 
their names as ^friends’ or ^benefactors to the holy 
work.’ It was not a mere feat of pride, but it became a 
work of religion and patriotism too, for although the 
contributors were members of a boundless dispersion, and 
of an obscure people who had but one little castle-city 
on a hill-top in the wilderness that they could boast of 
calling their own, they felt now as if they had discovered 
a uniting link—had found almost a country for themselves. 
From the time that they first set about their work in 
Eupatoria, the printers were never idle. The books first 
printed were chiefly religious, if not altogether so, and 
unless the subscriptions of benefactors and friends were 
merely formal, which is not to be suspected, unless their 
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professions were insincere, their bounty illusory, and 
their lavishment of gold reckless extravagance, all which 
is incredible, there was a fresh awakening of religious 
sentiment, and right means were taken to diffuse widely, 
among their brethren of both rites, a more sound principle 
of sacred study.^ 

Having seen the press fairly established in the Crimea/ 
under the protection of the Bussian Government, Firko- 
witsch found that yet another great work remained for 
him to accomplish. He had been educated in Eupatoria, 
and there enjoyed the use of the manuscript library 
belonging to the Karaite congregation; but while he 
experienced the delight and advantage of access to the 
books, he also became sensible of having but a scant 
supply. He read of many works which his authors 
mentioned, and which he, too, would fain have studied; 
but they were far away beyond reach, most of 
them beyond knowledge. Impelled by his own thirst 
for learning, and yet more powerfully moved by a noble 
desire to revive Hebrew literature for the benefit of his 
brethren, he travelled into many distant countries, and 
sought out the scattered Karaite communities in Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria and Palestine, Persia and the Caucasus, 
not shunning any danger or privation, but encouraged by 
general sympathy, the sympathy not of Karaites only, 
but of Kabbanites as well, as of Jews who, remembering 
their common lineage, gave him fraternal welcome and 
ungrudging help in the prosecution of his labours in a 
field hitherto untrodden. 

Firkowitsch soon met with success exceeding all his 
hopes. He penetrated into the very depths of Asiatic 
wildernesses, searching wherever he might hope to find 
a fragment of Karaite antiquity, even in the smallest 

> Fiirst, Qe9ch, Kar. x. 10-13. 
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settlements of his long-neglected brethren; and when he 
found those brethren stupefied with hereditary, yet in¬ 
voluntary ignorance, he rested not until he had aroused 
them to at least a consciousness of ignorance, if he could 
not altogether drag them out of the intellectual torpidity 
which is inseparable from the solitude and isolation of 
the like small societies. He made them hear, if it was 
but for once, something about the history and the ancient 
literature of their own people. Hearing of him what he 
came seeking after, many employed themselves as helpers 
in the search. From all corners of the far-distant East 
he gathered Rolls of the Law, and other manuscripts 
that for ages were not imagined to exist, having ceased 
to be legible even to their possessors. Entire books or 
mutilated manuscripts were brought out of hiding-places 
previously unexplored; some of high antiquity, and in 
excellent preservation; others faded, and rotting in 
tattered fragments. All were greedily packed up to¬ 
gether to be deciphered, if that were possible, at leisure. 
Some he bought, some were freely given to him in 
admiration of his enthusiastic devotedness to the welfare 
of the Karaite congregations, now to be informed of 
their heaven-ennobled ancestry, and of the faith and the 
learning which distinguished many of their fathers, and 
might be now recovered for themselves, even as a rich 
inheritance, secretly held for them by an unseen power, 
to be in reversion theirs. 

His keen eye discovered and deciphered inscriptions 
in broken or abraded marbles, that the showers and frosts 
of ages had nearly obliterated. In Jerusalem, in a 
cellar, under the old Karaite synagogue, he found 
precious manuscripts. At Gura, near Damascus, where 
the Karaites were dwelling, as usual, in a separate com¬ 
munity, but where also, not as usual, war and persecution 
had somewhat spared them, and a portion of their ancient 
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library yet remained, there he found priceless treasures, 
and not even he, with all his experience, was able to 
appreciate their value. 

So he persevered for many years, and was all the time 
bringing home loads of literary wealth, and submitting 
them to the studious examination of Abraham, son of Rabbi 
Shemuel Pinsker in Odessa, whose constantly growing 
accumulation of printed documents for the future his¬ 
torians of Karaism exhibits some small portion of the 
treasure put by himself into a legible form, to be here¬ 
after collated, arranged, and transfused into the shape 
of history, for which the confused heap has not yet yielded 
material enough. 

Thus is Russia rewarded for its wise hospitality to our 
Karaite brethren, by the possession of those Firkowitsch 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg; 
and although his labours and their ample fruits have not 
yet been so noised abroad in Europe as their intrinsic 
value merits, there can be no doubt that they are the 
material for a new literature that will benefit the world, 
and will probably invite Christian students back into 
tracts of thought too long deserted, and—let us delight 
to hope it—help both Karaites and Rabbanites to search 
successfully the Law and the Prophets, which testify of 
Christ. 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 

RABBI AARON, SON OP ELIJAH.' 

His Exposition of Karaite Principles. 

Let it not be thought that in borrowing an account of 
the great reverence paid to the Book of the Law in the 
synagogue at Lutzk, I wish to convey the idea that the 
Talmudist Jews do not pay the like reverence to the 
same sacred object, for that they do, and perhaps it 
would be difficult to discover any difference between the 
solemnities of some Karaite and some Talmudist con¬ 
gregations on occasion of the manifestation of the Law. 
A Christian, however, who has not had the opportunity 
of making actual comparison, may be permitted to believe 
that while the Jew, in general, pays a more superstitious 
honour to the parchment and the writing on it, the 
Karaite, in particular, dwells more devotedly on the 
holiness of the Law itself, as it is certain that, on other 
occasions, he insists on it more strenuously, and pursues 
a method of rational exposition of the text which is quite 
incompatible with superstitious veneration of any material 
object. 

The differences in faith, ritual, and custom I have 
marked in preceding chapters, and will endeavour to 
finish my comparative survey by presenting an exposition 
of the principles of Karaite interpretation of the Law. 

* Aaron the son of Elgah is to bo distinguished from Aaron the son of 
Joseph, also a Karaite Rabbi and an author, but the elder bj a generation. 
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For greater certainty, and unquestionably with greater 
ease, after a brief description of the author and his work, 
I will borrow the statements of Rabbi Aaron himself,' in¬ 
stead of attempting to elaborate any statement of my own. 

This Rabbi was regarded amongst the Jews as the 
great religious philosopher of his age. He was bom in 
Cairo about the year 1300, and there educated near the 
throne of the Karaite Patriarchate, and at the centre of 
Karaite learning in Egypt. When about thirty years 
old he went to Nicomedia, where he wrote many im¬ 
portant works, and received the surname of Nicomedian. 
He is universally accepted as a first authority. He 
wrote his Commentary on the Pentateuch about the 
year 1362, and entitled it ^ Crown of the Law.’ Professor 
Kosegarten, of the University of Jena, extracted some 
portions of it from a manuscript in the library of his 
university, collated with another copy, and published it 
with a Latin version and learned notes. Rabbi Aaron, 
although a Karaite of uncompromising sincerity, was no 
bigot, and scrupled not to borrow his title from the 
Talmud, or rather from the Mishna, where we read how 
^ Ribbi Simeon said: There are three crowns—the crown 
of the Law, the crown of the priesthood, and the crown 
of the kingdom,’* The GemAra unfolds the idea beauti¬ 
fully by observing on this text that ^ these three degrees 
of goodness were granted to the people of Israel in the 
beginning—namely, the Priesthood, the Kingdom, and 
the Law. The priesthood fell to Aaron, and the King¬ 
dom to David, but the crown of the Law rests upon 
every one who chooses to crown himself therewith.’ 
From the pen of a Talmudist, the title of this book 

* Ubri CoroTKB Legis; id est Commentarii in Ventatmchum KaraUici ah 
Aharone hen Mihu conscriptif aliqwtt particidae edidit atque Latine vertit, 
0. L. Kosegarten: Jense, 1824. 

* Capita Patrunit iv. 13. 
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would probably be made to mean traditional theology, 
but from that of a Scripturist it could only be the 
iTiin ^ Crown of the Law,’ which is a crown to him 
that keeps God’s Law. Eabbi Aaron limits its applica¬ 
tion to the Law itself, as written by Moses, and strenu¬ 
ously withholds it from even the most remote relation to 
that body of traditions which the Rabbanites untruly say 
was delivered by the Lord to Moses, by Moses to Aaron 
the High Priest, by Moses and Aaron to Eliezer and 
Ithamar, by these to the seventy elders, and from the 
elders conveyed down to us by an unbroken chain of 
masters continued even to this present day. 

Rabbi Aaron was a close reasoner, profoundly versed 
in the grammar of his own language as preserved in the 
Old Testament, and as written by the Rabbis of the 
East, a master of Arabic, and conversant with the 
philosophy of the Alexandrian schools. He was familiar 
with Aristotle and Plato, often praising the latter, and, in 
spite of his rigid literalism, was conscious of the poetic 
spirit that breathes in the Oriental imagery. His Com¬ 
mentary is gently controversial, and, although the page 
at first glance threatens to be tediously minute in verbal 
criticism, the reader falls under the influence of an 
earnestly sincere intention which pervades every line, 
and is translucent through the technicalities of grammar, 
and the severity of metaphysics. He writes for the in¬ 
struction of his readers, whom he ever sees before him. 

Solicitous to impart clear information concerning his 
own faith, and the faith of his. fathers, he declares in 
plain terms against the errors of both Jew and pagan. 
Against Ma- First of all, he pronounces against an old and 

terialistsand iji. 

sadducees. Widely prevalent notion that the world nas 
been from eternity, and professes his belief that God is 
the Author of all existence. Thus he gives a formal 
testimony to prove that, being a Karaite, he is not what 
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the enemy would wish to make him out to be, a Sadducee. 
So does the first article of our common faith stand at the 
very beginning of his work, where he says that ‘it 
pleased God, who is high and lifted up, that the being 
which might be brought into existence should exist in¬ 
deed. He therefore created a form separate Thesoniof 
from body, a form which, being separated from 
body (or matter), cannot perish with it; a form conjoined 
with body (or matter) which either adheres to it, or may 
be separated from it. That part which is separated 
from the body cannot altogether perish when the body 
perishes, but will itself survive, and endure for ever. 
This is the soul of man, and it is more sublime, because 
it has its birth from God, who sent it forth from the 
fountain of all unseen creation, and made it a perfect 
being by conjunction with the body. For there is a 
certain power and faculty which God produced from the 
fountain of wisdom and fiood of intelligence, that it 
might walk in its own paths, and pursue its own course; 
that it might exist in truth, and endure as long as the 
Word that is made known to it shall endure, for the way 
of life tends upward.’ 

Like those champions of Christianity who, a thousand 
years before, had armed themselves with weapons of 
Grecian philosophy wherewith to combat the sophistry of 
heretics, and employed the language of Greece to set 
forth more clearly to the Greeks the saving truth of our 
Lord’s essential Godhead, so did this noble Hebrew pro¬ 
claim the elementary truth of early revelation in the 
language of Arabia, and for the descendants of the 
Greek-speaking philosophers of Egypt, in the style most 
familiar to themselves. In that stvle he argued at once 
with those who made void God’s Law by their traditions, 
and with those who denied the omnipotence of the 
Creator, and the immortality of man created in the 
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image of God. Let us now follow him as he defines 
the ground of controversy between the advocates of Tal¬ 
mudism and the believers in the single and supreme 
authority of Holy Scripture. The translation shall be as 
close as our English idiom will allow. 

^ It came to pass that the children of Israel did evil in 
the sight of the Lord. Then did the wisdom of the wise 
Beginnings perish, and the understanding of the prudent 

of error, failed. They transgressed the Law; they 
changed the statutes; they made the ancient covenant of 
none effect; they forgat the Kock, even God their Re¬ 
deemer. Therefore the Lord rooted them out of their 
landj and cast them into lands that were not their own in 
any of the places of their captivity. There were they 
forgetful of His Law, and no longer understood His 
counsels; but the people of Israel perished for lack of 
knowledge, and the commandments of His Law and the 
mysteries thereof were hidden from them. Vision is 
conse- ^ now Sealed. Prophet and judge are now cut 
off. Revelations are no more accustomed. The 
eyes of the learned are dim when they try to search out 
the meaning of the Law. Truth fails, and dissension 
strengthens more and more until a multitude of doubtful 
and conflicting interpretations are heaped up on a single 
word. So do they separate into many ways, one saying 
this thing and another that, wandering far from the path 
of truth, and forsaking them that follow it. 

^ At first they divided into two parties, each one far 
distant from the other. 

^ The first party consists of those who delight in all the 
words that are written in the Law, just as they hear them; 
Therimpie princes of the people this appears a 

way. great sin, and a confirmed rebellion. Some of 
those who thus follow the literal sense as their own judg¬ 
ment may determine, seem to be in the right at first, but 
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when the proof has to be established for them by one who 
maintains the literal sense strictly, then they are found to 
be of a different spirit. 

^ The second party consists of those who speak accord¬ 
ing to their own tradition. As for them, we perceive 
that God is present in their mouths, indeed, but The way of 
far distant from their thoughts. Even while tradition, 
they take the words altogether in their literal mean¬ 
ing, without parable or figure, they learn their religion 
only from the commandments of men. Hence it comes to 
pass that in their discordant interpretations they all miss 
the mark, go far astray from the faith and from the inten¬ 
tion of the Scriptures. Setting at nought the art of inter¬ 
pretation and the rules of grammar, they tread in the 
bypaths of their own private interpretation of the pre¬ 
cepts of God’s Law. Resting in their own particular 
traditions, they now add texts, and now take texts away, 
but their ears are never satisfied with hearing. Then 
there arises great contention concerning God’s command¬ 
ments between the masters of tradition and the masters 
of the text. The masters of the text follow the words 
according to their grammatical form and their collective 
meaning. The others cling to their tradition, with this 
voice of delusion ever sounding in their ears : decision 

of Moses from SinaV^ But that voice speaks a word 
which the Lord has never spoken. 

^ Some, when a passage has to be determined by their 
judgment, and the literal sense offends them, set it down 
at once as figurative. Some give their assent to the 
teaching of strangers, and aflSrm as articles of belief 
opinions that are contrary to the Law, and these opinions 
they hold stubbornly, until, at length, you may hear them 
endeavouring to enforce some heathen doctrine as if it 
were a sacred truth, and doing so as if it were with 
the sanction of the Law of God itself. But afl3iction 
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shall not rise up the second time.” (Nahum L 9.) Such 
persons shall be punished at once, without any necessity 
for a second stroke. 

^ Whatever passage they see in Scripture that contra¬ 
dicts their own decision, they at once assert that the Law 
really speaks in their own sense, and with but apparent 
adaptation to the understanding of the vulgar, who take 
it in another sense. But I find it said concerning people 
of this kind, Behold, I will plead with thee, because thou 
sayest, I have not sinned.” (Jer. ii. 35.) Thus do the 
leaders of these people cause them to err, and they who 
are led by them perish, and of this poor self-sown sect, 
whose hearts are full of the vain thoughts that spring 
up within themselves, every one goes out of the way; and 
even when there is no need to go beyond the literal sense, 
they do go astray every one of them, just as his fancy 
leads him, and they propagate their lies and spread their 
insolence by way of parable and fiourishing of words. 
Even so do the ploughers plough in vain, and make long 
the furrows, speaking against the Lord in the very words 
that were spoken by the mouth of the Almighty. So do 
they abuse the very commandments and writings of that 
Law which gives good understanding to them that keep it. 
It was thus that the children of Israel did things that 
were not right against the Lord their God, and their way 
was evil, and they darkened the honour of the Law, ob¬ 
scured its glory, and quenched its light. Yet is its 
excellence now manifest, and the knowledge of true faith 
therein is altogether lovely, for every sentence written in 
the book of the Law is immovably certain, and instructs 
us in some of the established principles of our faith. 
Every commandment is profitable to them that receive it, 
and gives them a good understanding. Pleasant words 
are as a honeycomb, to give them peace, with the reward 
of eternal life, when their soul shall come into the hand of 
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the Lord that judgeth. The Law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul.” ’ 

All this is directed against what our Karaite calls a 
self-sown secty —a sect of persons who do not receive the 
Talmud, but, on the contrary, call themselves masters of 
the text, profess to understand the meaning of the text by 
virtue of a tradition or learning of their own, but exercise 
their private judgment so recklessly and so proudly that, 
unawares to themselves, they wander into heathenism, and 
are no less guilty than the wildest followers of the worst 
parts of the Talmud. This we must accept as history, and 
should profit by it, too well knowing that the self-sufl5- 
ciency of multitudes on every side is at this day leading 
them into the same snare. I fear the same sin of trusting 
to our own understanding grows wor&e and worse among 
ourselves, and that this wretched abuse of the liberty for 
which all must answer at the judgment-seat of Christ is 
now making wreck of the conscience and the faith of 
thousands. 

This deterioration of Karaism, by an excessive depen¬ 
dence upon private judgment, must be taken into account 
before everything else, when we would investigate the 
cause of the dispersion of . Karaite synagogues, and the 
decline of that people, in spite of the just principle that 
gave them birth, their self-suflSciency bringing them to 
the very verge of utter extinction. Persecution would 
never have so scattered them, but for some internal weak¬ 
ness, and here we detect it. It is the self-sufficiency of 
ignorance. Persecution could not minish the numbers of 
Israel in Egypt. Persecution could not crush them in 
Syria, in the time of Antiochus and the Maccabees. Not all 
the massacres of every age and in every laud could extirpate 
the Jews, Talmudists though they were, but self-sufficiency 
had nearly annihilated the synagogues of Karaism. Let 
this be for the instruction of us Protestant Christians. 
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Now to return. K. Aaron continues thus:— 

^ I perceive that the intention of the Law is directed 
to two objects: one is the benefit of the body, and the 
other is the benefit of the soul, and these are closely related 
Intention of to each Other. The Law of God benefits the 
the Law. because it comprehends all doctrines, and 

contains all that wisdom which imparts perfection to the 
soul, and puts far away all doctrine that would promote 
falsehood by concealing truth. It benefits the body by 
giving it dignity through habits of sobriety and self- 
control, putting away all dishonesty. There is a virtue 
in every sentence of God’s written Law, in every precept 
tending to the fulfilment thereof, that also tends to the 
perfection both of soul and body. All contributes to 
^e same end, to perfect instruction in the same truth, 
and to fear of the same God; and therefore, while these 
things are evidently reasonable, and profitable too, 
inasmuch as from them we have our hope and expecta¬ 
tion, it is not fitting for us to turn aside out of the straight 
way, either to the right hand or to the left. 

^ Besides this, the examples of history and the reasons 
of the commandment are closely united and interwoven 
Truth and ^ Law, with the principle of the Divine 
Faith united. Unity and the foundations of the Faith. For 
it is the Lord that gave it, and from His mouth pro¬ 
ceed knowledge and understanding. In every place, 
therefore, where we have to teach by the testimony of 
the Holy Scriptures, there let us abide firmly by the 
truth of their united evidence, and there let us search 
the Scripture itself,’—that is to say, all the writings of 
the Old Testament that follow the five Books of Moses,— 
^ as that Scripture is sufiicient to explain the Law according 
to its simple meaning, and let us beware of the masters 
of riddles and parables, so that we utter no impiety 
against the Lord.’ 

This condemnation of riddles and parables entirely 
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harmonises with a sentence of our Lord: ^Unto you/ 
the disciples, ^ it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, but to others in parables,’ the intention 
of their masters being ^ that seeing they might not see, 
and hearing they might not understand.’ (Luke viiL 10.) 
Quite contrary to a common principle of Karaism and 
the New Testament is the doctrine of the Kabbanites, as 
it is given by Maimonides in his preface to the Mishnah, 
where he tells of a certain learned man who refused to 
teach the sublime science of mysticism {madseh mercabak) 
to some person who had consented to teach him natural 
science {maaseh bereshith)^ because he thought him 
unworthy to ascend the chariot of such exalted wisdom. 
He kept it, sweet as it was to his own taste, like honey 
and milk under his tongue (Song of Solomon iv. 11), 
according to the teaching of the Eabbis, who insist 
that this kind of wisdom is too precious to be taught in 
plain language, either in writing or by word of mouth. 
Such mysteries, they say, are hidden in the Bible under 
words too hard to be understood except by special reve¬ 
lation, for which, say they, David prayed when he 
besought the Lord to open his eyes that he might see 
wondrous things out of the Law. ^And when the Lord 
discovers to any one out of the Law that which it may 
please Him to reveal, the person so enlightened must 
conceal his knowledge, or, at the most, hint it only in 
obscure words to other persons of superior intellect.’ 
For this they quote a proverb of Solomon, and Mai¬ 
monides enforces the reserve because, as he insists, ^ the 
common people can only be taught by riddles and 
parables, that so the teaching may be given in common 
to women, children, and infants, who may possibly come 
to discern the meaning at some future time, if they ever 
get sense enough to understand parables.’ How different 
the sentiment of our Lord’s thanksgiving: ^ I thank thee, 

p 
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O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast 
hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes.* So in those better times to 
which Aaron the Karaite now refers. 

^And behold, our wise men—on whom be peace!— 
sought out the right way, abiding by that which is written 
down in the Book of Truth, and with close 
investigation and research they were drawn 
after the words of prophecy, and, by means of faithful 
interpretation, they attained to wondrous knowledge. 
Whenever they found it necessary to quote Scripture in 
any other than its exact literal meaning, they did it 
plainly, and, being content with what they knew, they 
restored the Scripture to its own place inviolate. With 
powerful arguments they overcame those who disputed 
with them, and worsted them in every encounter, and if 
ever they found themselves wandering into wild opinions 
through defect of knowledge, they quickly recovered 
the right path again. We must therefore judge of them 
with equity, as of men who never pretended to go beyond 
the measure of their understanding. The Lord will reward 
them fully, and they shall be accounted worthy to enjoy 
salvation and rest.’ 

They did not evade the charge of variations^ which, 
however, their antagonists pressed on them ^vith malig¬ 
nant exaggeration, as do ours press on us, ridiculously 
multiplying tenfold the number of our sects, and wilfully 
ignoring the extent and sincerity of our agreement, in 
spite of differences. 

^ But as regards the precepts contained in the Law,— 
which gladdens the heart and enlightens the eyes,—some of 
them are rational require reJlection{r\V'2X:m)^ 

some are legal (nimn), and subject to controversy. 

^ The rational precepts have relation either to reason or 
Rational Tliesc declare at the same time what is 

preoepte. prescribed and what is forbidden. 
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^ The characteristic of this class of precepts is that the 
reason for them is to be ascertained by reflection. Their 
special applications depend on the known inten¬ 
tion of the Law, which is the tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon it. 

^ The special provisions and injunctions (d'13“ib) of legal 
precepts have to be known either by the letter of the. 
Law itself, or by means of prophecy or religious 
teaching, as God’s wisdom may direct. But in 
truth, whatever exclusively depends upon Divine revela¬ 
tion cannot be comprehended by the human mind; neither 
is it found out by reasoning, nor by reflection, nor by 
sense, but the certain knowledge of it proceeds from God, 
having been revealed to Israel, the chosen of God, who 
are called by His name, by the hand of the father and 
chief of prophets. 

^ Thus we see that the Law is of the kind of things that 
are received by revelation, and what is only thus received 
cannot possibly be comprehended, except by the Must be 
aid of Scripture, from first to last. But when ™tten. 
these things are set down in words which the human mind 
can comprehend, provided they be not lost, they are of 
the kind intended by the sentence, O that my words 
were now written! O that they were printed in a book! ” 
Much more must this be said of words whereof man can¬ 
not by himself retain the knowledge. He who gave the 
Law, seeing in His wisdom that it was true, commanded 
that it should be written; and, behold! there were graven 
two tables of stone, for it is said, And Moses wrote.” 
Again it is said, That which I have written that thou 
inayest teach them.” And again, Write thou these 
words.” And again, Now, therefore, write ye this song 
for yourselves.” And yet again, Take ye this book of 
the Law.” Thus we see that whatever is a command¬ 
ment in the Law of God was all written; and how could 
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traditionary questions be settled by a word not written, 
while one generation goeth and another generation 
cometh, while knowledge passeth away, and things are 
altered as chance may be, and the very words of tradition 
are likely to be all forgotten ? But that which is written 
cannot possibly pass away. 

^ Now the questions debated between us and the Bab- 
banites, on account of their traditions concerning the Law, 
form the subject of three very distinct questions. 

^ They say that there were some commandments spoken 
to Moses, besides what were written, that he might de- 
First ques- l^ver them orally again; and that, after delivery 
tion. t)y the lips of Moses, they were to be orally 
transmitted from generation to generation, until a time 
should come when they would see fit to write them in 
their books. Now we must press one enquiry:—How did 
He who gave the Law see fit to deliver some of the com¬ 
mands in writing, and some by tradition, telling the writer 
of the first that the others must not be seen, while, this 
notwithstanding, they must be obeyed ? And yet God 
said to Joshua, This book of the Law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, but thou must meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to do all that is written 
therein.” But if we may depend upon traditions once 
delivered, what need have we of prophet or of seer ? Yet 
it is said, All that is written in the book of this Law.” 
Since, then, it is so said, we do not believe that there is 
any commandment to be delivered by tradition that is not 
already written in the book of the Law.^ 

^ They say that what is written in the Law requires to 
be explained by help of oral tradition. But this will not 
hold good, for the writing constantly agrees with 
question. the word spoken by the writer, and therefore the 

> Care should be taken to ascertain how much is meant bj G^^)> 
and how much by niVD (commandment). 
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word spoken must be in agreement with the mind of him 
who speaks in the volume written. But if the word now 
spoken does not express the mind of him who then spoke, 
it will be vain in the estimation of every intelligent and 
sober-minded person. Now the purport of a sentence may. 
be ascertained in six ways, which are clearly stated by the 
learned Babbi Joshua, of blessed memory, in his book en¬ 
titled Ariyoth Arubim.” ^ 

^ First ,—That which is written follows the rules of pro¬ 
nunciation (or ordinary use of language), and these, being 
clear, will never lead astray. And as the mind of the 
speaker is expressed in his own language when he speaks 
intelligently, even so is the mind of the writer shown in 
his book, if the book be correctly written, provided only 
that it be so written as to be adapted to the use of those 
whom it was designed to teach.* 

^ Second .—It is necessary to receive the writing as it 
sounds, that is to say, in its obvious and natural sense, 
except where the first impression is found to have been 
manifestly false. The text must be so received when a 
valid argument does not disprove that first impression; or 
when there is not another passage disagreeing with it; or 

* A book on Incests, written by E. Joshna, son of Judah. See the* 
Bibliotheca Hebraica of Wolfius, sub nomine, 

* This is a canon of interpretation of the utmost importance to the ex¬ 
positor of Holy Scripture, but it has been utterly neglected by some of the 
most popular preachers and writers. Without being restrained by this rule,. 
one may range at large in the wilderness of imagination, find much to say, 
and, if he can select at all, select such as is most in accordance with his 
preconceived opinions, or his peculiar creed, or the taste of the readers or • 
hearers on whom, perhaps, he depends for food. But to observe this first 
rule of Eabbi Joshua, he must have acquired for himself^ by studying fpr 
the love of it, the original language of his text, and whatever else is neces¬ 
sary for a correct understanding of what his text and the context contain. 
He must have studied the whole Bible in the same spirit, and learned, not • 
only the peculiarities of the sacred writing that engages his present attention,. 
but also what is common to all, and what is peculiar to each of as many 
others, sacred and profane, as lie within the field of fair comparison. 
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when there is not found another that resembles it, but de¬ 
parts from its literal meaning, so that you may study how 
to choose between them. But if there is nothing of the 
kind, you must take the passage in its literal sense, and 
not interpret it by any diverse methods. If, however, 
there is any verbal defect in the reading, or, for example, 
a servile letter that the student cannot possibly account 
for as the word stands, then it is impossible to avoid sub¬ 
mitting the writing to the discernment of such as are com¬ 
petent to ascertain the meaning by help of some other 
passage or passages of which the sense is not embarrassed 
by any like diflSiculty. Then, as he brings it out by these 
means, the sense of the Scripture is found, and necessarily 
established. 

^ Third .—There are also passages free from any defect 
of word or servile letter, which may nevertheless bear va¬ 
rious interpretations, and any one of them correct. But 
so any one may be questionable, and when regarded from 
various points of view, may be made the subject of dis¬ 
pute. Careful research, however, will enable us to come 
to an agreement in a decision obtained by many concur¬ 
rent evidences. 

^ Fourth .—When a sentence can be equally understood 
in two acceptations, both consistent with truth, it may be 
right to receive them both as he commands, there being no 
contradiction between them. But when there is such a 
contradiction, it is not possible so to receive it, and then 
you must incline to that interpretation which has the 
commendation of analogy, that is to say, which leads you 
to ascertain some analogy in confirmation. But when 
they who depend upon tradition in their interpretations of 
the Law apply their own tradition (or favourite doctrine) 
to the interpretation of God’s written Law, because this 
interpretation lacks confirmation, or because it presents 
doubtful aspects, our argument against them is that there 
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can be no dependence upon any tradition (or teaching) 
besides that which God Himself gave. 

^ Fifth .—But when the sentence of Scripture is con¬ 
structed according to the rules of pronunciation (as this 
phrase is just now explained), and they make use of it in 
strange ways in delivering some exposition of their own, 
without any settled principle, we say that this is an erro¬ 
neous fancy, and that they are taking a way that leads 
them into error. For every affirmative sentence ("iril “iD«d) 
must have a subject and a predicate mutually 

supporting each other, and the subject of the sentence 
may possibly comprehend many things, as may likewise 
the predicate, and this may as well occur in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture as in other writings. Then the meaning of the text 
lies in some one of the many parts of the common subject, 
but these men take them all within the compass of a 
single proposition, and confound them in one promiscuous 
aggregate. 

^ Sixth .—A syllogism should consist of propositions of 
an equal degree, or you should reason from the lesser to 
the greater. But these men go hunting after some fanci¬ 
ful similitude of words, not constructing their argument 
nor making their decision according to the sense of the 
Law, with research and accuracy, but merely at random, 
or after their own caprice. They do no more than hunt 
after transpositions of words or letters, and allegorise by 
way of guess; for they take the way of allegory in all 
their opinions. Here we must dispute with them, and 
ask why the Law does not clearly confirm their words, if 
they are true, a confirmation which would be quite possi¬ 
ble, and very useful, if it could be had, as when, according 
to what is written, ‘‘Moses began to declare' this Law.” 
(Deut. i. 5.) What they produce, having altered it from 

» To make it clear, as Moses did in his instructions to the people 
before his death, when he recapitulated, explained, and enforced the Law. 
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the Scripture by this method^ turns out to be a piece of 
trifling confusion; but on they still go in the way of their 
tradition, which is nothing better than a wilful contradic¬ 
tion of Holy Writ. Grievously do they stumble over 
prophet and seer, until at length they do nothing more 
than contradict each other, as they all contradict the 
Word of God. Therefore, wise men with reason cast off 
all study of tradition, and by relying upon the Scripture 
only pursue their course in safety. 

^ They pretend to have authority from the Law itself to 
add to that which is therein written for command or for 
prohibition, just as it may seem good to them 
question. generation to generation, imagining this to 

be justifiable by the following sentence:—If there shall 
arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment,” or anything 
above thy knowledge—that is to say, where the letter of 
the Law is insufficient, or obscure to thy apprehension,— 
for such a matter it is provided that thou shalt do ac¬ 
cording to the Law which they ” who study deeply in 
legal subjects, and search narrowly into the profoundest 
subtilties, that they may bring every case to a right con¬ 
clusion, without any carelessness in the judgment they 
deliver, but by the help of God who is present with such 
judges,—thou shalt do according to the law which they 
will teach thee. Their word will be truly spoken. They 
will not add anything to that which is written in the 
Law, but only deliver what is thereby made known 
through research and close investigation. For it is 
written, Ye shall not add unto the word which I com¬ 
mand you this day, neither shall ye diminish aught from 
it” And again, Thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish 
from it.” 

^ Now it is not the intention of these words that what 
the priest or the judge may determine shall be excepted 
from the operation of this precept, for the Scripture speaks 
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to them all, and requires all alike to keep His command¬ 
ments and His statutes which are written in the book of 
this Law.” It may be pleaded that he who daily bends 
all his powers to research must be constantly renewing 
his knowledge, and be so advancing from one conjecture 
to another that in proportion to the diversity of his know¬ 
ledge will be the abundance of his conjectures. But the 
answer to such a plea is that, at this rate, there would no 
longer be one law, nor one judgment Concerning the laws 
existing, nor any certain principle for our guidance in 
arriving at practical precepts and decisions, the adminis¬ 
tration of which must depend on order and on time. If 
they so plead, you must further reply that, as is well 
known, the same thing will bear to be regarded variously 
under different aspects without being in the least degree 
changed in itself, but that wavering conjectures betoken 
lack of knowledge, and that when conjecture after con¬ 
jecture has been long indulged, it becomes impossible to 
distinguish truth from folly. But we must lay firm hold 
upon truth, for it is pure, and the words of prophecy 
testify to us what has come to pass in consequence of 
forsaking the truth. For it was said, The children of 
Israel shall abide many days without a teaching priest, 
and without a law.” If tradition were anything at all we 
might place some reliance on it, but, on the contrary, it is 
mistrusted by the very men that follow it, for the reasons 
we have already pointed out. Then turn away your face 
from it. Let us all depend on enquiry and research into 
the Law that is written, for this is the inheritance of 
Jacob, as it is said, And they that understand among the 
people shall instruct many.” 

^ There was no controversy between Karaites and 
Babbanites, after the going forth of Israel into hard and 
bitter captivity, until the time of the second Temple,* 

* The rebuilding of the temple began b.c. 535. 
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close upon the days of Ezra/ and that controversy could 
not possibly have arisen had it not been for the knowledge 
on one side, and confession on the other, of a doubt con¬ 
cerning this very tradition. When vision and prophecy 
were scaled up, it was well known that the teachers of 
the Law who came after the prophets were well pleased 
to strike fear and terror into the hearts of the people, in 
order to impose their words upon them. Those teachers 
were used to say of every constitution and ordinance 
they made that it was received^ by them from Moses, 
and this corrupt habit continued in those who followed 
them. At length, if any one in his perplexity asked a 
wise man the reason of a decision he had given, the sage 
would think it a grand thing to reply by tracing it back 
to Moses, and say, It is a halakahy a decision of Moses 
from Sinai.” And their arrogance became more and 
more oppressive, until at length they condemned' to 
death ^ every transgressor of their own commands, but 
as for a transgressor of the commands of God, him they 
would merely sentence to be whipped with rods. 

^ Now, this defection from obedience to God’s Law 
came from the perversion of this very sentence, Ac¬ 
cording to the Law which they shall teach thee.” Thus, 
only to exalt themselves, they struck dread into the 
people, and declared war against every one that w^as not 
entirely at their beck. They exacted from the people 
whatsoever it pleased them to determine, and those deter- 


* Ezra went from Babylon to Jerusalem b.c. 457—that is, 78 years after 
the commencement of building of the second Temple. The controversy, as 
here supposed, would begin at some time in this interval. 

* Note the force of St. Paul’s claim for acceptance of his teaching con¬ 
cerning the Sacrament of the Eucharist. * I have received of the Lord that 
which also I have delivered unto you* (1 Cor. xi. 23). To receipe, in the 
language of St. Paul, denotes Divine inspiration or gift, by which he re¬ 
ceived knowledge or grace from the Lord^ not Moses nor the fathers. 

* * yVe have a lav), and by this law he ought to die.’ 
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mlnations they were always changing, as we have already 
shown when speaking of the three questions. 

^ Babbanism was established by them in two ways:— 
Firsty by attributing to our lord Moses—on whom be 
peace !—every bad imagination of their own hearts; and 
this was their great offence. Secondly^ by inflicting the 
punishment of death on any who should interpret a word 
of the Law in a sense different from theirs. Thus did 
they utterly depart out of the right way. 

^ Then men of integrity, who feared God, and trembled 
at His word, saw jhoX tWs was bringing great calamity 
upon Israel. It was the innovation of an altered Law. 
Therefore they advised a secession from the innovators, 
because of their apostasy in all their doctrine from faith 
in that only which is written in the Law. But in that 
which all Israelites with one consent confess, and wherein 
there is no contradiction to the Scripture, there we agree 
together. The Scripture cannot possibly fail to declare 
that in which all Israelites are united, for our holy Law 
comprehends all doctrine, and in it are found the founda¬ 
tions of all instruction. 

^ But when I look at this dissension, the dire calamity 
and the disgrace that will afflict both houses of Israel 
until the Redeemer comes, and when I consider the con¬ 
troversy carried on so stubbornly, all of us waging war 
with all our powers, army in array against army, battling 
for the Law which will endure to eternity unchanged, I 
am resolved to show myself strong in this conflict among 
men my equals, so far as the Lord shall strengthen my 
faithful hand to fight. And I will contend both for the 
fundamental articles of our faith and the true principles 
of the Unity, and for the true sense and honest study of 
the precepts of the Law, as they are understood by the 
masters of the Reading —the KnpD 

^ It is the pleasure of the Lord that, for His own 
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righteousness’ sake^ the Law shall be magnified; and as 
great and honourable men have gone before me and dis¬ 
played admirable knowledge in their valuable writings, I, 
too, will follow in the same work, to expound their words, 
and add something to them. I will in this way strengthen 
the hands of them that seek after righteousness, building 
up that which is fallen, so far as it shall please the God 
of Israel to stand by me and assist my efforts.’ 

In the name of common sense, and in the fear of God, 
I would commend this teaching of an enlightened Jew to 
the candid consideration of those who jplead for tradition, 
or human authority, or inner light, as if something were 
necessary to supply the deficiency, or supplement the in¬ 
completeness, as they presume to say, of Holy Scripture. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BABBI AARON, SON OP ELIJAH. 

His Commentary on the Pentateuch. 

The Rabbi whose work is now before us represents a 
class of earnest and learned men who were far above the 
level of their time, of whom Ch*nstians hear but little, 
although they made their influence felt through many 
generations. Persecuted by their brethren, and having 
little sympathy with any Gentile people, they stood 
alone. They did not spring up with a revival of letters, 
such as took place in Europe in the fifteenth century, nor 
were they wakened into activity by the excitement of a 
religious reformation like that of the sixteenth. They 
flourished most conspicuously while Christendom lay 
under the deepest shades of mediaeval ignorance and 
superstition, and lost in pagan-like idolatry. By the 
time that printing was introduced into Europe from 
China, their light was nearly quenched, and before it 
could serve them in the lands where their synagogues yet 
continued they had nearly dwindled away into extinc¬ 
tion. Very few of their works have yet been printed, 
but the authors of works now forgotten were precursors 
of all the eminent Rabbinical Hebrew commentators 
whose writings have been perpetuated by the united care 
of Jews and Christians, and printed, with or without 
translations and learned notes, again and again. The 
spirit of reverence for the God of truth alone which 
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distinguished their fathers^actuated also the most successful 
Christian teachers. The principle of literal interpretation, 
defined and guarded as it is by Rabbi Aaron and other 
Karaites, is identical with that of the greatest scholars 
and most successful critics of the present age. 

We wonder, for a moment, that the Karaites did not 
advance just another step, and cross the threshold of the 
Church; but our wonder ceases when we call to mind 
that the Church of those times, with exception of a few 
persecuted followers of Christ—and even that exception 
was very partial—was faulty in doctrine, unscriptural in 
discipline, idolatrous in worship, utterly uncharitable in 
spirit, and bitterly cm A to the Jews. Its ministers 
were, with extremely few exceptions, incompetent to in¬ 
struct an intelligent Jewish enquirer, or to defend the 
Gospel from his objections, and seldom thought of silencing 
the objector by any other method than violence. The 
sincere conversion of a Jew was, therefore, a rare miracle 
of the grace of God, occurring but just often enough to 
atford proof of the Saviour’s power to win souls in spite 
of hindrances insuperable to human wisdom. Meanwhile 
the Karaites had a mission to fulfil among their brethren 
the Jews in general, and, if I mistake not, they effected 
a signal change in. the sacred literature of their nation, 
which was preparatory to greater changes, and it is evi¬ 
dent that such changes have already taken place and are 
now in progress. One very brief specimen of Karaite 
conunentary will exhibit clearly what I mean. 

Professor Kosegarten, in the work before us, gives 
some extracts from R. Aaron’s commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch, contained in a manuscript in the library of the 
University of Jena, with a Latin translation and historical 
and critical notes. The first extract consists of the 
Rabbi’s notes on the first verse of the Book of Genesis. 
Short as the text is, the notes cover at least five large 
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quarto pages with solid letter-press^ in small Babbinical 
Hebrew character. This diffuseness is exceptional^ but is 
accounted for partly by the Jewish custom of enlarging 
on the first sentences of the sacred volume, and partly by 
the author’s desire to set forth as explicitly as possible 
the Karaite faith concerning the Creation, to counteract 
the slanderous report that the Karaites were tainted with 
Sadducean unbelief. There is a separate disquisition on 
each word. 

Concerning the first word, In^the^beginningy there is a 
stout controversy. Some take it to be in state of con-- 

struction. and others consider that it is absolute. _ 

Each commentator adapts his comment to his 
own views, or those of his party, concerning the Creation. 
Our Kabbi quotes and criticises eight of them, four being 
Babbanites and four Karaites, no two agreeing on aU 
points, but when all are called forth to deliver their 
opinions, exhibiting so lively a picture of dissension as 
must have put the readers of either party on their guard 
against trusting to their learned men for anything ap¬ 
proaching to common consent in regard to the first 
articles of common faith. Here are the eight discordant 
doctors:— 

Aben Ezra^ a Babbanite, believes the word to be in 
constructive with ^ create,’ and would read accordingly, 
^ When He began to create heaven and earth,’ God said, 
^ Let there be light.’ But Aaron objects that this would 
disagree with the fact that the earth already existed, 
although as yet in a state of emptiness and confusion, 
and the waters also, but in darkness, before light was. 
Light, therefore, was produced, not when God began to 
create, but actually had created both the heavens and the 
earth. 

R. Shemaryahy a Karaite, renders it, with a subaudition, 
^ In the beginning pf time ’ God created the heavens and 
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the earth.' But to say that in the beginning of time God 
created would so limit the act of creation as to affirm 
that it was not continued within the course of time, 
whereas Moses affirms the contrary, describing the suc¬ 
cessive acts of creation as continued in time, while six 
days were measured by morning dawn and nocturnal 
shadow. 

R. Solomon Yarkhi^ a Babbanite, also taking the word 
in constructive, would render it thus: ^ When God first 
created the heavens and the earth.’ But that woiild be 
absurd; for if the heavens and the earth were first 
created, the creation of them must have been the work 
of the first day, whereas the inspired record reveals that 
the creation was not finished until the end of the sixth 
day. 

R. Joshua^ son of Judahy a Karaite, is very bold. 
Supposing the text to be incomplete, he presumes the 
word 'n {living) to be understood, and taken into construc¬ 
tion with nwn?. Having thus restored the text, as he 
conceives, he translates it easily, to this effect: ^ When 
first there existed any living thing,’—that is to say, any 
angel,—^ God created the heavens and the earth.’ But, 
although it is true that angels did exist before the material 
creation, as we learn from Holy Scripture, it is not per¬ 
mitted to represent as a textual reading what is not 
written in the text, and ridiculous to comment on the 
invention. 

iZ. Mosesy son of Maimon, a Babbanite of world-wide 
celebrity, understands the word to be written absolutely, 
and pronounces it to mean that God created the heavens 
and the earth, ^ with their first principles^ —that is to say, 
with the simple elements and spirits of the spheres, which 
are to the universe what the heart is to an animated body. 
He arrived at this novel conception by an ingenious pro¬ 
cess. Firsty he thought, necessarily implied last First 
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and last presuppose time. Time is the effect of motion. 
Motion cannot be until there are spheres to revolve; then 
time begins. ^ In-the-beginning,’ therefore, signifies the 
intellectual principle of the universe, and the particle 
beth is equivalent with the adverb when. R. Aaron does 
not condescend to argue against this vain philosophy. 

R. Mosesy son of Nakhman^ a learned Rabbanite, reads 
the word absolutely, and determines it to mean that ^ first 
of all ’ God made the heavens and the earth. But this 
would imply a succession of creations, and we know of 
nothing new-created since God finished the heavens and 
the earth, and all the host of them. 

R. Judah of Toledo^ a Rabbanite, supposes that the 
Creator ^at first’ made an incorporeal or immaterial 
universe, out of which the corporeal or material was 
afterwards brought into existence. R. Judah fancied he 
could find a text of Solomon on which to impose a 
meaning of the sort, but that was a mere Cabbalistic 
trifle, and R. Aaron quickly disposes of his fancy by ob¬ 
serving that Moses distinctly describes the creation of a 
material world. 

R. Aaron, son of Joseph, a Karaite, thinks the word 
is used improprie, by a prophetic licence, things that are 
not being sometimes called by name like things that are. 
Before the Creation, he says, time was not, but ^ begin¬ 
ning ’ is a relative term, only proper to be used when 
there also is an end. But as end came not until after 
the heavens and the earth were made, when God had 
not yet done any more than set His hand to frame the 
universe, it was not truth to say that there was a be¬ 
ginning. 

Such were the vagaries in which Rabbanites and 
Karaites alike disported, and if the latter took so great 
licence after the simple method of which they boasted, 
and for which their fathers endured so great reproach, it 

Q 
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is for E. Aaron, the son of Elijah, in the year 1360, to 
recall them to the way of truth and common sense. This 
he laboured to do, and after refuting their eight wise 
men one by one, he proceeds to record his own sense of 
the first important word, in the terms following:— 

^ I will now explain the word as I understand it. The 
Most High God is pleased so to order and direct the 
affairs of men that they may receive from the Divine 
Perfection what they cannot find in any human perfection, 
unless it be under the influence of prophetic grace. Yet 
no prophecy was ever worthy to be trusted, unless it was 
attended with evidences of concurring providence, nor 
could a providence exist at all unless the world had a 
Creator. But in these days men have openly denied that 
the world was made, because, as they say, they see things 
come into being and pass away again in such an esta¬ 
blished course that they believe everything comes from 
something else, and is turned into something else again. 
They, therefore, maintain that the world must necessarily 
be just as it is; that it cannot be changed, nor be any 
other than it is. Therefore Moses, our master, began his 
discourse with these words that we find written: In the 
beginning God created.” For he desired to teach men 
that the world is the workmanship of God, that it does 
not wear the form in which it now appears, as if it had 
received it from intermediate or secondary causes, but 
that it was, at first, brought into existence out of nothing, 
mere nothing, complete as a centre with its circle, since 
all things were created without the aid of any means or 
second causes. Whatever works the Most High finished 
in the six days of the creation, they all arose from the 
power of that first creative energy, and when they were 
finished, then was the world established and set in order 
so firmly that all things could be perpetuated by the 
agency of second causes. This He taught in the words. 
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The heavens were finished, and the earth, with all the 
host of them,” that is to say, all things which were at first 
brought into existence, without the aid of second causes. 

^ But the word In-the-beginning ” refers to the time 
when the world was placed under the laws by which it is 
now governed, as is intimated plainly by the words, 
which God created, to makey or to be made by 

procreation, or otherwise by reproduction. The word 
^^In-the-beginning,” therefore, is applied to all things 
which are after specified, until the last word, which de¬ 
clares that they were finished, that is to say, whatever is 
included in the one sentence, In six days God created 
the heavens and the earth.” ’ 

After stating and confuting various versions of the 
Hebrew word which we translate by the verb to creatCy 
each of which conveys a different notion of crea¬ 
tion, our commentator gives what he considers 
the true meaning. As he has already insisted, it means 
^ to produce something without any mediate aid.’ The 
elements, as he explains, were produced out of mere 
nothing. So did He produce living things and man, for 
it is evident that they were brought into existence at once 
by the power of God, none helping. The same word is 
also employed to signify the creation of man and of the 
inferior animals; but of the vegetable world, which was 
produced out of the earth, Moses does not say that God 
created it, but that he made the earth brinff forth ^ grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit. 

His notes on the remaining words are commonplace. 
The name of the Creator he derives from n!?^, and writes 


in the singular. In the plural form he 
considers that it denotes multitude, although it 




* This is an oversight. In the narrative of the creation Moses uses this 
same verb (cause to hrvng forth) in describing the production of 

animals. 
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is a fundamental article of faith that God is One, and the 
Jew maintains that He cannot be united with any other, 
a proposition which may be true or false according to the 
terms in which it is stated. The plurality here signified 
he will not acknowledge to be that of persons, but of per¬ 
fections, his doctrine of the Godhead being in all points 
the same as that of other Jews. He makes no allusion to 
Christianity, but notices the Persian dualism, which he 
considers a corruption of the revealed doctrine of Satan 
as the enemy of God. He thinks that the Divine Unity 
is expressed by the construction of a noun in the plural 
form with a verb in the singular.^ 

On the name of heaven he has nothing to say beyond 
unscientific etymological speculations, which have obtained 
a certain currency and held undisturbed posses- 
^ • sion in quarters where studies are very super¬ 

ficial, for the reason, perhaps, that they serve for harmless 
entertainment, and are too trifling to be seriously refuted. 

As to the earthy he makes but one observation of sufli- 
cient interest to be noted, and that is to the effect that, 
although earth is mentioned after heaven, the 
r v9V ••: heavens and the earth were created at the same 
time, inasmuch as they are inseparably related, as are the 
circle and the centre,—an entire whole, of which the parts 
are essential and inevitably co-existent,—the universe. 

The second specimen given by Kosegarten consists of 
notes on the forty-ninth chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
which might have been written by any orthodox Jew 


* The Christian doctrine—the revealed verity—that there are Three 
Persons in One Godhead, as this doctrine is expounded by Athanasius, set 
forth in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and confirmed more and more to 
the reason and heart of the believer by study of the Holy Scriptures, is not 
promoted by speculations upon Hebrew nouns. The form of 
plural, no doubt, as is the form of several other nouns having no plurality 
in them, and this accident is not peculiar to the Hebrew language, bat 
occurs in others—in Gothic and English, for example. 
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without offence to his brethren. Like the chief Rab- 
banite expositors, and like the Christians, he interprets 
the prediction of a Shiloh that should come to signify the 
Messiah, and the interpretation is obviously just. 

A third specimen is Rabbi Aaron’s comment on the 
thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, containing Moses’ 
blessing on the children of Israel before his death. Some 
observation on part of his note on a sentence in the fourth 
verse, ^ Moses commanded us a law,’ may assist us in our 
review of the doctrine and spirit of Karaism. An atten¬ 
tive perusal, however, shows that while this diligent com¬ 
mentator bestowed great care on the exposition of the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of his own community, he was in 
other respects altogether a Jew. The Law, he believed, 
was binding upon all mankind, but the Israelites only were 
worthy to receive it, and to be its custodians to the end of 
time. The merit began with Abraham, of whom the Lord 
said, ^ I know him, that he will command his children and 
his household after him.’ (Gen. xviii. 19.) They gave 
evidence that they were worthy of the trust when they 
promised Moses that they would do all that the Lord had 
said, and be obedient. (Exod. xxiv. 7.) Assurance was 
given them repeatedly that the Law of God should be 
their perpetual heritage, unchangeable and immovable. 
(Levit. iii. 17; Deut. xxix. 15, xxxiii. 4.) But this 
same man, whose perception is so keen and reasoning so 
conclusive when he applies himself to controversy with 
the Rabbanites in defence of the supreme and sole autho¬ 
rity of God’s written Law, and whose learning seems to 
raise him high above the level of his generation when he 
confutes the speculations of friend and foe alike on a 
point that interests him as a Karaite, forgets his learned 
jealousy in defence of truth when he speaks only as a 
Jew. He even forgets, what elsewhere he demonstrates, 
how utterly the members of Abraham’s household after 
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him fell away from the teaching of their father; how 
shamefully the whole people of Israel apostatised from 
the Law they swore to keep and to obey. He clings 
with such a blind tenacity to the promises of perpetuity 
to his nation which attended the precious gift of the 
oracles of God, that he forgets the conditions constantly 
coupled with the promises, and makes quite sure that the 
Gentiles will never be admitted to a participation of the 
honour, the eternal and unchanging honour, of being the 
Lord’s peculiar people. 

When driven for self-defence to think deeply and to 
clothe his thoughts in well-considered words, his intellect 
is wakeful and style vigorous; but no sooner has he 
done this and returned to the common field of Judaism 
than his powers revert into the normal condition of in¬ 
difference, the veil drops upon his heart again, and, 
whatever we may infer from the opposing aspects of his 
case, this at least we learn, that no man can study God’s 
Word successfully who is not in earnest. 

I must now leave Aaron the Jew, and return to Aaron 
the Karaite. The distinctive characteristics of the Ka¬ 
raite commentator, and of other advocates of the same 
system, were no doubt communicated to the Kabbanites, 
whose more enlightened labours have been welcomed by 
Christian scholars for ages past. The Rabbinical com¬ 
mentaries which bear the name of Kimkhi, Yarkhi, 
Aben Ezra, Saadiah, and a few others, would not have 
been what they are if Karaite opposition had not put 
those learned Jews on their guard against the Rabba- 
nistic illusions of their dark times, and if some of them 
had not actually sat at the feet of Karaite masters. 
Aaron, as I have observed, did not shock his compeers 
by betraying—so far as appears now—any liking for 
Christianity, or any deficiency of purely Jewish zeal, or 
at least any appearance of the kind. He pursued. 
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whether consciously or unconsciously, the routine of un¬ 
thinking repetition when there was no present motive to 
the contrary. When such a motive did exist, he used 
great plainness of speech, and we can freely acknowledge 
that, under God, the Karaite simple method was the 
means of gradually weaning the Jewish people from in¬ 
ordinate admiration of the Talmud, and preparing the 
Jewish mind for the reformations of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Let any one contrast those valuable commen¬ 
taries with such volumes as the ^ Midrash Kabboth,’ and 
he will perceive the force of this remark. But let it be 
borne in mind that, when I speak of the reformations of 
the present century, I speak with careful discrimination, 
and regard the current events of the present century as 
tending to the firmer establishment of Faith, in the loftiest 
and fullest acceptance of the word. 

A new field of Hebrew literature is now thrown open 
to the researches of the learned. Biblical scholars and 
Jewish antiquarians may now vie with each otlier in the 
diligent exploration of recently discovered treasures. 
The fragments of Karaite antiquity collected by Fir- 
kowitsch, and assorted by Pinsker and by many who 
already emulate him in this work, begin to yield the pro¬ 
mise of an abundant harvest, and the time cannot be far 
distant when collections of great literary and historical 
value will be put into our hands. Much will then be 
learned of the doings and suflPerings of a people existing 
almost out of sight and thought of the Western world, 
those patient sons of the Reading who now seem to live 
again for our instruction. Not that they are likely to 
add much to our store of Old Testament exposition, but 
they can scarcely fail to contribute valuable intelligence 
concerning the Israelitish dispersion in remote regions of 
the world. 

The slight taste of Karaite authorship afforded to the 
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readers in these last two chapters may be sufficient for 
my present purpose; but for the Jews, especially those 
of them who apply themselves to Hebrew studies, pre¬ 
cious material for the enlargement of this branch of their 
Kterature and history is accessible. By its aid, the 
Jewish mind will certainly be turned into new channels. 
By the discovery of commentaries like the one which I 
have now so briefly quoted, they may perhaps turn afresh 
with less bias to the study of the original text, and we 
shall be thankful to accept from their hands additional 
means for doing the same thing with good effect. 
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DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI¬ 
CAL, and HISTORICAL. By Johe Stuaet Mill. Second Edition, revised* 
8 vols. Svo. S6s. 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHT, and of the 

PrinciiMd Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Johe 
Stuart Mill. Third Edition. Svo. 16s. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSART LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Ix^o. By the Most Rev. William, Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown Svo. 6«. 6<i. 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry IhTNNM 
MACLEOD, MA. Barrister*at-Law. Svo. 16t. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; Biographical, Bibliographical, 

Historical, and PracticaL By the same Author. Yol. I. royal Svo. 80#. 

The ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Koni- 
cipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Hare, Barrister^t-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown Svo. 6#. 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 

Himself. Library Edition, Svo. 12#. People's Edition, crown Svo. 8#. 6<i. 

lord Macaulay’s Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
1832. 16mo. 1#. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the University of St Andrews. 

By John Stuaet Mill. Svo. 6#. People's Edition, crown Sva 1#. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R G. Latham, 
MA. MJ). F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as 
edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roobt, M.D. New Edition. Crown Svo. 10#. 6dL 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By Max MIIlleb, M.A. Fellow of AJl Souls College, Oxford. 
2 vols. Svo. First Sbrirs, Fifth Edition. 12#. Second Series, Second 
Edition, 18#. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Frederic W. Farrar, F.RS. late 
Fellow of Trin. ColL Cambridge. Crown Svo. 8#, (kk 

WORD-GOSSIP; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 

Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, MA. Pop. Svo. 6#. 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. Graham, Author of * English, 
or the Art of Composition,’ do. Fcp. Svo. price 8#. 6 d , 

The DEBATER; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 

and Questions for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fop. 6#. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and CriticaL By 

Thomas Arnold, MA. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 7#. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bev. 
J. W. Warter, B.D. Square crown Svo. 12#. 6 d . 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. VoL. L 
Genesis, Svo. 18#. or adapted for the General Reader, 12#. Yol. U. Exodus ^ 
16#. or adapted for the General Reader, 12#. YoL. IIL LevUieus, Part I. 
16#. or adapted for the General Reader, 8#. 
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A HEBREW GBAKMAR, with EXERCISES. By M. M. Ealisch, 
Ph.D. Pabt I. Outlines with Exercises^ 8vo. 129. Qd, Key, 69. Pabt 1L 
Exceptional Forms and Constructions^ 129. 6(2. 

A LATIH-EHGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. T. White, D.D. of 
Oo^us Ghristi College, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 429. cloth. 

White’s College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Size), 
abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,018, price 189. cloth. 

White’s Junior Student’s Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 

Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12ino. pp. 1,U58, price 129. 

i The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, prices*. 6d. 
Separately | LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 79 .6d. 

An ENGLISH-GREEX LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yoege, B.A. New Edi¬ 
tion. 4to. 219. 

Xr. TONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged Brom 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 89.6d. 

A GREEX-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, DJ). 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Master of BallioL Fifth Edition. 
Grown 4to. 319.6d. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Sgott’b 
Oreek^English Lexicon. Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. 79.6d. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Dovanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled by 
T. Beeeey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gottingen. 8vo. 629.6d. 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B. H. Smabt. 8vo. 12 *. 16uio. 69 . 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN¬ 

GUAGES. By L. CoBTABSEAU. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 109. 6d. 

Contansean’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 

the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. 39.6d. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley. MA. 
and Dr. Cael Maetin Fbiedlandeb. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas PaENDEKaAST, late of tho Civil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition, 8vo. 69. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The E8BATS and COKTBIBVIIOHS of A. K. H. B., Author of ‘ The 

Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Uniform Editions 

Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and Second 
Seeibs, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
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The Common-plaee Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. 
H.B. Crown 8vo. price S«. M, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domettic. Bj A. K. H. B. Crown Sro. 8a. 6d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser^* Magcunne and to Cfcod Words. By A.K.H. B. Crown 8vo.8«. 6d. 

The Orawer Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst 
and Sbooitd Sebibs, crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con¬ 
tributed to lyosar'a Jfapoaiae. ByAK.H. B. Crown 8ro. 3a. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Bniuersity 
City. By A K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Lessons of Kiddle Age; with some Account of Marions Cities and 
Men. By A K. H. B. Crown 8to. 8a. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8ro. price 3a. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Bnehanged Truths; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. K. HB. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

8H0BT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
PBOimB, M.A late Fellow ot Exeter ColL Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 12a. 

LOBD KACAULATS MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS 

Libbaby Edition. 2 rols. Sro. Portrait, 21a. 

Pboplb’s Edition. 1 toL crown 8va 4a. 6d. 

The BET. SYDNEY SMITJEP8 MISCELLANEOUS Y^OBES; mclud* 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Msview. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bew. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writi^ and Conrersation. l6mo.8a.6d. 

TBACES of HI8T0BY in the NAMES of PLACES; with a 
Yocabulanr of the Boots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Flaybll Edmunds. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Beview. 
By Hbnby Boobbs. Second Edition. 8 toIs. fcp. 21a. 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author, 
New Edition, accompanied by several other Essays. Crown 8vo. 6a. 6d, 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Behgious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Twelfth Edition. Fop. 6a. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Br. 
Newman’s Third Edition. Fop.8s.6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Oreyson. By the 
sameAnthmr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain; with Tables and a Map. By the Bev. F. W. 
Fabbab, M a F.B.8. late Fellow of Trinity College, CUmbrid^ 

rsculg- 
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CHIPS from a OEBMAN WOEHSHOP ; being Essats cm the Scienee 

of Eeligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs By Mjlx 
MhLLEB. M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second Bdition, reyised, 
with an Index. 2 yols. 8yo. 24s. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HITXAN MIND. By 
James Mill. A New Bdition, with Notes, Dlnstraitiye and CrlHcil, Iw 
Alexander Bain, Andsew Findlatsil aud GBOBoa Gbote. Bdited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuart mill. 2 yols. Syo. price 28s. 

An INTEOBTTCnON to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY^ cm the Indactiye 

Method. By J.D. Morbll,MA.LLJ). 8yo. 12 s. 

Elements of Psyohology, containing the Analydb of the Ihtellectiial 

Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The SECEET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Ori^ny 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. Stirling. 2 yols. 8yo. 88s. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alezandbb Bain, 1C.D. 

Professor of Logic in the Uniyersity of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. ISt. 
The EMOTIONS and the WII£. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Svo. 16s. 

On the STUDY of CHAEACTHE, including an Bstmuite of Fhvenakgy. 

By the same Author. Svo. 9s. 

MENTAL and MOEAL SCIENCE: a Compendiim of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 19s; 6d. 

STEONG AND FEEE; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By 
the Author of * My Life, aud What shall 1 do with it? * Svo. price 19s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOFHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. Second Edition. 
Svo. 9s. 

The Education of the Poolings and Affections. By the same Author. 

Third Edition. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlatee. By the same Author. 

8vo. 6s. 

MIND and MANNEE, or DIYEESITIES of LIFE. By James 

Flamane. Poet 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

CHAEACTEEISTICS of MEN, MANNEES, OPINIONS, TIMES. 

By Anthony, Third Earl of Shaptbsburt. Published from the Edi¬ 
tion of 1713, with Engravings di^sigiied by the Author: and Edited,with 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Rev. W. M. Hatch, M.A. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. VoL. I. price 14s. 

A TEEATISE on HUMAN NATUEE; being an Attempt to Introduce 

the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By Dayid 
Hume. Edited, with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, by T. H. 
Green, Fellow, and T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Baliiol Collrau, Oxford. 

[i» the press. 

ESSAYS MOEAL, POLITICAL, and LITEEAEY. By David Hume. 
By the same Editors. [/» the press. 

The above will form a new edition of Datid Hume’s Philosophical 
Works, complete in Four Volumes, to be had in Two separate Sections as 
announced. 

MENES and CHEOPS identified in History under Different Names; 
with other Cosas. By Carl von Eieart. 8vo. with 6 illustrations, price 
10s. 8d. 
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Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

OtTTLIirES of A8TB0H0MT. By Sir J. F. W. Hxrochel, Bart. 

ILA. Tenth Edition* revised; with 9 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo.l8s. 

tATinUI and its ETSTEX. By Richabd A. Psoorox, BJi. late 
Scholar of St John’s ColL Camb. 8va with 14 Plates* 14s. 

Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. With 3 ICape. Sgnaze 

fiEi>.6c. 

CBLBSTIAL OBJECTS for COHMOH TELESCOPES. By the Bev. 
T. W. Wbd, MA. FJLAB. Second Edition, revised, wt^ a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. Iftnob 7s. 6<2. 

KAVlGATIOir and MATTTICAL ASTEOMOMY (Ftactical, Theoretical* 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. MxsaiPixu), 
FJLA.S and H. Bynne. 8va 14s. 

DOVE'S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion wilh the Ordinary 
Movem en ts of the A tm o^ h e r e. Translated by &. H. Scott, MJL T.CJ). 
8yo. 10s. OdL 

PBnrSZCAL OEOOEAPHY for SCHOOLS and GEHEEAL EEADEB8. 
By M. F. MauBT, LLJ). Fop. with 2 Charts,* 2s. 6d. 

K'OVLLOCH'S DICIIOHAEY, Geographical, Statistica], and Historical* 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistuad Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Mabtiit. 4 vola. 8vo. with coloured Maps, A4 4r. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical* 
Statistical, and Historical: formic a complete Gwtteer of the World. By 
AKKTKJoHBSTOir, LL.D. F.R.GJI. Revised Edition. 8vo.81s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY* Physical* Industrial, and PoliticaL 

By W. HxrssBS, FJLG.S. With 6 Maps. Fop.7s.6d. 

The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: their Industries and Cenuneice. 

By WiLTBin Latbam, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. Svo. 12s. 
XAUNDEE’S TBEASUBY of GEOGRAPHY* Physical* Historical* 
Descriptive, and PoUtical. Edited hy W. Huobbs* FJELG.S. Vnth7Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp.10c.6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS* Experimental and AppUed. 
Translated and edited foom Gabot’s JSUments de Ph]fiiqne (with the Au¬ 
thor’s sanction) by E. Atkinsob, Ph.D. F.C.8. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 15s. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Nbil Abbott, MJ). F.RB. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and complete Two Parts, 8vo. 21a 

SOUND: a Coarse of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By Johb Tybpall, LLJ>. F.B.S. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Portrait of Jf. Chladm and 169 Woodcuts, price 9s. 
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HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. Bj Professor John 
Ttitdall. LL J>. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown Syo. with Woodcuts. 10s. 

LIGHT: Its Influence on Life and Health. Bj Fosbes Winslow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la. Riyb. Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by O.V.WALKBBr- 

F. RS. 8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts. ^ 13s. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. B. Grove,. 

Q.C. V.P.R.8. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con¬ 
tinuity.' 8vo. 10s. Qd, The Discourse on Continuity^ separately. 2s. 6d. 

MANDAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

A GRIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phtixips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fcp. 4s. 

The SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES, its Character and Origin; 

being an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially 
Denudation, by which tlie Physical Features of the Country have been pro¬ 
duced. By D. Mackintosh, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 89 Woodcuts, 12s. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE 

PHYSIOLOGY. By J. Bubnbt Ybo, M.B. Eesident Medical Tutor and 
Lecturer on Animal Physiology in King's College, London. {Nearly ready^ 

VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark. M J). P.RS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 

Plrofessor OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and Physiolc^ of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 235 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

brate Animals. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £313s. 6d!. 

The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA: containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
tlie Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
Nilsson. With 16 Plates of Figures and 3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. Q. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of page). 
8vo. 21s. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 

Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J, 

G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 fiul size of 
page). New Edition. 8vo. 2ls. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Stanley D.D. F.R.S. 

late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts, Pep. 8s. 6<f. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

Georoe Haetwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and iti Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 

(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 
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The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Geo. Hartwio. With 8 Chromo* 
xylographs aud 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21#* 

The POLAR WORLA ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in t!)e 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Geoboe Habtwig. 
With 8 Chronioxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODITCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. CroM u 8yo. 6<. 
MAXTNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold. M.D. 
Vcp. with 900 Woodcuts. 10s. 6c/. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable- 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindlet, 
F.R.S. and T. Moore. P.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. Fp. 1,274, 
with 274 Woodcuts aud 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20s. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, F.L.S. Fcp. with 154 Wood- 
cuts. 2s. Qd. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Rivees. Ninth 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phfenosramons or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. Walkeb- 
Abnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates. 14s. or coloured. 21s. 

LOUDON’S ENGYCL0PA3DIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ac. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re*written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fop. 10s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 

Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brands (the Author), and Geoboe W. CIox. MA. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scioutidc and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. price C3s. cloth. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. Edited by James 
SAMX7EL80N and William Cbookes, F.R.8. Published quarterly in 
January, AprU, July, aud October. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 5s. each 
Number. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.R.8. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Complete in 5 vols. medium 8vo. £7 3s. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allen 
Milleb, M.D. Ac. Prof, of Chemistry, King’s Coll. London. Fourth 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. Part I. Chemical Physios, 15s. Part 11. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. Part HI. Organic Chemistry, 24s. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 

William Odling, MB. F.B>.S. Part 1.8vo. 9s. Part II. ready. 
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OUTLINES of CHEmSTBT; or. Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Olliitg, M.B. E.BB. Crown 8vo. 78.6d. 

A Course of Praotioal Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6cU 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Boyal College of 

Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the CHEMICAL CHANGES of CARBON. DeUvered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By William Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. 
Reprinted A*om the Chemical NetaSt with Notes by W. CnooiCBS, P.RB. 
Crown Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of CHEMIGAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the UinTABT 
System of Notation. By P. T. Comihoton, M.A. P.C.S. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
—Conivoton’s Tables qf QiMililatvee Analysis^ price 2 s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, THEORETICAL and 

PRACTICAL; an^l its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis. Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Julius Althaus, M.D. &c. Senior Physician to the 
Infirmary for Epilepsy and Paralysis. Second Edition,.revised and partly 
re-written. Post Svo. price 12s. 6d. 

The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diamosisof Prmancy. By G(bailt Hxwitt, 
MJ). Second Edition, enlargea; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. Svo. 24s. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. ^ 
CHABLBfl West, M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 16s. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Tarious Authors. EdiMT. Holmes, M.A. Ac. Sunreon and Lecturer 
ou Surgery at St. Geoi^re^s Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro¬ 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 6 vols. Svo. £5 6s. 

The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By 

T. Holmes. M.A. Ac. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watsoe, Bart. M J), New Edition in preparation. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paqbt, F.B.S. 

Edited by W. Tubeee, M.B. New Edition in preparation. 

COOPER’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and Encyclo- 

S edia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 

y S. A. Lane, Surgeon to St. Mary’s, and Consulting Surgeon to the Lock 
Hospitals. Lecturer on Surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital; assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. Svo. completing the work. [Early in 1870. 

On CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. Hbadlam 
Geeenhow, M.D. F.R.C.P. Ac. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C. T. 
Williams. M A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption at Bromptou. Second Edition, with Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
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PtrLMONABY CONSITMPTIOH; its Katnre, Treatment, and Duration 
ezempliflfld \ry an AniQynB trf One Thoasand 0mm Mleoted from upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. ^ G. J. B. Williams, MJ). F.B.S. Consulting Phy- 
sioisn to the Hospita] for Consumption at Brompton: and C. T. Williams. 
ILi. MJ>. Oxon. [ilKaar^ «wa4v. 

A TBSATI8S on the COVTUmD nVESS of CttSAX BBHADT. 

By C. MuBcmsoir, H J). New Edition in preparation. 

CLINICAL LECTTIBES on DISEASES of the LIVEB, JADNBICS, 

and ABDOMINAL DBOPST. By Chablbs Muechiboit, M.D, Post Syo. 
with 26 Woodcuts, lOf. 6d. 

ANATOMY, DESGRIFTITE and ECMICAL. Hbiibt Gray, 
EJLfi. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Bditioa, hy 
T. Holmbs, MJL Cantah. with a new introduction l)y the Editor, Boyu 
8yo. 28 s. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LABYNX, inYestUrated aid 
treated with the aasistanoe of the iM g n ag M e ope. By W. Marcbt, MJ). 
F.B.S. Assistant-Physician to the Hoantal for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, Brompton. Crown 8vo. wiin 6 lithographs, 6 s. 

l^ie TSSOEY of OODLAE DEFECTS and of SPECTACLES. Trans* 
lated Bom the German of Dr. H. Sesavnaa hy B. B. Caetbil F JLC.8. 
With Prefstoiy Notes and a Chapter of Practical Instructions. Post 8 to. 
inriceTf. 6d. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOI^GY, Human and ComparatWe. By John 
Marshall, F.B.C.8. Surgeon to the Unhrersity College HospitaL 2 toIs. 
crown 8 vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 3£t. 

XSSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBiaOTS. Jfy Gilbhrt W. Child, 

M.A Second Edition, revised, with Woodouts. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
lata R. B. Todd, M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowkab, P.BJ9. of Bing's College. 
With numerous IllustratioDs. VoL. IL 8vo. 26s. 

Yol. L New Edition by Dr. LionblSL Bbalb, PJAS. in ooutm of ytfkdi* 
cation; Part L with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 

COPLAND’S DICnONAEY of PEACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
firom the larger work and throughout hieqght down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. Ms. 

BEIMANN’S HANDBOOK of ANILINS and its DERIVATIVES; 

a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
William Crookes, F.Rj9. With 6 Woodcuts. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MATEBIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pereira’s EZsmsnts by F.J. Fares, M.D.aHsisted by R Brntlby, 
M.R.C.S. and by R. Warieotoe, F JLS. 8 to. with 00 Woodcuts, 2 is. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPfEIA. 

25th Edition, Corrected by E. Lloyd Birkbtt, M.D. 18mo. price 6a. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACITCE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 

Kestevee, F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, revised, with Additions. Pep. 6s. 
GYMNASTS amd GYMNASTICS. By John H. Howard, late Pro¬ 
fessor of Gymnastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. S«>(‘oud Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with 135 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

IN FAIBYLAND; Pictures from the Klf-World. By Bichird 
ItoYLE. With a Poem by W. Allikoham. With Sixteen Plates, oontaioing 

• Thifty>six Designs printed in Colours. Polio, 3ls. 6d. 

;LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, It.A. 8CULPT0B. Edited by liOdy 
Eastlahe. 8vo. lOs.ed. 

* The LORD’S PBATEB ILLDSTEATED by F. R. Pickebsqill, R.A. 

and Henby Alfobd, D J). Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 4to. price 21s. cloth. 

JCATEBIALS for a HISTORT of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Charles 

Locke Eastlaee, sometime President of the Royal Ac^emy. Tol. II. 
8vo. 149. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORT and PRACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott. New Edition, reriaed 
by the Author; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 89.6d. 

A.LBERT DURER, HIS LIFE and WORKS; includii^ Auto¬ 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William B. Scott. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Ulustrations. 8vo. 169. 

SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in the Year 1867. By G. A. Macfabben. With nume¬ 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 109.6d. 

The CHORALE BOOR for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
Miss C. WiEKWOBTH; the tunes arranged by Prof. W. S. Bekebtt and 
Otto Goldschmidt. Fop.4to.l29.6d. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 689. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 69. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LYRA GERMANICA; the Christian Year. Translated by Catherine 
W iNKWOKTn; with va ; Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Leighton, 
F.SA. 4to.2l9. 

LYRA GERMANICA; the Christian Life. Translated by Catherine 
W iNKWORTir ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leighton, FBA. 
and other Artists. 4to. 219. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 

Text selected by R. Pi got ; Illustrations on Wood ftrom Original Designs by 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 429. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wo<^ by J. Leighton, 
F.SJL Text selected by R. Pigot. Imperial 8vo. 319.6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, illustrated 
with 24 Silhouette i or Shadow-Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved on Wood 
by A. Vogel. Folio. 319. Cd. 

BHAKSFEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 

Gk>ld, and Jllumiuated in the Missal Style by Henry Noel Humphreys. 
bHuare post 8vo. 219. 
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SACRED and LE0EKDART ART. By Mrs. Jakbson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8to. 81s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 168 
Woodcuts. 1 Yol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Oonraleted by Lady Eastlakb. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


2'he meful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

DRAWIHG from HATITRE. By Georgb Barnard, Professor of 
Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Lithographio Plates, and 108 Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. price 26s. 

OWILTS EKCTCLOPJEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Pafworth. Additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by 
O. Jewitt, and more than 100 other new Woodcuts. 8vo. 62s. 6d. 

ITALIAH SCULPTORS ; being a History of Sculpture in Northern’, 
Southern^ and Eastern Italy. By 0, C. Pbbkins. With 80 Etchings and 
18 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts flrom Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author* 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 6Ss. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

and other Details. By Gharlbs L. Eastlake, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. ISs. 

The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer ia the Construction of Machinery. By 
G. S. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 6t. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By R. 
Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Ac. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and ORNAMENTAL. 

By W. Henry Northcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18s. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlan^ by Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. me¬ 
dium 8vo. p^ce £4 14f. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, published with the 
sanction of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
Tel^aph Company, and adopted by the Department of Tdographs Ibr 
India. By R. S. Gullet. Third Edition. 8vo. 3 2a. 6d. 

c 
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ENCTCLOPJEBIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Cbest, C JI. With above 8.000 Woodcuts. Svo. 48c. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, 
P.R.8. Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. S vols. Svo. S8c. 

TTsefnl Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First, 
Sbcobd. and Tbibb Sbbibb, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 8 vola. 
crown 8vu. 10c. 6d. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 

By the same Author. New Edition preparing for publication. 

IRON SHIP BTTILBING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Scries of Experimental Besearcbes. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
i;J0 Woodcuts. »vo. 18c. _ 

A TREATISE on the STBAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railwaysand Agriculture. By J. Bourns, 
C.E. Eighth Edition; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42c. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailwsys, and Agriculture. By the same 
Aath<H>. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6c. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 

Ksy to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9f. 

BONRNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 
various i^lications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rsiiways, and Agri¬ 
culture. Bring a Supplement to the Authoris * Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By John Bourne, C.B. New Edition, including many New 
Examples, among which are several of the most remarkable ENOnns 
exhibited in P^ris in 1867; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6c. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Enrines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. 

J. Bouryb, C.B. New Edition, with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 68a. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
Ibr IxHromotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
Illustrated bv Working Drawings, and embodying a Critical Account of all 
Projects of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, and Engines. By 
John Bourne. C.E. In course of publication in 24 Pr>rts, price 2s.6d. each, 
forming One volume 4to. with about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 

Manufactures. By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. Royal Svo. 21a. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kerl’s Metallurgy by W. Crookes, P.R.8. Ac. 
and E. RdiiRie. Ph.D. M.E. In Three Volumes, Svo. with 625 Wood- 
cuts. VoL. 1. price 31a. 6d. Vol. II. price 36a. VoL. III. price 31a. Qd. 

MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Third Edi¬ 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor¬ 
porated, by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28a. 

The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Pibssb, F.0.8. 
Third Edition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10a. 6d. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles daring the 
Holida^ By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6a. 
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LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPJEDIA of AGEICULTiniE: comprising the 

Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property and the 
Cultivation ana Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8V0.2U. 

London’s Enoyclopsedia of Oardening: comprising the Theory end 
Practice of HorticiUture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landacspe Gar¬ 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 2 U. 

BATLDON’S ABT of VALUING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lad^-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. 0. Mobtob. 8 yo. lOt. Sd. 


Religious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLE8, Historical and DoctrinaL 

By E. Habold Bbowbb, D J). Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8 vo. 16s. 

ABCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SEBMONS and CHABGES. With 
Additions and Gorrectiona from MSS. and with Historical and other lUus- 
trative Notes by tlie Bev. William West, 8vo. 15s. 

BISHOP COTTON’S IN8TBUCTI0NS in the PBINCIPLE8 and 

Practice of Christianity, intended chiefly as an introduction to Confirmation. 
Sixth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6 (d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for B^ers and Students of the English Bible. By 
the Rev. F. G. Cook, MA. Canon of Exeter, Ac. New Edition. 8vq. 12s. 6 a. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. X 
COETBEABE, MA., and the Very Bev. J. S. Howboe, D.D. Dean of Chester 
Libbabt Editioe, with ah the Original Hlustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4ito. 4Ss. 

lETEBMBDiATB Editiok, with a Selection of Mapa, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. squire crown 8 va 81s. 6 d. 

Pboplb*s Bdttioit, revised and oondensed, with 46 HlustratioDS and 
Mapa. 2 veil, crown 8va 12s. 

The VOTAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 

on the Life and Writings of St Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jambs Smith, F.B 4 S. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. lOs. 6 d. 

A CBITICAL and GBAMMATICAL C0MMENTAB7 on ST. PAUL’S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester A Brist(d. 8 vo« 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6cf. 

Bphesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d!, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d * 

Philippians, Golossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOt. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d 

Historical Lectures on the Life of onr Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the, same Author. Fifth Edition. 8 vo. 
price 12 s. 
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XVIDEKGE of the TBTTTH of the GHBISTIAIT RELIGION derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexabdbb Keith, D.D. 
d7th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo.. 12s. 6d.; also the 89th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 

The HISTORY and DESTINY of the WORLD and of the GHTJRCH, 

according to Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 4# 
Illustrations, 10s. 

An INTRODDGTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Exegetical, and TheologicaL By the Rev. 8. Davidbob, DJ>. 
LL.D. 2 yuls. 8yo. 30s. 

Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 

and Knowledm of the Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last revised 
throughout, with 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo.42s. 

Rev. T. H. Home’s Compendioni Introduction to the Study of the 

Bible, being an Analysis of the larror work by the same Author. Re*edited 
by the Rev. Johb Ayes, MA. With Maps, do. Post 8vo. 6s. 

EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans¬ 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Preface and an Appendix, by Russell 
Mabtibeau, M.A. Prof, of Hebrew in Manchester New Coll. Loudon. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTERHOOD and TEN YEARS 

in a Catholic Convent; an Autobiography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The LIFE of MARGARET MARY HALLAHAN, better known in 
the religious world by the name of Mother Margaret. By her Religious 
Childbeb. Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 

The SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Oswald 
J. Reichel, B.C.L. and MA. Yicc-Principal of Cuddesdon College, 8vo. 

{^Nearly ready. 

The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and ft'om Primitive Antiquity, with an Introductory Epistle. By the 
Hon. Colib Libdsay. \_Nearly ready. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE ENOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places. Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Aybe, MA. With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Rev. W. W’EBSTEB, MA. and the Rev, W. F. Wilkibsob, MA. 
voLs. 8vo. £2 4s. 

EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Prescott, MA. yoL.L Matthev) and Mark\ Yol. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. Colebso, D.D. Lord Bishop of NataL People’s 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: Three Series of Essays on Questions 
of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Obey Shipley, 
M.A. Three Volumes, 8vo. price 15s, each. 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By T. W. Aixiss. Parts L 

and IL 8to. price 12s. each Part. 
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SHGLANB and CHRISTENDOM. B7 Abchbishop Mannibo, B.D. 
Post 8vo. price 10«. M. 

CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in Bast and West. By Edhubd S. 
Fvoxjlkss. Post 8to. price 7«. 6d. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part 1L Greeks and Latins, being a His¬ 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures fbr Peace down to the Reformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the NET of KNOWLEDGE; 
or. History of the Apocrypha. By Errbst Db Bunsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 28 s. 

The KEYS of ST. PETER ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 14s. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Andrew Junes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Templb, D.D. the Rev. 
R. Williams, B.D. the Rev. B. Powell. M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. C. W. GkiODWiN, M.A. the Rev. M. Pattison, BJ). and the Rev. B. 
JowBTT, MA. Twelfth Edition. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 

The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. By Georgb Moore, 
M.D. M JLG.P.L. Ac. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of * Amy Herbert.* Now Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32 mo. 

price Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

of the Early and English Church. By the same Author. Fop. 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jerbkt Taylor. By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefiy from 
the works of Jeremy Taylor. By the same Author. 82mo. 8s. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By the Author 

of * Amy Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert.* 2 vols. fcp. 12s. 6d. 

The WIPE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Calvert, MA. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH: being Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Miller, MA. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

LYRA GERMANIGA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
worth. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Second Sbbies, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3s. Qd. each Seeies. 
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< SPntmrAL songs’ for the STJNDAT 8 and HOLIDAYS 

out the Year. By J. S. B. Moesell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham and Aural DmtL 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4t. 6d. 

The Beatitudes: Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; liieelmesf 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Puritr of Heart; the Peaoe- 
makers; Sufferings for Ohrist. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8#. 9d, 

His PAESENGE—not his XEMOBT, 1855. By the same Author, | 

in Memory of his Sou. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 1#. 

LYBA ETTGHAAI 8 TICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: with other Poems. Edited by the Ber. Obbt 8hxp> 
LET, M.A. Second Edition. Fcp. 6c. " 

Lyra Messianiea; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Anckat 
and Modern ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Seoond Hdition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. 6c. 

Lyra Mystiea; Hynms and Verses on Sacred Snljects, Andeat and 
Modern. By the same Editor. Fcp. 6c. 

ENDEAVOTTAS after the GHAI 8 TIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
Jakes Mabtieexu. Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefully rerieed; the 
Two Series complete in One Volume. Post Svo. 7c. <kf. 

INVOGATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, for the nse of Members of 
the English Church. Edited by the Bev. Obbt Shiplbt. 24mo. Sc. 6d. 
WHATELTS Introductory Lessons on the Ghristian Svidenees. 
18mo. 6d. 

INTBODUGTOET LESSONS on the HISTOBT of BSLIGIOITS 

Worship; being a Sequel to the 'Lessons on Christian Evidences.* By 
BiOHABD Whatelt, I).D. New Edition. ISmo.Sc. 6d. 

BISHOP JEBEHY TAYLOB’S ENTIBE W0BK8. With lafo by 
Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. 0. P.Edev, 10 vols. 
price £5 6c. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 

ENGLAND to DELHI; a Narrative of Indian Trarel. By John 

Matheson, Glasgow. Imperial Svo. with very numerous Illustrations. 

0ADOBE ; or, TITIAN’S COUNTBY. By Josiah Gilbert, one of 
the Authors of *Thc Dolomite Mountains.’ With Map, Facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 31c. 6d. 

NABBATIVE of the EUFHBATES EXPEDinON carried on by 
Order of the British Government during the years 1836, 1836. and 18S7. 
By General F. B. Cheseey, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 Wood¬ 
cuts. Svo. 24c. 

TAAVELS in the GENTBAL GAUGASUS and BA8HAN. Includinff 

Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbrus. "Bf 
Douolas W. Fbeshpield. With 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 fell- 
page Wood Engravings, and 16 Woodcuts. Square crown Svo. 18c. 

PIGTDBES in TTBOL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 
By the Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag,* Ac. Seoond Edition. Small 4toi. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21c. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMICEB; or, a Voyage en Zigsag in Switier- 
land and Tyi*ol with some Members of the Alpivb Club. From the Sketch- 
Book of ouo of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 300 IllustratioDS, 16c. . 
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BKATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authorem of ‘ A Voyage en Ziicng.* With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Syo. 10«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Surrey in 
1809—1804. By A. Ajdaxb-Rbillt. P.R.G.K M.A.G. Published under the 
Author!^ of the Alpine Club. In Chromolitbognqshy on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x L7in. price lOt. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12s. 

PIONEERING in THE PAMPAS; or, the First Four Years of a 
Settler^ Experience in the La Plata Camps. By R. A. Sbtxoub. Post 8ro. 
Second Edition, with Map, 6s. 

The PARAGTTATAN WAR: with Wretches of the History of Paraguay, 
and of the Manners and Customs of the People; and Notes on the MUitary 
Engineering of the War. By Gsosob Txoxpsoit, C J!. With 8 Maps and 
Plans, and a Portrait of Lopez. Post 8ro. 12s. 6d. 

KI 8 T 0 RT of DISCOVERY in onr AD8TRAIA8IAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By Wiluax Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. with S Maps, 20s. 

NOTES on BURGUNDY. By Chablxs Rtghabb Weld. Edited by 
his Widow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8va 8t. 6d. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi¬ 
dence in Japan. By Sir Ruthbbbobd Axx;ock, K. 03 . 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustratioiia, 42s. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Garnioh^ and Priuli, 1861-1869. By J. Gilbbbt and G. C. Chxjbchilb, 
P.R.GA. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

Chablbs Packs. 2nd Edition, with Hap and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. Gy John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 9 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and other lUustratiouB:— 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, price 10s. 6d. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 

Zermatt, Ac. Price 6s. 6d. 

Chiide to the Central Alps, including all the Oberland District. 7 s. 6 <f. 

Introduotien on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpi/ne 
Chiide may be had with thia Intsoduction prefixed, price Is. extra. 

MEMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE in the 31th, 14th, 
and 15th Centuries; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of London, aj). 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Rilbt, MA.. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR¬ 
TERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By Geoege Noetob, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. Third Edition. 
8vo. 14s. 

CURIOSITIES of LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 
' Objects of Interest in the Metropolis: with nearly Sixty Years* Personal 
Recollections. By John Timbs, F.SJl. New Edition, corrected and en¬ 
larged. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
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Tho KOSTHBRV HEIGHTS of LOHDOH; or, Hlftorical Astodatkw 
of Hampsteod, Highigate. Mnswel] Hill, Homej, ond Idii«ton. Ef 
'W^iLLiAM Hownr. with about 40 Woodeuta. Squiou crown Sra He. 

YX8IT8 to EEHAEEABLE PLACES: Old HaDa. Botde-Fielda, nd 
Stones IDastratiTO of Striking Pasngea in Engliah Histoiy and Foe ti y . 
lif William Howitt. t rola. square cr o w n Sro. with Woodcuts^ tBs. 

The BVRAL LIFE of EHGLAHD. Bj the Mmo Author. WiA 

Woodcuts taj Bewick and Williams. Medium 8To.lis. Od. 

BOHA SOTTEBBAHEA; or, an Aceonnt of the Bomaa Cataooiidie, 
espedalljof the CemHeiw of San Callisto. OompQed from the Works of 
Commendatore O. B. DbBossi Ut the Ber. J. S. XoETncoTB,D.D. and the 
Ber. W. R. Beowitlow. With jinmerous Plans and other Tllnstratinni 
8TO.Sla.6d. 

PILGBIHAGES in tho PYBEHEE8 and LAHDES: their Sanctuaries 

and Shrines. By Destts Snm Lawloe. Post Sro. [i» tks prmt 

VIEBAH and the VAHPIBE; or. Tales of Hindn Derilry. Adapted 
by Richaed F. Buetoe, F.B..GA Ac. With 8S Illustrations by Emast 
Griset. Crown 8to. 8s. 

MABRT.TiRAy^ qy CrtBISTIAMITT BRVEBSED \ hem^ the ff 

of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and Theologi^ NoreL By Own 
Gowee. of Gaybrook. 8 vola. post 8to. Sis. 6d. 

THROUGH the EIGHT; a Tale of the Timea To whidi is added 
* Onward, or a Summer Sketch.* By Waltbe Swebthae, BJL t rola. post 
8T0.21S. 

The GEBHAE WOBKIEG XAE; being an Aeoonnt of Gie Dailj 
Life. Amusements, and Unions for Culture and Material Progrev of tha 
Artisans of North and South Germany and Switaeriand. By dAwna 
SsMCELBOE. Crown 8to. with Frootispieoe, Ss. 6d. 


Works of Fiction. 


The WABDEE: a Norel. By Anthoet Trollops. Crown Sro. Is; €d. 
Barehester Towers : a Sequel to * The Warden.* Crown Sto. Ss; 


STORIES and TALES by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Anthor of * Abj 
Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a abB^Yolama. 


Amt Hbbbbet, 2s.6d. 
Geetbudb, Is. 6d. 

Eael’s Dauohtbe, 2s. 6d. 
Bxpbbieecb op Lips, 2s. 6d. 
Clbte HALL,SS.6d. 


iTOES, Ss. 6d. 

Kathaeieb Ashtoe, Ss. 6d. 
MaEOAEST PHECITAL,ta. 

Laeetoe Paesoeasb, 4s. 6d. 
Ubsttla, 4s.6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Anthor of *Amy Herbert.* Fep. 7s. Sd. 
The Jonmal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post Sto. 9s. 6 dL 


After Life; a Sequel to * The Journal of a Home Life.’ Price 10s. 6dL 


UECLE PETER’S PAIB7 TALE for the XDC CEETUB7. Edited 

by E. M. Sewell, Author of 'Amy Herbert/ Ac. Pep. 8to. 7a 6d. 

DOCTOR HAROLD’S EOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. Gasgoigkb, Author of 
'TheNext Door Neighbours,* Ac. Fcp.8TU.fs. 
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BECXEB’S GALLTTS; or, Romftn Scenes of the Time of Angustiis ; 

with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustratiTe of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whttb Mbltillb :— 


The Gladiatobs, 6s. 
Digby Grand, 5s. 
Kate Covbntkt, 5s. 
General Bounce, 6s. 


Holmbt House, 5s. 
Good for Notbyng, 6s. 
The Queen's Maries, 6s. 
The Interpreter, 6s. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By Georob W. Cox, M.A. late^ 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's 
Classical Stories and Talcs, complete in One Volume. Grown 8vo. 6s. Qd, 


A XANITAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer*. 
By the same Author. Pop. Ss. 

OUR CHILDREN*S STORY, by one of their Gossips. Bv the Author 
of ‘ Voyage en Zigaag,* * Pictures in Tyrol,* Ac. Small 4to. with’Sixty Illus¬ 
trations by the Author, price 10s, 6d. 


Poetry and The Drama, 

TEOKAB KOOKE’S POETICAL WOBES, the only Edition! contain* 

ing the Author’s last Copyright Additions 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 86s. 

Shamrock Edition, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

Ruby Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s. 

Library Edition, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Portrait, Ac. 10s. 6d, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 

from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise’s l>e* 

signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6<l. 

MOORE’S LAILA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 8U. 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voL medium 8vo. with' 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Ivry and the Armada, By the. 

Right Hon. Loed Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Blnstrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabp. Pop. 4to. 2U. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo.10s.6d. 

CK)LDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings 

Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 IHustrations by Eminent 

Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalzibl. Pep. 4to. 2ls. 

D 
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IfOPSiA the FAIST. By Jbab Inoblow. Fp. 256, with Eight 
lUustratioiis engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. to. 

JhSTOBTof BOOK, and other PoenLB. Bj Juan Iboblow. Third 
Bdition. Fcp. to. 

POETICAL W0BX8 of LETITIA ELIZABETH LAEDOH (JLEJu). 

2 vols. 16mo. Ito. 

BOWBLEB’S PAXILT SHAHSPEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions: 
Medium too. laitiie type, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, 
with the same Illustrations. 6 vols. fcp. Ss. 6d. each. 

BOBATU OPEBA, Pocket Edition, with carefallj* corrected Text, 
Marginal Beferences. and Introduction. Edited by the Bev. J. B. 
Tonob, MA. Square ISmo. to. Qd. 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Beferences and 

English Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Tongb. too. 2la. 

Thar KNEID of YIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By Jomr 
CoNiNOTON^ MA. Crown 8vo. to. 

ABUNDIHES GAMI, sive Musamm Cantabrigiensiam Lnsns canoiL 
CoUegit atque edidit H. Dbubt. MA. Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. Hodgson, 
M.A. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6d. ^ 

The ILIAD of HOKEB TBANOLATED into BLANK VEBSE. By 

Ichabod Qhablbs Wright, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8ra 21s. 

The ILIAD of HOKEB in ENGLISH HEXAKETEB VEBSE. By 

J. Henry Dart. MA. of Exeter GolL Oxford. Square crown 8vd. 21a 

DANTE’S DIVINE OOMEDY, translated in English TerzaBimaby 
John Dayman, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after Brunetti, interpagedj 
too. 21s. 

HUNTING SONGS and MISCELLANEODS VBB8ES. By B. £. 

Bgerton Warbubton. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The SILVEB STOBE collected from Mediaeval Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By the Bev. Sabine Baring-Gould. M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6<2. 


Rural Sports, &c. 

BLAINE’S ENCTCLOFiEDIA of BTTBAL SPOBTS; Hunting, Shoot 
ing, Fishing, Bacing, Ac. With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by 
John Leech). 8vo. 42s. 

Col. HAWKEB’S INSTBUCTIONS to YOTTNG SFOETSMEN in aB 

that relates to Guns and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Son. Square 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-broaking, Pigeon*shooting, Ac. By Marhbman. 
Revised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. 

The FLY-PISHEB’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. WTith 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. Ito. 

At BOOK on ANGLING; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. Second Edition, with Portrait 
and 15 other Plates, idain and coloured. Post 8vo. Ito. 
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WILCOCSS’S SEA-FISHEBMAN; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Qlanoe at Nets, 
and Remarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, enlarged;'with 80 
Woodcuts. Post Sto. 12s. Od. 

HOBBES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtoram, XY. theKh^ 
Hussars. Pp. 624; with 24 Plates of Illustrations, containing ydrynumerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 18s. 

Tho HOBSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT BOXTHD. By W. 
Milbs, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Dlusiratious. Imperial 8vo. t2s. 6d. 

A Plain Treatiae on Hone-Shoeing. By the same Antfaor. Sixth 
Edition. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 8a Bd. 

Stahlee and Stable-Fitting^. Bythesame. Imp.8TO.withl8Plate8,15s 

Bemarkf on Horsea* Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. ^ the same. 
Post 8vo. ls.6d. 

BOBBINS’S CAVALBT CATECHISH, or Instructions on Cavalry 
Exercise and Pield Movements, Bri^e Movements,Out-post Duty,Caval^ 
supporting Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalrj. l£mo. 6 s. 

BLAINE’S YETEBINABT ABT; a Treatise on the Anatomy, PhyiU 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Hone, Neat Cattle 
anoUBheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Btxbl, M JELC.y.SJi. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18s. 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By WinuAM Todatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12a 6d. 

The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with muneroas Woodcuts, 6s. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stokshxnob. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The GBEYHOUND. By Stonehenob. Bevised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown Svo. 10 s. 6d. 

Hie OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parting 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobsov. Cbrown Svo. withHlumrations, 7& Sd. 


Commerce, Navigation, and MereaniUe Afairs. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henbt Duehiko Maoleo(d, K.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. iNmrly TBmdy, 

The T^OBY and FBACTIGE of BANKING. By Gie same Author. 

Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 8 vols. Svo. 80s. 

PBAGTICAL GDIDE for BBITISH SHIPHASTEB8 to UNITED 
States Ports. By Piebbbpokt EnwAEns. Post Svo. 8a 6d. 

A DIGTIONABY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com¬ 
merce and Commercial Navigation. By J. B. McCulloch, Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Svo. price 63s. cloth, or70a half-bd. in russia.; 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commu¬ 
nities. By Sir Tbavbbs Twibs, D.CX. 2 vOls. Svo. BOs., or M^jiarately, 
Part 1. Psacs,12s. Part 1L Wmr^ ISs. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 

of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By Eliza Actov. 
Newly revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 Plates of Figures and ISO 
Woodcuts. Pep. 6s. 

*0N FOOD: its Varieties, Chemical Composition. Nutritive Value, 
Comparative Digestibility. Physiological Functions and Uses, Preparation. 
Culinary Treatment. Preservation, Adulteration, Ac. Being the Substance 
of Four Cantour Lectures delivered before the Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. By U. Lbthebt, M.B. MJL 
Ph.D. Ac. Crown 8vo. ^Nearly ready, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; Vith Formula for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Pep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Fourth Edition. 32mo. 1«. 

A HANDBOOK for READERS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. By 

Thomas Nichols. Post8vo. 6s. 

'The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil. Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-fifth Edition, brought down 
to the close of the Parliamentary Session of 1869. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH; or, an Exposition of the Physio¬ 
logical and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness. By Southwood Smith. M.D. Eleventh Edition, revisra and 
enliwged; with 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

jBUNTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 

Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon; also a 
Porm of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pbatt, Banister. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

COLLIERIES and COLLIERS: a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowleb, of the Inner Temple. Barrister, 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Flobencb Niohtinoalb. Third Edi¬ 
tion, enlarged; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

COULTHART’S DECIMAL INTEREST TABLES at 24 Different Rates 
not exceeding 6 per Cent. Calculated for the use of Bankers. To which are 
added Commission Tables at One-Eighth and One-Fourth per Cent. 8vo. 
price 15s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and UBRAEY of 

Reference: comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar. Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a Synopeia 
of the Peerage, useful Tables Ac. Revised Edition. Pep. 10s. 6d. 
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Buhkk’B IrtuUndeaof Familiei.. 5 

BusTos'if c^hiiitlaa Church. .. 4 

___.Vikratn and the Yunplre ...... 24 

C«l)iBCt Lawyer . * 


CALVKKT’s'Wiffe’i Manual. *1 

Catks's Biographical Dictionary. 5 

Cats’ and Farlik’s If oral Emkiemi. 16 

Changed AspMti of UnchaniredTruths .... 9 

Chksnxt’S Euphrates Kxp^tion. 22 

-IncOan Polity . 3 

-Waterloo Campaign. 2 

Child’s Physiological Essays. 16 

Chorale Book for England. 16 

Clough’s Lives fh>m Plutarch. 3 

COBBE’s Norman Kings of England. 4 

COLSKSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua. 90 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country . 9 

COMiHGTOH’a Chemical Analysis. 14 

..I, ■ Translation of ViBOlL’S 

Ji'neid .. 96 

CoHTAHSKAU’sFrench-English Dictionaries 8 
CONTBKARB and Howson’s Work on 8t. 

Paul . 19 

Cook on the Acts . 19 

Cook’s Voyages. 6 

Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary. 14 

CoPLAif D’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine IS 
Cotton’s Introduction to Confirmation.... 19 
CouLTHART’8 Decimal Interest Tables .... 38 
Counsel and Comfbrt firom a City Pulpit.... 9 

COK’8 (G. W.) Aryan Mythology. « 

-Manual of Mythology . 6 

--—Tales of the Great Persian 

War . 9 

-—Tales of Ancient Greece .... 9b 

-(H.) Ancient Parliamentary Elec¬ 
tions . 1 

_History of the lU^orm Bills .... 1 

-WhigandTor}'Administrations 1 

Crest’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering 18 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 9 

Crowe’s History of France. 2 

Collet’s Handbook of Telegraphy. 17 

Cusack’s History of Ireland. S 

Dart's Hiad of Homer . 26 

D’AuniONK’8 History of the Reformation 
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